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CHAPTER  Vn 

SniUOOLB  BITWEXN   PYKRHUS  AMD  BOK^  AMD 
UHION    OF   ITAUr 

Arm  Rome  had  acquired  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  Reiadou 
worid,  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  annoy  their  Roman  masters  ^*^ 
by  the  assertion  that  Rome  was  indebted  for  her  greatness  ud  wai. 
to  the  fever  of  wliich  Alexander  of  Macedonia  died  at 
Babylon  on  the  nth  of  June,  431.     As  it  was  not  too  S2S. 
agreeable  for  them  to  reflect  on  the  actual  past,  they  were 
fond  of  allowing  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  might 
have  happened,  had  the  great  king  turned  his  arms — as  was 
said  to  have  been  his  intention  at  the  time  of  hia  death — 
towards  the  west  and  contested  the  Carthaginian  supremacy 
hj  sea  with  bis  fleet,  and  the  Roman  supremacy  by  land 
with  his  phalanxes.     It  is  not  impossible  that  Alexander 
HMy  have  cherished  such  thoi^hts ;  nor  ia  it  necessary  to 
resort  fw  an  explanation   of  their  origin  to  the   mere 
difficulty  which  an  autocrat,  who  is  fond  (rf  war  and  is  well 
provided  with   soldiers  and  ships,  experiences  in   setting 
limits  to  bis  warlike  career.     It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  (' 
a  GreelT  great  king  to  protect  the  Siceliots  against  Carthage 
and  the  Tarentines  against  Rome,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
piracy  on  either  sea ;  and  the  Italian  embassies  from  the 
Bruttians,    Lucanians,   and    Etruscans,*   that    aloi^   with 

*  Tbe  rt(K7  that  the  Roitibiis  aba  seni  envop  lo  Alexander  at  Babylon 
fern  ca  tbe  lestimoD)r  of  CUttkrcbus  (Plin.  Jiiif.  Nal.  ili.  5,  57),  from 
vol.  It  33 
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numerous  others  made  their  appearance  at  Bat>ylon, 
afforded  him  sufScieDt  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  and  of  entering 
into  relations  with  it  Carthage  with  its  many  connections 
in  the  east  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of  the  mighty 
monarch,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  his  de«gns  to  convert 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  lung  over  the  Tyrian 
colony  into  a  real  one:  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  a 
Phoenician  spy  was  foand  in  the  retinue  of  Alexander. 
Whether,  however,  these  ideas  were  dreams  or  actual 
projects^  the  king  died  without  having  interfered  in  the 
atr.iirs  of  the  west,  and  his  ideas  were  buried  with  him. 
Fur  but  a  few  brief  years  a  Greek  ruler  had  held  in  his 
hand  the  whole  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Hellenic  race 
combined  mth  the  whole  material  resources  of  the  east. 
On  his  death  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted 
— the  establishment  of  Hellenism  in  the  east — was  by 
no  means  undone;  but  his  empire  had  barely  been  united 
when  it  was  i^;ain  dismembered,  and,  amidst  the  constant 
quarrels  of  the  different  states  that  were  formed  out  of  its 
ruins,  the  object  of  world-wide  interest  which  they  were 
destined  to  promote — the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  in  the 
east — though  not  abandoned,  was  prosecuted  on  a  feeble 
and  stunted  scale.  Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the 
Greek  nor  the  Asiatico-Egyptian  states  could  think  of 
acquiring  a  footing  in  the  west  or  of  turning  their  efforts 
against  the  Romans  or  the  Carthaginians.  The  eastern 
and  western  state-systems  subsisted  side  by  side  for  a  time 

wfaom  Ibe  other  authorities  who  menlion  this  fact  [An'slus  uid  Asclepiades. 
of.  Airian,  vii.  15.  5  ;  Meninon.  t.  95)  doublless  derivMi  ii.  Clit:irchu; 
co-iainLy  was  conlemporATj  with  these  events  ;  nevertheless,  his  Life  of 
Alexander  was  decidedly  a  bislorical  romance  raOier  than  a  histor)'  ;  and, 
looking  to  the  silence  of  Ihe  trusiworihy  biographers  (Arrian.  /.  c, :  Liv. 
ii.  IB)  and  the  utterly  romantio  details  of  the  account — which  represenw 
Ibe  Komans,  for  insunco.  as  delivering  10  Alexander  a  chaplel  of  gold,  and 
Uie  latter  as  prophesying  tlie  tuiute  greatness  of  Rome — we  cannot  but 
set  down  ihii  story  as  one  of  the  many  eniticilishnienis  whicii  Ulitarchus 
latnxluced  into  the  hisiory. 
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withont  ax»Biii^  politicalljr,  each  other's  path ;  and  Rome 

in  p&TticuUi  remained  substantially  aloof  from  the  com- 

'     ^ications  in  the  days  of  Alexander's  successors.     The  only 

^     relations  established  were  of  a  mercantile  kind ;  as  in  the 

/     instance  of  the  free  state  of  Rhodes,  the  leading  representa- 

^     tive  of  the  policy  of  commercial  neutrality  in  Greece  and 

\    in  consequence  the  universal  medium  of  intercourse  in  an 

I    age  of  perpetual  wars,  which  about  44S  concluded  a  treaty  sot. 

I    with  Rome — a  commercial  conveotioD  of  course,  such  as 

/    was  natural  between  a  mercantile  people  and  the  masters 

of  the  Caerite  and  Campanian  coasts.     Even  in  the  supply 

of  mercenaries  from  Hellas,  the  universal  recruiting  field 

of  those  times,  to  Italy,  and  to  Tarentum  in  particular, 

political  relations — such  as  subsisted,  for  instance,  between 

Tarentum  and  SpaiU  its  mother-city — exercised  but  a  very 

subordinate  influence.     In  general  the  raising  of  mercenaries 

was  simply  a  matter  of  traffic,   and   Sparta,   although  it 

regularly  supplied  the  Tarentines  with  captains  for  their 

Italian   wars,   was   by   that   course  as   little  involved  in 

hostilities  with  the  Italians,  as  in  the  North  American  war 

of  independence   the  German    states    were   involved   in 

hostilities  with  the  Union,  to  whose  opponents  they  sold 

the  services  of  their  subjects. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  himself  simply  a  military  Tbe 
adventurer.     He  was  none  the  less  a  soldier  of  fortune  pQ^,{o„  ^i 
•-^    that  he  traced  back  his  pedigree  to  Aeacus  and  Achilles,  Prnbnt. 
and  that,  had  he  been  more  peacefully  disposed,  he  m^ht 
have  lived  and  died  as  "  king "  of  a  small  mountain  tribe 
under  the  supremacy  of  Macedonia  or  perhaps  in  isolated 
,'  independence.     He  has  been  compared  to  Alexander  of 
'  Macedonia ;  and  certainly  the  idea  of  founding  a.  Hellenic 
empire  of  the  west — which  would  have  had  as  its  core 
Epirus,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Sicily,  would  have  commanded 
both  the  Italian  seas,  and  would  have  reduced  Rome  and 
Carth^^e  to  the  rank  of  barbarian  peoples  bordering  on  the 
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Helleoistic  state-system,  like  the  Celts  and  the  Indians — 
was  analogous  in  greatness  and  boldness  to  the  idea  which 
led  the  Macedonian  king  over  the  Hellespont.  But  it  was 
not  the  mere  difference  of  issue  that  fonned  the  distinction 
between  the  expedition  to  the  east  and  that  to  the  west. 
Alexander  with  his  Macedonian  army,  in  which  die  staff 
especially  was  excellent,  could  lully  make  head  gainst  the 
great-king;  but  the  king  of  Epinis,  which  stood  by  the 
side  of  Macedonia  somewhat  as  Hesse  by  the  aide  at' 
Prussia,  could  only  raise  an  army  worthy  of  the  name  bj 
means  of  mercenaries  and  of  alliances  based  on  accidental 
political  combinations.  Alexander  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Persian  empire  as  a  conqueror ;  Pyrrhus  appeared 
in  Italy  as  the  general  of  a  coalition  of  secondary  states. 
Alexander  left  his  hereditary  dominions  completely  secured 
by  the  unconditional  subjection  of  Greece,  and  by  the 
strong  army  that  remained  beliind  under  Antyjaler ;  Pyrrhu; 
had  no  security  for  the  int^rity  of  his  native  dominions 
but  the  word  of  a  doubtful  neighbour.  In  the  case  of 
both  conquerors,  if  their  plans  should  be  crowned  with 
success,  their  native  country  would  necessarily  cease  to  be 
the  centre  of  their  new  empire;  but  it  was  far  more 
practicable  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  military 
monarchy  to  Babylon  than  to  found  a  soldier-dynasty  in 
Tarentum  or  Syracuse.  The  democracy  of  the  Greek 
republics— perpetual  agony  though  it  was — could  not  be 
at  all  coerced  into  the  stiff  forms  of  a  mihtary  state  ;  Philip 
bad  good  reason  for  not  incorporating  the  Greek  republics 
with  his  empire.  In  the  east  no  national  resistance  was  to 
be  expected ;  ruling  and  subject  races  had  long  lived  there 
side  by  side,  and  a  change  of  despot  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  or  even  of  Mtisfaction  to  the  mass  of  the 
population.  In  the  west  the  Romans,  the  Samnites,  the 
Carthaginians,  might  be  vanquished ;  but  no  conqueror 
could  have  transformed  the  Italians  into  Egyptian  fellahs, 
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or  rendered  the  Roman  fiinnen  tributaries  of  Hellenic 
fauona.  Whatever  we  take  into  view — wliether  their  own 
powei,  dietr  allies^  or  the  resources  of  their  antagonists — 
in  all  points  the  plan  of  the  Macedonian  appears  as  a 
feasible,  that  of  the  Epirat  an  impracticable,  enterprise; 
the  former  as  the  completion  of  a  great  historical  task,  the 
latter  as  a  remarkable  blunder ;  the  former  as  the  founda- 
tioa  of  a  new  system  of  states  and  of  a  new  phase  of 
dnlisation,  the  latter  as  a  mere  episode  in  history.  The 
work  of  Alexander  outlived  him,  although  its  creator  met 
an  untimely  death ;  Pyrrhus  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
wreck  of  all  his  plans,  ere  death  called  him  away.  Both 
were  by  nature  daring  and  great,  but  Pyrrhus  was  only  the 
foremost  general,  Alexander  was  eminently  the  most  gifted 
statesman,  of  his  time ;  and,  if  it  is  insight  into  what  is  and 
iriiat  is  not  possible  that  distinguishes  the  hero  from  the 
adventurer,  Pynhus  must  be  numbered  among  the  latter 
class,  and  may  as  little  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  his 
greater  kinsman  as  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  may  be  put 
in  comparison  with  Louis  the  Eleventh.  9f 

And  yet  a  wondrous  charm  attaches  to  the  name  of  the 
^^rot — a  peculiar  sympathy,  evoked  certainly  in  some 
d^ree  by  his  chivalrous  and  amiable  character,  but  still 
more  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  first  Greek  that 
met  the  Romans  in  battle.  With  him  began  those  direct 
relations  between  Rome  and  Hellas,  on  which  the  whole 
subseqtient  development  of  ancient,  and  an  essential  part 
of  modem,  civilization  are  based.  The  struggle  betwem 
phalamies  and  cohorts,  between  a  mercenary  army  and  a 
militia,  between  military  monarchy  and  senatorial  govern- 
ment, between  individual  talent  and  national  vigour — this  ' 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Hellenism  was  first  fought  out 
in  the  battles  between  Pynhus  and  the  Roman  generals ; 
and  though  the  defeated  party  often  afterwards  appealed 
anew  to  the  arbitration  of  arms,  every  succeeding  day  of 
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battle  simply  confinaed  the  decisioti.  But  while  the 
Greeks  were  beaten  in  the  battlelield  as  well  as  in  the 
senate-hall,  their  superiority  was  tione  the  less  decided  on 
every  other  field  of  rivalry  than  that  of  politics ;  and  these 
very  stni^les  already  betokened  that  the  victory  of  Rome 
over  the  Hellenes  would  be  different  from  her  victories 
over  Gauls  and  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  charm  of 
Aphrodite  only  begins  to  vork  when  the  lance  is  broken 
and  the  helmet  and  shield  are  laid  aside, 
cbaracier '  King  Pyrrhus  was  the  son  of  Aeacide^  ruler  of  the 
"?'^  ^^^t  HoloBsians  (about  Janina),  who,  spared  as  a  kinsman  and 
PriThiu.  /  faithful  vassal  by  Alexander,  had  been  after  his  death  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  of  Macedonian  family-politics,  and  lost 
SIS.  in  it  first  his  kingdom  and  then  his  life  (441).  His  son, 
then  ^x  years  of  age,  was  saved  by  Glaucias  the  ruler  of 
the  Illyrian  Taulantii,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts 
for  the  possession  of  Macedonia  he  was,  when  Still  a  boy, 
restored  by  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  to  his  hereditary 
807.  principality  (447) — but  only  to  lose  it  again  after  a  few 
yenrs  through  the  influence  of  the  opposite  party  (about 
802.  453),  and  to  begin  his  military  career  as  an  exiled  prince 
in  the  train  of  the  Macedonian  generals.  Soon  his 
personality  asserted  itself.  He  shared  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Antigonus;  and  the  old  marshal  of  Alt-xnnder  took 
delight  in  the  bom  soldier,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
grey-headed  general  only  wanted  years  to  be  already  the 
first  warrior  of  the  age.  The  unfortunate  battle  at  Ipsus 
brought  him  as  a  hostage  to' Alexandria,  to  the  court  of 
the  founder  of  the  Lagid  dynasty,  where  by  his  daring  and 
downright  character,  and  his  soldierly  spirit  thoroughly 
despising  everything  that  was  not  military,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  politic  king  Ptolemy  no  less  than  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  royal  ladies  by  his  ni.inly  beauty, 
which  was  not  impaired  by  his  \v\h\  look  and  stately  tread. 
Just  at  this  time  the  enterprising  Demetrius  was  once  more 
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establishing  himself  tn  a  new  kingdom,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  Macedonia ;  of  course  with  the  intention  of 
using  it  aa  a  lever  to  revive  the  monarchy  of  Alexander. 
To  keep  down  his  ambitious  designs,  it  was  important  to 
give  him  employment  at  home;  and  Ptolemy,  who  knew 
how  to  make  admirable  use  of  such  fiery  spirits  as  the 
Epirot  youth  in  the  prosecution  of  his  subtle  policy,  not 
ottly  met  the  wishes  of  his  consort  queen  Berenice,  but 
also  promoted  his  own  ends,  by  giving  his  stepdaughter 
the  princess  Antigone  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince,  and 
lending  his  aid  and  powerful  influence  to  support  the 
Fetom  of  his  beloved  "son"  to  his  native  land  (458).  2M. 
Restored  to  his  paternal  kingdom,  he  soon  carried  all  -  .^ 
before  him.  The  brave  Epirots,  the  Albanians  of  antiquity, 
clung  with  hereditary  loyalty  and  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the 
high-spirited  youth — the  "eagle,"  as  they  called  him.  In 
the  confusion  that  arose  regarding  the  succession  to  the 
Macedonian  throne  after  the  death  of  Cassander  (457),  tlw  207. 
£pirot  extended  his  dominions :  step  by  4Mp  he  gained 
the  i^ions  on  the  Ambracian  gulf  with  the  important 
town  of  Ambracia,  the  island  of  Corcyrn  (i.  491),  and  even 
a  part  <rf  the  Macedonian  territory,  and  with  forces  far 
inferior  he  made  head  against  king  Demetrius  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Macedonians  themselves.  Indeed,  when 
Demetrius  was  by  his  own  folly  hurled  from  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  was  voluntarily  proffered  by  them  to  his  chivalrous 
opponent,  a  kinsman  of  the  Alexandrid  house  (467).  No  287. 
one  was  in  reahty  worthier  than  Pyrihus  to  wear  the  royal 
diadem  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander.  In  an  age  of  deep 
depravity,  in  which  princely  rank  and  baseness  began  to 
be  synonymous,  the  personally  unspotted  and  morally  pure 
character  of  Pyrrhus  shone  conspicuous.  For  the  free 
fanners  of  the  hereditary  Macedonian  soil,  who,  although 
diminished  and  impoverished,  were  far  from  sharing  in 
that  decay  of  morals  and  of  valour  which  the  government 
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of  the  Diadochi  produced  in  Greece  and  Asia,  Pyrrhus 
appeared  exactly  formed  to  be  the  fitting  king, — ^Pyrrhus, 
who,  like  Alexander,  in  his  household  and  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends  preserved  a  heart  open  to  all  human  sympathies, 
and  constantly  avoided  the  bearing  of  an  Oriental  sultan 
which  was  so  odious  to  the  Macedonians ;  and  who,  like 
Alexander,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  tactician  of 
his  time.  But  the  singularly  overstrained  national  feeling 
of  the  Macedonians^  which  preferred  the  most  paltry 
Macedonian  sovereign  to  the  ablest  foreigner,  and  the 
irrational  insubordination  of  the  Macedonian  troops 
towards  every  non-Macedonian  leader,  to  which  Eumenes 
the  Cardian,  the  greatest  general  of  the  school  of  Alexander, 
had  fallen  a  victim,  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  rule 
of  the  prince  of  Epirus.  Pjrrrhus^  who  could  not  exercise 
>,  sovereignty  over  Macedonia  with  the  consent  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  who  was  too  powerless  and  perhaps  too 
high  spirited  to  force  himself  on  the  nation  against  its 
will,  after  reigning  seven  months  left  the  country  to  its 
native  misgovemment,  aud  went  home  to  his  faithful 
287.  Epirots  (467).  But  the  man  who  had  worn  the  crown  of 
Alexander,  the  brother-in-law  of  Demetrius,  the  son-in-law 
of  Rolemy  Lagides  and  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  the 
highly-trained  tactician  who  wrote  memoirs  and  scientific 
dissertations  on  the  military  art,  could  not  possibly  end  his 
days  in  inspecting  at  a  set  time  yearly  the  accounts  of  the 
royal  cattle  steward,  in  receiving  from  his  brave  Epirots 
their  customary  gifts  of  oxen  and  sheep,  in  thereupon,  at 
the  altar  of  Zeus,  procuring  the  renewal  of  their  oath  of 
allegiance  and  repeating  his  own  engagement  to  respect  the 
laws,  and — for  the  better  confirmation  of  the  whole — in 
carousing  with  them  all  night  long.  If  there  was  no  place 
for  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  there  was  no  abiding 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity  at  all ;  he  was  fitted  for  the  first 
place,  and  he  could  not  be  content  with  the  second.     His 
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news  therefore  turned  abroad.  The  kings,  who  were 
quarrelling  for  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  although 
agreeing  in  nothing  else,  were  ready  and  glad  to  concur  in 
aiding  the  voluntary  departure  of  their  dangerous  rival ; 
and  that  his  faithful  war-comrades  would  follow  him  where- 
ever  he  led,  he  knew  full  well.  Just  at  that  time  the 
circumstances  of  Italy  were  such,  that  the  project  which 
had  been  meditated  forty  years  before  by  Pyrrhus's  kinsman, 
his  fother's  cousjn,  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  quite  recently 
by  his  father-in-law  AgaUiodes,  once  more  seemed  feasible ; 
and  so  Pyrrhus  resolved  to  abandon  his  Macedonian 
schemes  and  to  found  for  himself  and  for  the  Hellenic 
nation  a  new  empire  in  the  west 

The  interval  of  repose,  which  the  peace  with  Samnium 

in  464  had  procured  for  Italy,  was  of  brief  duration ;  the  260. 

/    impulse  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  league  against  ^"^ 

,    Roman  ascendency  came  on  this  occasion  from  the  Luca-  Italian* 
.    niaiu.     This  people,  by  taking  part  with  Rome  during  the  ^^^' 

'  Samnite  wars,  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Tarentines  and  The 
essentiaUy  contributed  to  the  decisive  issue ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  services,  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them 
the  Greek  cities  in  their  territory.  Accordingly  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  they  had,  in  concert  with  the  Bruulans, 
set  themselves  to  subdue  these  cities  in  succession.     The 

'  Thurines,  repeatedly  assailed  by  Stenius  Statihus  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Lucanians  and  reduced  to  extremities,  applied  for 
assistance  against  the  Lucanians  to  the  Roman  senate — 
just  as  formerly   the  Campatiians  had   asked  the  aid  of 

/  Rome  against  the  Samnites — -and  beyond  doubt  with  a  like 
sacrifice  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  founding  of  the  fortress  Venusia,  Rome 
could  dispense  with  the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians ;  so  the 
Romans  granted  the  prayer  of  ihe  Thurines,  and  enjoined 
>'  r  friends  and  allies  to  desist  from  their  designs  on  a 
'  ity  which   had  surrendered  itself  to  Rome.     The  Luca- 
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nians  and  Bruttians,  thus  cheated  by  their  more  powerful 
allies  of  their  share  in  the  common  spoil,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  opiK>sition-i)arty  among  the  Samnites 
and  Tarentines  to  bring  about  a  new  Italian  coalition; 
and  when  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  warn  them, 
they  detained  the  envoys  in  captivity  and  began  the  war 
285.  against  Rome  with  a  new  attack  on  Thurii  (about  469), 
while  at  the  same  time  they  invited  not  only  the  Samnites 
and  Tarentines,  but  the  northern  Italians  also — the  Etrus- 
cans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls — to  join  them  in  the  struggle 
The  for  freedom.     The  Etruscan  league  actually  revolted,  and 

^i  d^cdis^  hired  numerous  liands  of  Gauls ;  the  Roman  army,  which 
the  praetor  Lucius  Ca^ilius  was  leading  to  the  help  of  the 
Arretines  who  had  remained  faithful,  was  annihilated  under 
the  walls  of  Arretium  by  the  Senonian  mercenaries  of  the 
Etruscans :  the  general  himself  fell  with  13,000  of  his  men 
284.  (470).  The  Senones  were  reckoned  allies  of  Rome;  the 
Romans  accordingly  sent  envoys  to  them  to  complain  of 
their  furnishing  warriors  to  serve  against  Rome,  and  to  re- 
quire the  surrender  of  their  captives  without  ransom.  But 
by  the  command  of  their  chieftain  Britomaris,  who  had  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  Romans  Tor  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  Senones  slew  the  Roman  envoys  and  openly  took  the 
Etruscan  side.  All  the  north  of  Italy,  Etruscans,  Umbri- 
ans, Gauls,  were  thus  in  arms  against  Rome ;  great  results 
might  be  achieved,  if  its  southern  provinces  also  should 
seize  the  moment  and  declare,  so  far  as  they  had  not 
The  already  done  so,  against  Rome.     In  fact  the  Samnites, 

mnites.  ^^^^  ready  to  make  a  stand  on  behalf  of  liberty,  appear  to 
have  declared  war  against  the  Romans ;  but  weakened  and 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  as  they  were,  they  could  be  of  little 
service  to  the  league ;  and  Tarentum  manifested  its  wonted 
delay.  While  her  antagonists  were  negotiating  alliances, 
settling  treaties  as  to  subsidies,  and  collecting  mercenaries, 
Rome  was  acting.     The  Senones  were  first  made  to  feel 
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how  dangerous  it  was  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Romans.  l~he 
The  consul  Publius  Cornelius  Dolabclla  advanced  with  a  8,,"™" 
strong  army  into  their  territory  ;  all  that  were  not  put  to  the  l"<<»i- 
sword  were  driven  forth  from  the  land,  and  this  tribe  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  the  Italian  nations  {471).     In  the  283. 
case  of  a  people  subsisting  chiefly  on  its  flocks  and  herds 
such  an  e^tpulsion  <«  masse  was  quite  practicable ;  and  the 
Seiiones  thus  expelled  from  Italy  probably  helped  to  make 
up  the  Gallic  hosts  which  soon  after  inundated  the  countries 
of  the  Danube,  Macedonia,  Greece,  ar\d  Asia  Minor,         ■A. 

The  next  neighbours  and  kinsmen  of  the  Senones,  the  The  BolL 
Boii,  terrilied  and  exasperated  by  a  catastrophe  which  had 
been  accomplished  with  so  fearful  a  rapidity,  united  in- 
stantaneously with  the  Etruscans,  who  still  continued  the 
war,  and  whose  Senonian  mercenaries  now  fought  against 
the    Romans    no    longer    as    hirelings,    but    as    desperate 
avengers  of  their  native  land.     A  powerful  Etrusco-Gallic 
army  marched  against  Rome  to  retaliate  the  annihilation  of 
the  Senonian  tribe  on  the  enemy's  capital,  and  to  extirpate 
Rome  from  the  face  of  the  earth   more  completely  than 
Vhad  been  formerly  done  by  the  chieftain  of  these  same 
'-,  Senones.     But  the  combined  army  was  decidedly  defeated 
\  by  the  Romans  at  its  passage  of  the  Tiber  in  the  neighbour- 
(  hood  of  the  Vadimonian  lake  {471).     After  they  had  once  288. 
\^  more  in  the  following  year  risked  a  general  engagement 
'   near  Populonia  with  no  better  success,  the  Boii  deserted 
'"^  their  confederates  and  concluded  a  peace  on  their  own 

account  with  the  Romans  {47a).  Thus  the  Gauls,  the  282. 
I  most  formidable  member  of  the  league,  were  conquered 
'  in  detail  before  the  league  was  fully  formed,  and  by  that 
means  the  hands  of  Rome  were  left  free  to  act  against 
Lower  Italy,  where  during  the  years  469—471  the  contest  28S-231. 
had  not  been  carried  on  with  any  vigour.  Hitherto  the 
weak  Roman  army  had  with  dilticulty  maintained  itself  in 
Thurii   against  the   Lucanians   and    Bruttians ;  but   now 
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281  (472)  the  consul  Gaius  Fabricius  Luscinus  appeared  with 
.   a  strong  army  in  front  of  the  town,  relieved  it,  defeated  the 
\    Lucanians  in  n  great  engagement,  and  took  their  general 
'j  Statilius  prisoner.     The  smaller  non-Doric  Greek  tofms, 
.  recc^izing  the   Romans  as  their  deliverers,  everywhere 
voluntarily    joined    them.      Roman    garrisons    were    left 
behind  in  the  most  important  places,  in  Locri,  Croton, 
Thurii,  and  especially  in  Rhegium,  on  which  latter  town 
the  Carthaginians  seem  also  to  have  had  designs.     Every- 
where  Rome  had   most  decidedly  the  advantage.     The 
annihilation  of  the  Senones  had  given  to  the  Romans  a 
considerable  tract  of  the   Adriatic  coast     With  a  view, 
/  .doubtless,  to  the  smouldering  feud  with  Tarentum  and  the 
already  threatened  invasion  of  the  Epirots,  they  hastened 
to  make  themselves  sure  of  this  coast  as  well  as  of  the 
£83,' Adriatic  sea.     A  burgess  colony  was  sent  out  (about  471) 
to  the  seaport  of  Sena  (Sinigaglia),  the  former  capital  of 
the  Senonian  territory;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman 
fleet  sailed  from  the  Tyrrhene  sea  into  the  eastern  waters, 
manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  being  stationed  in  the  Adriatic 
and  of  protecting  the  Roman  possessions  there 
804.        The  Tarentines  since  the  treaty  of  450  had  lived  at 
^^J^      peace  with    Rome,      They  had   been   spectaton   of  the 
Rome  and    long  Struggle  of  the  Samnites,  and  of  the  rapid  extirpation 
aientum.   ^^  j|^^  Senones  J  they  had  acquiesced  without  remonstrance 
in  the  establishment  of  Venusia,  Atria,  and  Sena,  and  in 
the   occupation   of  Thurii  and  of  Rhegium.     But  when 
the  Roman  fleet,  on  its  voyage  fiom  the  Tyrrhene  to  the 
Adriatic  sea,  now  arrived  in  the  Tarentinc  waters  and  cast 
anchor   in    the    harbour   of  the    friendly    city,    the    long, 
cherished  resentment  at  length  overflowed.     Old  treaties, 
which  prohibited  the  war-vessels  of  Rome  from  sailing  to 
the  east  of  the  Lacinian  promontory,  were  appealed  to  by 
popular  orators  tn  the  assembly  of  the  citizens.     A  furious 
mob  fell  upon  tbe  Roman  ships  of  war,  which,  assailed 
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suddenly  in  a  [uratica]  fashion,  succumbed  after  a  sharp 
struggle ;  five  ships  were  taken  and  their  crews  executed 
or  sold  into  slavery ;  the  Roman  admiral  himself  had  fallen 
in  the  engagement  Only  the  supreme  folly  and  supreme 
unscrupulousness  of  mob-rule  can  account  for  those  dis- 
graceful proceedings.  The  treaties  referred  to  belonged 
to  a  period  long  past  and  forgotten ;  it  is  clear  that  they 
no  longer  had  any  meaning,  at  least  subsequently  to  the 
founding  of  Atria  and  Sena,  and  that  the  Romans  entered 
the  bay  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  alliance ;  indeed,  it 
was  very  much  their  interest — as  the  further  course  of 
things  showed — to  afford  the  Tarentines  no  sort  of  pretext 
for  declarii^  war.  In  declaring  war  against  Rome — if 
such  was  their  wish — the  statesmen  of  Tarentum  were 
onij  doing  what  they  should  have  done  long  before ;  and 
if  they  preferred  to  rest  their  declaration  of  war  upon  the 
formal  pretext  of  a  breach  of  treaty  rather  than  upon  the 
real  ground,  no  further  objection  could  be  taken  to  that 
course,  seeing  that  diplotnacy  has  always  reckoned  it 
beneath  its  dignity  to  speak  the  plain  truth  in  plain 
language.  But  to  make  an  armed  attack  upon  the  fleet 
without  warning,  instead  of  summoning  the  admiral  to 
retrace  his  course,  was  a  foolish  no  less  than  a  barbarous 
act — one  of  those  horrible  barbarities  of  civilization,  when 
moral  principle  suddenly  forsakes  the  helm  and  the  merest 
coarseness  emerges  in  its  room,  as  if  to  warn  us  against 
the  childish  belief  that  civilization  is  able  to  extirpate 
brutality  from  human  nature. 

And,  as  if  what  they  had  done  had  not  been  enough, 
the  Tarentines  after  this  heroic  feat  attacked  Thurii,  the 
Roman  garrison  of  which  capitulated  in  consequence  of 
the  surprise  (in  the  winter  of  472-473);  and  inflicted  i;82-23l. 
severe  chastisement  on  the  Thurines — the  same,  whom 
Tarenline'  policy  had  aluindoned  to  the  Lucanians  and 
thereby  forcibly  constrained  into  sunender  to  Rome — for 
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their   desenion    from   the    Hellenic   ftnj   to   the   b«r- 

bnrians. 
mpts  The  barbariaiu,  howeter,  Mted  widi  amodendOB  whid^ 

"^  considering  their  power  aai  the  provocation  Ihejr  bid  n- 
ceived,  excites  astonishmeoL  It'wM  the ntoett «f  Rmob 
to  maintain  as  long  as  potiible  tte  Tarenttoe  oeHai&,j,  and 
the  leadii^  men  in  ibe  aenate  accordingly  r^ectcd  the 
proposal,  which  a.  mincn^  had  with  natural  rcMHtment  sub- 
mitted, to  declare  war  at  aaa  against  tfae  Tarentmes.  In 
fact,  the  continuance  ol  peaoe  on  the  part  of  Rone  was 
proffered  on  the  niost  modeialft  tenu  consistent  with  her 
honour — the  release  erf  the  capttves,  die  leatoiatitm  of 
Thurii,  the  surrender  of  dke  originaton  (rftbe  attack  oa  the 
lieeL  A  Roman  emb«Ky  proceeded  with  tfaeae  praposals  to 
SSI.  Tarentum  (473),  while  at  the  same  time,  to  add  weight  to 
their  word^  a  Roman  armj  under  Ihe  conaal  Lucius 
Aemitius  advanced  into  Samnium.  The  Tarentines  could, 
without  forfeiting  aught  of  their  independence,  accept  these 
terms ;  and  considering  the  little  inclination  for  war  in  so 
wealthy  a  commercial  city,  the  Romans  had  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  an  accommodation  was  still  possihie.  But  the 
attempt  to  preserve  peace  failed,  whether  through  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  Tarentines  who  recognized  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  aggressions  of  Rome,  the  sooner  the  better,  by 
a  resort  to  arms,  or  merely  through  the  unruHness  of  the 
city  rabble,  which  with  characteristic  Greek  naughtiness  sub- 
jected the  person  of  the  envoy  to  an  unworthy  insult.  The 
consul  now  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory  ;  but  in- 
stead of  immediately  commencing  hostilities,  he  offered  once 
more  the  same  terms  of  peace ;  and,  when  this  proved  in 
in,  he  began  to  lay  waste  the  fields  and  country  houses, 
and  he  defeated  the  civic  militia.  The  principal  persons 
captured,  however,  were  released  without  ransom ;  and  the 
hopie  was  not  abandoned  that  the  pressure  of  war  would  give 
to  the  aristocratic  party  ascendency  in  the  dly  and  so  bring 
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about  peace.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  wo^  that  the 
Romans  were  unwilling  to  drive  the  city  into  the  arms  of  the 
Epirot  king.  His  designs  on  Italy  were  no  longer  a  secret. 
A  Tarentine  embassy  had  already  gone  to  Pyrrhus  and  re- 
lumed without  having  accomplished  its  object.  The  king 
had  demanded  more  than  it  had  powers  to  grant  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  come  to  a  decision.  That  the 
civic  militia  knew  only  how  to  run  away  from  the  Romans, 

'  had  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  There  remained  only 
the  choice  between  a  peace  with  Rome,  which  the  Romans 
still  were  ready  to  agree  to  on  equitable  terms,  and  a  treaty 
with  Pyrrhus  on  any  condition  that  the  king  might  think 
proper ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  choice  between  submission 

'  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  subjection  to  the  iyrarrm's 
of  a  Greek  soldier. 

The  parties  in  the  city  were  almost  equally  balanced.  lyrhus 
At  length  the  ascendency  remained  with  the  national  J"™"'^"" 
party — a  result,  that  was  due  partly  to  the  justifiable 
predilection  which  led  them,  if  they  must  yield  to  a 
master  at  all,  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  barbarian,  but  partly 
also  to  the  dread  of  the  demagi^ues  that  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  moderation  now  forced  upon  it  by  circum- 
stances, would  hot  neglect  on  a  fitting  opportunity  to  exact 
vengeance  for  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Tarentine 
rabble.  The  city,  accordingly,  came  to  terms  with  Pyrrhus. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
Tarentines  and  of  the  other  Italians  in  arms  against  Rome, 
along  with  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  lartnlum. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  were,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the 
city.  Pyrrhus,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  remain  no 
longer  in  Italy  than  was  necessary ;  probably  with  the  tacit 
reservation  that  his  own  judgment  should  fix  the  time  during 
which  he  would  be  needed  there.  Nevertheless,  the  prey 
had  almost  slipped  out  of  his  hands.  While  the  Tarentine 
envoys — the  chiefs,  no    doubt,  of  the    war  jiarty — were 
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absent  in  Epirus,  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  dty,  now  hand 
pressed  by  the  Romana^  ondenrent  a  change.  The  chief 
command  was  already  entrusted  to  Agis,  a  man  fiiYOondile 
to  Rome,  when  the  return  of  the  envoys  with  the  oondoded 
treaty,  accompanied  by  Cineas  the  confidential  minister  of 
Pyrrhus,  again  brought  the  war  parQr  to  the  hefan. 
Landing  of  A  firmer  hand  now  grasped  the  rdns^  and  put  an  end  to 
^^  ^81.  the  pitiful  vacillation.  In  the  autumn  of  473  Milo^  the 
general  of  Pyrrhus,  landed  with  3000  Epirots  and  occupied 
the  citadel  of  the  town.  He  was  followed  in  the  banning 
2S0.  of  the  year  474  by  the  king  himself  who  landed  after  a 
stormy  passage  in  which  many  lives  were  lost  He 
transported  to  Tarentum  a  respectable  but  miscellaneous 
army,  consisting  partly  of  the  household  tro<qM^  Molossiana, 
Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  Ambraciots;  partly  of  the 
Macedonian  infantry  and  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which 
Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia  had  conformably  to  stipu- 
lation handed  over  to  him  ;  partly  of  Aetolian,  Acarnanian, 
and  Athamanian  mercenaries.  Altogether  it  numbered 
20,000  phalangitae,  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  3000 
cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  and  thus  was  not  much  smaller 
than  the  army  with  which  fifty  years  before  Alexander  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont 
Pyrrhus  The  affairs  of  the  coalition  were  in  no  very  favourable 

^^,.^®       state  when  the  king  arrived.     The  Roman  consul  indeed, 

coalition.  °  ,  ,  ' 

as  soon  as  he  saw  the  soldiers  of  Milo  taking  the  field 
against  him  instead  of  the  Tarentine  militia,  had  abandoned 
the  attack  on  Tarentum  and  retreated  to  Apulia ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  the  Romans 
virtually  ruled  all  Italy.  The  coalition  had  no  army  in  the 
field  anywhere  in  Lower  Italy ;  and  in  Upper  Italy  the 
Etruscans,  who  alone  were  still  in  arms,  had  in  the  last 
281.  campaign  (473)  met  with  nothing  but  defeat.  The  allies 
had,  before  the  king  embarked,  committed  to  him  the  chief 
command  of  all  their  troops,  and  declared  that  they  were 
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able  to  place  in  the  field  an  aniiy  of  350,000  infantiy  and 
30,000  cavalry.  The  reality  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  these 
great  promises.  The  army,  whose  chief  command  had  been 
committed  to  Pyrrhus,  had  still  to  be  created  ;  and  for  the 
time  being  the  main  resources  available  for  forming  it  were 
those  of  Tarentum  alone.  The  king  gave  orders  for  the 
enlisting  of  an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries  with  Tarentine 
money,  and  called  out  the  able-bodied  citizens  to  serve  in 
the  war.  But  the  Taientines  had  not  so  understood  the 
agreement.  They  had  thought  to  purchase  victory,  like 
any  other  commodity,  with  money ;  it  was  a  sort  of  breach 
of  contract,  that  the  Icing  should  compel  them  to  dght  for 
h  themselves.  The  more  glad  the  citizens  had  been  at 
first  after  Milo's  arrival  to  be  quit  of  the  burdensome 
service  of  mounting  guard,  the  more  unwillingly  they  now 
rallied  to  the  standards  of  the  king :  it  was  necessary  to 
threaten  the  negligent  with  the  penalty  of  death.  This 
result  now  justified  the  peace  party  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
communications  were  entered  into,  or  at  any  rate  appeared 
to  have  been  entered  into,  even  with  Rome.  Pyrrhus, 
prepared  for  such  opposition,  immediately  Created  Tarenium 
as  a  conquered  city ;  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses, 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  the  numerous  clubs 
{tntnrina}  were  suspended,  the  theatre  was  shut,  the 
promenades  were  closed,  and  the  gates  were  occupied  with 
Epirot  guards.  A  number  of  the  leading  men  were  sent 
over  the  sea  as  hostages ;  others  escaped  the  like  fate  by  flight 
to  Rome.  These  strict  measures  were  necessary,  for  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  in  any  sense  to  rely  upon  the  Taren- 
tines.  It  was  only  now  that  the  king,  in  possession  of  that 
important  city  as  a  basis,  could  begin  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Romans  too  were  well  aware  of  the  conflict  which  Prepora- 
awaited  them.     In  order  first  of  all  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  '^"^" 
their  allies  or,  in  other  words,  of  their  subjects,  the  towns 
,  that  could  not  be  depended  on  were  garrisoned,  and  the 
VOL.  II  34 
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leaders  of  the  party  of  independence,  where  it  seemed 
needful,  were  arrested  or  executed :  such  was  the  case  with 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  senate  of  Praeneste. 
For  the  war  itself  great  exertions  were  made ;  a  war  con- 
tribution was  levied;  the  full  contingent  was  called  forth 
from  all  their  subjects  and  allies ;  even  the  proletarians  who 
were  properly  exempt  from  obligation  of  service  were  called 
to  arms.  A  Roman  army  remained  as  a  reserve  in  the 
c:i[)ital.  A  second  advanced  under  the  consul  Tiberius 
Coruncanius  into  Etruria,  and  dispersed  the  forces  of  Voici 
and  Volsinil  The  main  force  was  of  course  destined  for 
!>3wer  Italy;  its  departure  was  hastened  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reach  Pyrrhus  while  still  in  the  territory 
of  Tarentuni,  and  to  prevent  him  and  his  forces  from 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Samnites  and  other  south 
Italian  levies  that  were  in  arms  against  Rome.  The  Roman 
garrisons,  that  were  placed  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Lower 
Italy,  were  intended  tem|>orarily  to  check  the  king's 
progress.  But  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
Rhegium — one  of  the  legions  levied  from  the  Campanian 
subjects  of  Rome  under  a  Campanian  captain  Decius-V 
dejirived  the  Romans  of  that  important  town.  It  was  not, 
however,  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Pytrhus.  While  dti 
the  one  hand  the  national  hatred  of  the  Campaniais 
against  the  Romans  undoulitedly  contributed  to  produce 
this  military  insurrection,  it  was  impossible  on  the  other 
hand  that  Pyrrhus,  who  had  cross^jd  the  sea  to  shield  and 
protect  the  Hellenes,  could  receive  as  his  allies  troops  who 
had  put  to  death  their  Rhegine  hosts  in  their  own  houses. 
Thus  they  remained  isolated,  in  close  league  with  their 
kinsmen  and  comrades  in  crime,  the  Mamertines,  that  is, 
the  Campanian  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  who  had  by 
similar  means  gained  posses-iion  of  Messana  on  the  apposite 
side  of  the  straits;  and  ihcy  pillaged  and  laid  waste  for 
their  own  behoof  the  adjartnt  Gretk  towns,  such  as  Croton, 
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where  they  put  to  death  the  Roman  ganison,  and  Caulonia, 
which  they  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Romans 
succeeded,  by  means  of  a  weak  corps  which  advanced 
along  the  Lucanian  frontier  and  of  the  garrison  of  Venusia, 
in  preventing  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  from  uniting 
with  Pyrrhus;  while  the  main  force — four  legions  as  it 
would  appear,  and  so,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
allied  troops,  at  least  50,000  strong — marched  against 
Pyrrhus,  under  the  consul  Publius  Laevinus. 

With  a  view  to  cover  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heraclea,  B^tie  a 
the  king  had  Uken  up  a  position  with  his  own  and  the  "*"'^'° 
Tarentine  troops  between  that  city  and  Pandosia'  (474).  ^gQ 
The  Romans,  covered  by  their  cavalry,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Siris,  and  opened  the  battle  with  a  vehement  and 
successful  cavalry  charge ;  the  king,  who  led  his  cavalry  in 
person,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  the  Greek  horse- 
men, panic-struck  by  the  disappearance  of  their  leader, 
abandoned  the  field  to  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
and  began  a  fresh  and  more  decisive  engagement.  Seven 
times  the  legions  and  the  phalanx  met  in  shock  of  battle, 
and  still  the  conflict  was  undecided.  Then  Megactes,  one 
of  the  best  oflncers  of  the  king,  fell,  and,  because  on  this 
hotly<onlested  day  he  had  worn  the  king's  armour,  the 
army  for  the  second  time  believed  that  the  king  had  fallen ; 
the  ranks  wavered ;  l>aevinus  already  felt  sure  of  the 
victory  and  threw  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  on  the  Hank  of 
the  Greeks.  But  Pyrrhus,  marching  with  uncovered  head 
through  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  revived  the  sinking 
courage  of  his  troops.  The  elephants  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  reserve  were  brought  up  to  meet  the  cavalry ; 
the  horses  took  fright  at  them ;  the  soldiers,  not  knowing 
how  to  encounter  the  huge  beasts,  turned  and  fled  ;  the 
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masses  of  disordered  horsemen  and  the  pursuing  elephants 
at  length  broke  the  compact  ranks  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
and  the  elephants  in  concert  with  the  excellent  Thessalian 
cavalry  wrought  great  slaughter  among  the  fugitives.  Had 
not  a  brave  Roman  soldier,  Gaius  Minucius,  the  fiTSt  hastate 
of  the  fourth  legion,  wounded  one  of  the  elephants  and 
thereby  thrown  the  pursuing  troops  into  confusion,  the 
Roman  army  would  have  been  extirpated ;  as  it  waa,  the 
remainder  of  the  Roman  troops  succeeded  tn  retreating 
across  the  Siris.  Their  loss  was  great ;  7000  Romans  were 
found  by  the  victors  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
a 000  were  brought  in  prisoners;  the  Romans  themselves 
Stated  their  loss,  including  probably  the  wounded  carried 
off  the  field,  at  15,000  men.  But  Pyrrhus't  army  had 
suffered  not  much  less :  nearly  4000  (rf  his  best  soldiers 
strewed  the  field  of  battle,  and  several  of  his  ablest  captains 
had  fallen.  Considering  that  his  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the 
veteran  soldiers  who  were  far  more  difhcult  to  be  replaced 
than  the  Roman  militia,  and  that  he  owed  his  victory  only 
to  the  surprise  produced  by  the  attack  of  the  elephants 
which  could  not  be  often  repeated,  the  king,  skilful  judge 
of  tactics  as  he  was,  may  well  at  an  after  period  have 
described  this  victory  as  resembling  a  defeat ;  although  he 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  communicate  that  piece  of  self- 
criticism  to  the  public — as  the  Roman  poets  afterwards 
invented  the  story — ^in  the  inscriptiwi  of  the  votive  offering 
presented  by  him  at  Tarentum.  Politically  it  mattered 
little  in  the  first  instance  at  what  sacrifices  the  victory  was 
bought ;  the  gain  of  the  first  battle  against  the  Romans  was 
of  inestimable  value  for  Pyrrhus.  His  tak-nts  as  a  general 
had  been  brilliantly  displayed  on  this  new  field  of  battle, 
and  if  anything  could  breathe  unity  and  energy  into  the 
languishing  league  of  the  Italians,  the  victory  of  Heiaclea 
could  not  fail  to  do  so.  But  even  the  immediate  results 
of  the  victory  were  considerable  and  lasting.      Lucania  was 
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lost  to  the  Romans :  Laevinus  collected  the  troops  stationed 
there  and  marched  to  Apulia.  The  Bnittians,  Lucanians, 
and  Samnites  joined  Pynhus  unmolested.  Wilh  the 
exception  of  Rhegium,  which  pined  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Campanian  mutineers,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities 
joined  the  king,  and  Locri  even  voluntarily  deliverey  up  to 
him  the  Roman  garrison ;  in  his  case  they  were  persuaded, 
and  with  reason,  that  they  would  not  be  abandoned  to  the 
Italians.  The  Sabellians  and  Greeks  thus  passed  over  to 
Pyrrhua ;  but  the  victory  produced  no  further  eflect.  The 
Latins  showed  no  inclination  to  get  quit  of  the  Roman 
rule,  burdensome  as  it  might  be,  by  the  help  of  a  foreign 
dynast  Venusia,  ah  hough  now  wholly  surrounded  by 
enemies,  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness  to  Rome. 
Pyrrhus  proposed  to  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Sins,  whose 
brave  demeanour  the  chivalrous  king  requited  by  the  most 
honourable  treatment,  that  they  should  enter  his  army  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  fashion ;  but  he  learned  that  he 
was  fighting  not  with  mercenaries,  but  with  a  nation.  Not 
one,  either  Roman  or  Latin,  took  service  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  offered  peace  to  the  Romans.  He  was  too  Attempts 
sagacious  a  soldier  not  to  recognize  the  precariousness  of  ''  V^'^ 
hb  footing,  and  too  skilled  a  statesman  not  to  profit 
opportunely  by  the  moment  which  placed  him  In  the  most 
fovourable  position  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  now 
hoped  that  under  the  first  impression  made  by  the  great 
battle  on  the  Romans  he  should  be  able  to  secure  the 
lieedom  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  to  call  into 
existence  between  them  and  Rome  a  series  of  states  of  the 
second  and  third  order  as  dependent  allies  of  the  new 
Greek  power ;  for  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  demands  :  the 
release  of  all  Greek  towns-~and  therefore  of  the  Campanian 
and  Lucanian  towns  in  particular — from  allegiance  to  Rome, 
and  restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Samnites, 
Daunians,   Lucanians,  and  Brutlians,  or  in  other  words 
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especially  the  surrender  of  Luccria  and  Venusia.  If  a 
further  stniggle  with  Rome  could  hardly  be  avoided,  it  was 
not  ilesirable  at  any  rate  to  begin  it  till  the  western 
Hellenes  should  be  united  under  one  ruler,  till  Sicily 
should  be  acquired  and  perhaps  Africa  be  conquered. 

Provided  with  such  instructions,  the  Thessalian  Cineas, 
the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  went  to  Rome.  That 
dexterous  negotiator,  whom  his  contemporaries  compared 
to  Demosthenes  so  far  as  a  rhetorician  might  be  compared 
to  a  statesman  and  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  to  a  popular 
leader,  had  orders  to  display  by  every  means  the  respect 
which  the  victor  of  Heraclea  really  felt  for  his  vanquished 
opponents,  to  make  known  the  wish  of  the  king  to  come  to 
Rome  in  person,  to  influence  men's  minds  m  the  king's 
favour  by  panegyrics  which  sound  so  well  in  the  mouth  of 
on  enemy,  by  earnest  flatteries,  and,  as  opportunity  oFTcrcd, 
also  by  well-timed  gifts — in  short  to  try  upon  the  Roni^ms 
all  the  arts  of  cabinet  policy,  as  they  had  been  tested  at  ihe 
courts  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  senate  hesitated  ; 
to  many  it  seemed  a  prudent  course  to  draw  back  a  step 
and  to  wait  till  their  dangerous  antagonist  should  have 
further  entangled  himself  or  should  be  no  more.  But  the 
grey-haired  and  blind  consular  Appius  Claudius  (censor 
812-307.  443,  consul  447,  458),  who  had  long  withdrawn  from  state 
affairs  but  had  himself  conducted  at  this  decisive  moment 
to  the  senate,  breathed  the  unbroken  energy  of  his  own 
vehement  nature  with  words  of  fire  into  the  souls  of  the 
younger  generation.  They  gave  to  the  message  of  the 
king  the  proud  reply,  which  was  flrst  heard  on  this  occasion 
and  became  thenceforth  a  maxim  of  the  state,  that  Rome 
never  negotiated  so  long  as  there  were  foreign  troops  on 
Italian  ground  ;  and  to  make  good  their  words  they  dis- 
missed the  ambassador  at  once  from  the  city.  The  object 
of  the  mission  had  failed,  and  the  dexterous  diplomatist, 
iis-ead,  of  producing  an  effect  by  his  oratorli?al  art,  had 
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on  the  contrary  been  himself  impressed  by  such  manly 
earnestness  after  so  severe  a  defeat — he  declared  at  home 
that  every  burgess  in  that  dty  had  seemed  to  him  a 
Icing ;  in  truth,  the  courtier  had  gained  a  sight  of  a  free 
people. 

Pyirbus,  who  during  these  negotiations  had  advanced  Pyrrhus 
into  Campania,  immediately  on  the  news  of  their  being  ^^^^ 
broken  off  marched  against  Rome,  to  co-operate  with  the  Ronie^ 
Etruscans,  to  shake  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  to  threaten  the 
city  itself.  But  the  Romans  as  little  allowed  themselves  to 
be  terrified  as  cajoled.  At  the  summons  of  the  herald  "to 
enrol  in  the  room  of  the  (alien,"  the  young  men  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  had  pressed  forward  in  crowds 
to  enlist ;  with  the  two  newly-formed  legions  and  the  corps 
withdrawn  from  Lucania,  Laevinus,  stronger  than  before, 
followed  the  march  of  the  king.  He  protected  Capua 
against  him,  and  frustrated  his  endeavours  to  enter  into 
communications  with  Neapolis.  So  firm  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Romans  that,  excepting  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy, 
no  allied  state  of  any  note  dared  to  break  oK  from  the 
Roman  alliance.  Then  Pyrrhus  turned  against  Rome  itselC 
Through  a  rich  country,  whose  flourishing  condition  he 
beheld  with  astonishment,  he  marched  against  Fregellae 
which  he  surprised,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and 
reached  Anagnia,  which  is  not  more  than  forty  miles  from 
Rome.  No  army  crossed  his  path  ;  but  everywhere  the 
towns  of  Idtium  closed  their  gates  against  him,  and  with 
measured  step  Laevinus  followed  him  from  Campania, 
while  the  consul  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  who  had  just  con- 
cluded a  seasonable  peace  with  the  Etruscans,  brought  up 
a  second  Roman  army  from  the  north,  and  in  Rome  itself 
the  reserve  was  preparing  for  battle  under  the  dictator 
Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus.  In  these  circumstances  Pyrrhus 
could  accomjilish  nothing ;  no  course  was  lefl  to  him  but 
to  retire.     For  a  time  be  still  remained  inactive  in  Cam- 
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pania  in  presence  of  the  united  armies  of  the  two  consuls ; 
but  no  opportunity  occurred  of  striking  an  effective  blow. 
When  winter  came  on,  the  king  evacuated  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  distributed  his  troops  among  the  friendly 
towns,  taking  up  his  own  winter  quarters  in  Tarentum. 
Thereupon  the  Romans  also  desisted  from  their  operations. 
The  army  occupied  standing  quarters  near  Firmum  in 
Picenum,  where  by  command  of  the  senate  the  legions 
defeated  on  the  Siris  spent  the  winter  by  way  of  punishment 
under  tents. 
>.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  474.  The  separate  peace 
,,  which  at  the  decisive  moment  Etruria  had  concluded  with 
Rome,  and  the  king's  unexpected  retreat  which  entirely 
disappointed  the  liigh-strung  hopes  of  the  Italian  con- 
federates, counterbalanced  in  great  meiisure  the  impression 
of  the  victory  of  Heraclea,  The  Italians  complained  of  the 
burdens  of  the  war,  particularly  of  the  bad  discipline  of  the 
mercenaries  qu.irtered  among  them,  and  the  king,  weary  of 
the  petty  quarrelling  and  of  the  impolitic  as  well  as  un- 
military  conduct  of  hts  allies,  began  to  have  a  presentiment 
that  the  problem  which  had  follen  to  him  might  be,  despite 
all  tactical  successes,  politically  insoluble.  The  arrival  of 
a  Roman  emliassy  of  three  consulars,  including  Gains 
Fabricius  the  conqueror  of  Thurii,  again  revived  in  him  for 
a  moment  the  hopes  of  peace ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
they  had  only  power  to  treat  for  the  ransom  or  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Pyrrhus  rejected  their  demand,  but  at  the 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia  he  released  all  the  prisoners  on  their 
word  of  honour.  Their  keeping  of  that  word,  and  the 
re[>ulse  by  the  Roman  ambassador  of  an  attempt  at  bribery, 
were  celebrated  by  posterity  in  a  manner  most  unbecoming 
and  betokening  rather  the  dishonourable  character  of  the 
later,  than  the  honourable  feeling  of  that  earlier,  epoch. 
(.  In  the  spring  of  475  Pyrrhus  resumed  the  offensive, 
and   advanced    into    Apulia,    whither    the    Roman    army 
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marched  to  meet  hJm.     In  the  hope  of  shaking  the  Roman  Battle  or 
symmachy  in  these  regions  by  a  decisive  victory,  the  king  ""^ 

offered  battle  a  second  time,  and  the  Romans  did  not 
refuse  it.  The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  near 
Ausculum  (Ascoli  di  Puglia).  Under  the  banners  of 
Pyrrhus  there  fought,  besides  his  Epirot  and  Macedonian 
troops,  the  Italian  mercenaries,  the  but^ess-force — the  white 
shields  as  they  were  called — of  Tarentum,  and  the  allied 
Lucanians,  Bnittians,  and  Samnites — altogether  70,000 
in&ntry,  of  whom  16,000  were  Greeks  and  Epirols,  more 
than  8000  cavalry,  and  nineteen  elephants.  The  Romans 
were  supported  on  that  day  by  the  Latins,  Campanians, 
Volscians,  Sabines,  Umbrians,  Mamicinians,  Paelignians, 
Frentanians,  and  Arpanians.  They  too  numbered  above 
70,000  infantry,  of  whom  20,000  were  Roman  citizens, 
and  8000  cavalry.  Both  parties  had  made  alterations  in 
their  military  system.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  with  the  sharp 
eye  of  a  soldier  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  manipular 
organization,  had  on  the  wings  substituted  for  the  long 
front  of  his  phalanxes  an  arrangement  by  companies  with 
intervals  between  them  in  imitation  of  the  cohorts,  and — 
perhaps  for  political  no  less  than  for  military  reasons — had 
placed  the  Tarentine  and  Samnite  cohorts  between  the  sub- 
divisions of  his  own  men.  Id  the  centre  alone  the  Epirot 
phalanx  stood  in  close  order.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping 
off  the  elephants  the  Romans  produced  a  species  of  war- 
chariot,  from  which  projected  iron  poles  furnished  with 
chafing-dishes,  and  on  which  were  fastened  moveable  masts 
adjusted  with  a  view  to  being  lowered,  and  ending  in  an 
iron  spike — in  some  degree  the  model  of  the  boarding- 
bridges  which  were  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

According  to  the  Greek  account  of  the  battle,  which 
seems  less  one-sided  than  the  Roman  account  also  extant, 
the  Greeks  had  the  disadvantage  on  the  first  day,  as  they 
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did  not  succeed  in  deploying  their  line  along  the  sleep  and 
marshy  banks  of  the  river  where  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  battle,  or  in  bringing  their  cavalry  and  elephants 
into  action.  On  the  second  day,  however,  Fyrrhus  antici- 
pated the  Romans  in  occupying  the  intersected  ground, 
and  thus  gained  without  loss  the  plain  where  he  could 
without  disturbance  draw  up  his  phalanx.  Vunly  did  the 
Romans  with  desperate  courage  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the 
sarissae ;  the  phalanx  preserved  an  unshaken  front  under 
every  assault,  but  in  its  turn  was  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  not  till  the 
numerous  escort  of  the  elephants  had,  with  arrows  and 
stones  hurled  from  slings,  dislodged  the  combatants  stationed 
in  the  Roman  war-chariots  and  had  cut  the  traces  of  the 
horses,  and  the  elephants  pressed  upon  the  Roman  line, 
that  it  began  to  waver.  The  giving  way  of  the  guard 
attached  to  the  Roman  chariots  formed  the  signal  foruniversal 
flight,  which,  however,  did  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives,  as  the  adjoining  camp  received  the  fugitives.  The 
Roman  account  of  the  battle  alone  mentions  the  circum- 
stance, that  during  the  principal  engagement  an  Arpanian 
corps  detached  from  the  Roman  main  force  had  attacked 
and  set  on  fire  the  weakly-guarded  Epirot  camp ;  but,  even 
if  this  were  correct,  the  Romans  are  not  at  all  justified  in 
their  assertion  that  the  battle  remained  undecided.  Both 
accounts,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Roman 
army  retreated  across  the  river,  and  that  Fyrrhus  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  number  of  the 
fallen  was,  according  to  the  Greek  account,  6000  on  the 
sideof  the  Romans,  3505  on  that  of  the  Greeks.*     Amongst 

'  These  numben   appear   credible.       The   Roman  account   uijgns, 

specifies  jooo  "  dead  on  the  Roman,  and  30,000  on  the  Greek  side. 
These  accounis  may  be  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  eihibiting,  in 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  it  a  possible  to  check  Ihe  statement,  the 
unlrastworthinesa — almost  without  exception — of  the  reports  of  numbcre, 
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the  wounded  was  the  king  himself,  whose  ann  had  been 
pierced  with  a  javelin,  while  he  was  fighting,  as  was  his 
wont,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  Pyrrhus  had  achieved  a 
victory,  but  bis  were  unfruitful  laurels ;  the  victory  was 
creditable  to  the  king  as  a  general  and  as  a  soldier,  but  it 
did  not  promote  his  political  designs.  What  Pyrrhus  needed 
was  a  brilliant  success  which  should  break  up  the  Roman 
army  and  give  an  opportunity  and  impulse  to  the  wavering 
allies  to  change  sides ;  but  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman 
confederacy  still  remained  unbroken,  and  the  Greek  army, 
which  was  nothing  without  its  leader,  was  fettered  for  a 
considerable  time  in  consequence  of  his  wound.  He  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  campaign  and  to  go  into  winter 
quartets ;  which  the  king  took  up  in  Tarentuin,  the  Romans 
on  this  occasion  in  Apulia,  It  was  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  resources  of 
the  king  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  just  as, 
politically,  the  loose  and  refractory  coalition  could  not 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  firmly- established  Roman 
symmachy.  The  sudden  and  vehement  style  of  the  Greek 
warfare  and  the  genius  of  the  general  might  perhaps  achieve 
another  such  victory  as  those  of  Heracleaand  Ausculum,  but 
every  new  victory  was  wearing  out  his  resources  for  further 
enterprise,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Romans  already  felt  them- 
selves the  stronger,  and  awaited  with  a  courageous  patience 
linal  victoiy.  Such  a  war  as  this  was  not  the  delicate  game  of 
ait  that  was  practised  and  understood  by  the  Greek  princes. 
All  strategical  combinations  were  shattered  against  the  full 
and  mighty  energy  of  the  national  levy.  Pyrrhus  felt  how 
matters  stood  :  weary  of  his  victories  and  despising  his 
allies,  he  only  persevered  because  military  honour  required 
him  not  to  leave  Italy  till  he  should  have  secured  his  clients 
ftom  barbarian  assault     With  his  impatient  temperament 

rupulons  [ii»nilion  of  the  annalists  with 
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it   might  be  presumed  that   be  would  embrace  the  first 
pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  burdensome  duty ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  from  Italy  was  soon  presented  to  him     | 
by  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  ' 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (465)  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  I 
were  without  any  leading  power.  While  in  the  several 
Hellenic  cities  incapable  demagogues  and  incapable  tyrants 
were  replacing  each  other,  the  Carthaginians,  the  old  rulers 
of  the  western  point,  were  extending  thetr  dominion  un- 
molested. After  Agrigentum  had  surrendered  to  them,  they 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  taldi^  final  steps 
towards  the  end  which  they  had  kept  in  view  for  centuries, 
and  for  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  authority ; 
they  set  themselves  to  attaclt  Syracuse,  That  city;  which 
foriDorly  by  its  armies  and  fleets  had  disputed  the  possession 
of  the  island  with  Carthage,  had  through  internal  dissension 
and  the  weakness  of  its  government  fallen  so  low  that  it  was 
obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  protection  of  its  walls  and 
in  foreign  aid ;  and  none  could  afford  that  aid  but  king 
I'yrrhus.  Pjrrhus  was  the  husband  of  Agathocles's  daughter, 
and  his  son  Alexander,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
Agathocles's  grandson.  Both  were  in  every  respect  natural 
heirs  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  ruler  of  Syracuse; 
and  if  her  freedom  was  at  an  end,  Syracuse  might  find  com- 
[lensation  in  becoming  the  capital  of  a  Hellenic  empire  of 
the  West.  So  the  Sjracusans,  like  the  Tarentines,  and 
under  similar  conditions,  voluntarily  offered  iheir  sovereignty 
to  king  Pyrrhus  (about  475)  ;  and  by  a  singular  conjuncture 
of  affairs  everything  seemed  to  concur  towards  the  success 
of  the  magnificent  plans  of  the  Epirot  king,  based  as  they 
primarily  were  on  the  possession  of  Tarentumand  Syracuse. 

The  immediate  effect,  indeed,  of  this  union  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  under  one  control  was  a  closer  concert 
also  on  the  part  of  their  antagonists.     Carthage  and  Rome      ' 
now  converted  their  old  commercial  treaties  into^tfToffensive 
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and  defensive  league  against  Pytrlius  (475),  tlie  temir  uf  27». 
.  ^-Khich  was  that,  if  Pyrrhus  invaded  Koman  or  Carthaginian 
'  ^tferritory,  llie  party  which  was  not  attacked  shuultl  furnish 
that  which  was  assailed  with  a  contingent  on  its  own  terri- 
tory and  should  itself  defray  the  expense  of  the  auxiliary 
troops ;  that  in  such  an  event  Carthage  should  be  bound 
to  furnish  transports  and  to  assist  the  Romans  also  with  a 
-  war  fleet,  but  the  crews  of  that  fleet  should  not  be  obliged 
yto  fight  for  the  Romans  by  land;  that  lastly,  both  states 
'should  pledge  themselves  not  to  qonclude  a  se|Kirate  peace 
with  Pynhus.  The  object  of  the  Romans  in  entering  into 
the  treaty  was  to  render  possible  an  attack  on  Tarentum 
and  to  cut  off  Pyrrhus  from  his  own  country,  neither  of 
which  ends  could  be  attained  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Punic  fleet;  the  object  of  the  Carthaginians  was  to 
detain  the  king  in  Italy,  so  that  they  might  be  able  without 
molestation  to  carry  into  eflect  their  designs  on  Syracuse.' 
It  was  accordingly  the  interest  of  both  powers  in  the  first 
insunce  to  secure  the  sea  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  A 
powerful  Carthaginian  fleet  of  iso  sail  under  the  admiral 
Mago  proceeded  from  Ostia,  whither  Mago  seems  to  have 
gone  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  The 
Hamertines,  who  anticipated  righteous  punishment  for  their 
outrage  upon  the  Greek  population  of  Messana  in  the  event 
of  Pyrrhus  becoming  ruler  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  attached 
themselves  closely  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and 
secured  for  them  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  straits.  The  allies 
wotild  willingly  have  brought  Rhegium  also  on  the  opposite 
coast  under  their  power;    but  Rome  could  not    possibly 

'  The  later  Romans,  and  the  modems  following  ihr-m,  ^ve  a  vErsion  of 
the  league,  as  if  the  Romans  had  designedly  avoideil  occepling  the  Canha- 
£inian  help  in  IIbIj.  1'his  would  have  been  irrational,  and  Ihu  facis  pro- 
■  1.  The  circumstance  that  Mago  did  not  land  at  Ostia  is 
not  by  any  such  foresighl.  but  simply  by  ihc  fact  ihat 
at  all  Ihrealcned  by  Pyrrluis  and  so  ilid  not  need  Canba- 
the  Caithaginians  certainly  fuuglit  for  Rome  in  Irunt  of 
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[lardon  the  Campantan  garrison,  and  an  attempt  of  the 
combined  Romans  and  Carthaginians  to  gain  the  city  l^ 
force  of  arms  miscarried.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  sailed 
thence  for  Syracuse  and  blockaded  the  city  by  sea,  while  at 
the  same  lime  a  strong  Phoenician  army  began  the  siege  by 

278.  land  (476).      It  was  high  time  that  Pyirhus  should  appear 

Tbird  rear  at  Syracuse :  but,  in  fact,  matters  in  Italy  were  by  no  means 

I  le  war.   j^^  ^^^j^  ^  condition  that  he  ar)d  his  troops  could  be  dis- 

278.  pensed  with  there.  The  two  consuls  of  476,  Gaius  Fabri- 
cius  Luscinus,  and  Quintus  Aemilius  Papus,  both  experi- 
enccil  generals,  had  begun  the  new  campaign  with  vigour, 
and  although  the  Romans  had  hitherto  sustained  nothing 
but  defeat  in  this  war,  it  was  not  they  but  the  victors  that 
were  weary  of  it  and  longed  for  peace.  I'yrrhus  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  accommodation  on  tolerable 
terms.  The  consul  Fabricius  had  handed  over  to  the  king 
a  wretch,  who  had  proposed  to  poison  him  on  condition  of 
being  well  paid  for  it.  Not  only  did  the  king  in  token  of 
gratitude  release  all  his  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom, 
but  he  felt  himself  so  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  brave 
opponents  that  he  offered,  by  way  of  personal  recompense, 
a  singularly  fair  and  favourable  peace.  Cineas  appears  to 
have  gone  once  more  to  Rome,  and  Carthage  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  apprehensive  that  Rome  might  come  to  terms. 
But  the  senate  remained  firm,  and  repeated  its  former 
answer.  Unless  the  king  was  willing  to  allow  Syracuse  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  to  have  his 
grand  scheme  thereby  disconcerted,  no  other  course  remained 
than  to  abandon  his  Italian  allies  and  to  confine  himself  for 
the  time  being  to  the  occupation  of  the  most  important 
seaports,  particularly  Tarentum  and  Locri.  In  vain  the 
hucanians  and  Samnites  conjured  him  not  to  desert  them  ; 
in  vain  the  Tarentines  summoned  him  either  to  comply 
with  his  duty  as  their  general  or  to  give  them^)ack  their 
cily.     The  kinL;  met  their  complaints  and  reprOTclies  with 
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the  consolatory  assurance  that  better  times  were  coming,  or 
with  abnipt  dismissal    Milo  remained  behind  in  Tarentum; 
Alexander,  the  lung's  son,  in  Locri ;  and  Fyrrhus,  with  his  Embubu 
main  force,  embarked  in  the  spring  of  476  at  Tarentum  for  *'""  C^J^- 
Syracuse,  for  Sidly. 

'  By  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  hands  of  the  Romans  The  war  in 
were  set  free  in  Italy;  none  ventured  to  oppose  them  in  '•^y^^P- 
the  open  field,  and  their  antagonists  everywhere  confined 
themselves  to  their  fastnesses  or  their  forests.  The  struggle 
however  was  not  tenninated  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  its  nature  as  a  warfare 
of  mountain  skirmishes  and  sieges,  partly  also,  doubtless, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Romans,  whose  fearful  losses 
are  indicated  by  a  decrease  of  1 7,000  in  the  burgess-roll 
from  473  to  479.  In  476  the  consul  Gaius  Fabricius  281.  276. 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  considerable  Tarentine  settle- 
ment of  Heraclea  to  enter  into  a  separate  peace,  which  was 
granted  to  it  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  In  the 
campaign  of  477  a  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  in  277. 
Samnium,  where  an  attack  thoughtlessly  made  on  some 
entrenched  heights  cost  the  Romans  many  lives,  and 
thereafter  in  southern  Italy,  where  the  Lucanians  and 
Bmttians  were  defeated.  On  the  other  hand  Milo,  issuing 
from  Tarentum,  anticipated  the  Romans  in  their  attempt 
to  surprise  Croton;  whereupon  the  Epirot  garrison  made 
even  a  successful  sortie  against  the  besieging  army.  At 
length,  however,  the  consul  succeeded  by  a  stratagem  In 
inducing  it  to  march  forth,  and  in  possessing  himself  of  the 
undefended  town  (477).  An  incident  of  more  moment  277. 
was  the  slaughter  of  the  Epirot  garrison  by  the  Locrians, 
who  had  formerly  surrendered  the  Roman  garrison  to  the 
king,  and  now  atoned  for  one  act  of  treachery  by  another. 
By  that  step  the  whole  south  coast  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum. 
These  successes,  however,  advanced  the  main  object  but 
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little.  Lower  Italy  itself  bad  long  been  defenceless ;  but 
Pyrrhus  was  not  subdued  so  long  as  Tarentuni  remained 
in  his  hands  and  thus  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  renew 
the  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  Romans  could  not  think 
of  undertaking  the  siege  of  that  city.  Even  apart  from  the 
fact  that  in  siege-wai&re,  which  had  been  revolutionized  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  Romans 
were  at  a  very  decided  disadvantage  when  matched  against 
an  experienced  and  resolute  Greek  commandant,  a  strong 
fleet  was  needed  for  such  an  enterprise,  and,  although  the 
Carthaginian  tiea^  promised  to  the  Romans  support  by 
sea,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  herself  in  Sicily  were  by  no 
means  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable  her  to  grant  that 
support, 
hui  The  landing  of  Pyrrhus  on  the  island,  which,  in  spite  of 

the  Carthaginian  fleet,  had  taken  place  without  interruption, 
had  changed  at  once  the  aspect  of  matters  there.  He  had 
immediately  relieved  Syracuse,  had  in  a  short  time  united  ' 
under  his  sway  all  the  free  Greek  cities,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Sicilian  confederation  had  wrested  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians nearly  their  whole  possessions.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  Carthaginians  could,  by  the  help  of  their 
fleet  which  at  that  time  ruled  the  Mediterranean  without 
a  rival,  maintain  themselves  in  Lilybaeum;  it  was  with 
difficulty,  and  amidst  constant  assaults,  that  the  Matnertines 
held  their  ground  in  Messaiia.  Under  such  circumstances, 
27S.  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  475,  it  would  have  been  the  duty 
of  Rome  to  lend  her  aid  to  the  Carthiiginians  in  Sicily,  far 
rather  than  that  of  Carthage  to  help  the  Romans  with  her 
fleet  to  conquer  Tarejitum ;  but  on  the  side  of  neither  ally 
was  there  much  inclination  to  secure  or  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  other.  Carthage  had  only  olTered  help  to  the 
Romans  when  the  real  danger  was  past ;  they  in  their  turn 
had  done  nothing  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  king  from 
Italy  and   the  fall  of  the   Carthaginian    power  in    Sicily. 
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Indeed,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaties  Carthage  had  even 
proposed  to  the  king  a  separate  peace,  ofTering,  in  return 
for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Lilytiaeutn,  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  her  other  Sicilian  possessions  and  even  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  king  money  and  ships  of  war,  of  cpurse 
with  a  view  to  his  crossing  to  Italy  and  renewing  the  war 
against  Rome.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  with  the 
possession  of  Lilybaeum  and  the  departure  of  the  king  the 
position  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Che  island  would  be  nearly 
the  same  as  it  had  been  before  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus; 
the  Greek  cities  if  left  to  themselves  were  powerless,  and 
the  lost  territory  would  be  easily  regained.  So  Pyrrhus 
rejdUed  the  doubly  perfidious  proposal,  and  proceeded  to 
build  for  himself  a  war  fleet  Mere  ignorance  and  short- 
sightedness in  after  times  censured  this  step ;  but  it  was 
really  as  necessary  as  it  was,  with  the  resources  of  the 
island,  easy  of  accomplishment.  Apart  from  the  considera- 
tion that  the  master  of  Ambracia,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse 
could  not  dispense  with  a  naval  force,  he  needed  a  fleet  to 
conquer  Lilybaeum,  to  protect  Tarentum,  and  to  attack 
Carthage  at  home  as  Agathocles,  Regulus,  and  Scipio  did 
before  or  afterwards  so  successfully.  Pyrrhus  never  was  so 
near  to  the  attainment  of  his  aim  as  in  the  summer  of  478,  27S. 
when  he  saw  Carthage  humbled  before  him,  commanded 
Sicily,  and  retained  a  iirin  footing  in  Italy  by  the  possession 
of  Tarentum,  and  when  the  newly^reated  fleet,  which  was 
to  connect,  to  secure,  and  to  augment  these  successes,  lay 
ready  for  sea  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

The  real  weakness  of  the  position  of  Pyrrhus  lay  in  his  Tbx 
faulty  internal  policy.     He  governed  Sicily  as  he  had  seen  J^^_ 
Ptolemy  rule  in  Egypt :  he  showed  no  res])ect  to  the  local  meni  of 
constitutions ;  be  placed  his  confidants  as  magistrates  over  ^"  "^ 
the  cities  whenever,  and  for  as  long  as,  he  pleased;  he 
made  his  courtiers  judges  instead  of  the  native  jurymen ; 
he  pronounced  arbitrary  sentences  of  confiscation,  banish- 
VOU  11  35 
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ment,  or  death,  even  Kgainst  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  promoting  his  coming  thither ;  he  placed  gairisons 
in  the  towns,  and  ruled  over  Sicily  not  as  the  leader  of  k 
national  league,  but  as  a  kin^  In  so  doing  he  probably 
reckoned  himself  according  to  oriental- Hellenistic  ideas  a 
good  and  vrise  ruler,  and  perhaps  he  really  was  so ;  but  the 
Greeks  bore  this  tiansplanution  of  the  system  of  the 
Diadochi  to  Syracuse  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  nation 
that  in  its  long  straggle  for  fteedom  had  lost  all  habits  of 
discipline;  the  Carthaginian  yoke  very  soon  appeared  to 
the  foolish  people  more  tolerable  than  their  new  military 
government.  The  most  important  cities  entered  into 
communications  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  with  the 
Mamertines ;  a  strong  Carthaginian  army  ventured  again  to 
appear  on  the  island ;  and  everywhere  supported  by  the 
Greeks,  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  the  battle  which 
Pyrrhus  fought  with  it  fortune  was,  as  always,  with  the 
"  Eagle  " ;  but  the  circumstances  served  to  show  what  the 
state  of  feeling  was  in  the  island,  and  what  might  and  must 
ensue,  if  the  king  should  depart 
Depariiin:  '^°  'bis  first  and  most  essential  error  Pyrrhus  added  a 
of  Pyrrhus  second ;  he  proceeded  with  his  fleet,  not  to  LUybaeum,  but 
to  Tarentom.  It  was  evident,  looking  to  the  very  ferment 
in  the  minds  of  the  Sicilians,  that  he  ought  first  of  all  to 
have  dislodged  the  Carthaginians  wholly  from  the  island, 
and  thereby  to  have  cut  off  the  discontented  from  their  last 
support,  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  Italy;  in  that 
quarter  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost,  for  Tarentum  was  safe 
enough  for  him,  and  the  other  allies  were  of  little  moment 
now  that  they  had  been  abandoned.  It  is  conceivable  that 
his  soldierly  spirit  impelled  him  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  his 
278.  not  very  honourable  departure  in  the  year  476  by  a  brilliant 
return,  and  that  his  heart  bled  when  he  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites.  But  problems, 
such  as   Pyrrlius   had   proposed   to  liiniself,  can   only   be 
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solved  by  men  of  iron  nature,  who  are  able  to  control  their 
feelings  of  compassion  and  even  their  sense  of  honour; 
and  Pyirhus  was  not  one  of  these. 

The  fatal  embarkation  took  place  towards  the  end  of  Fallorthe 
478.  On  the  voyage  the  new  Syracusan  fleeKJiad  to  kj^lj^ 
sustain  a  sharp  engagement  with  that  of  Carthage,  in  which 
it  lost  a  considerable  number  of  vessels.  The  departure  of 
the  Idng  and  the  accounts  of  this  first  misfortune  sufficed 
for  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
news  all  the  cities  refused  to  the  absent  king  money  and 
•  troops ;  and  the  brilliant  state  collapsed  even  more  rapidly 
tlian  it  had  arisen,  partly  because  the  king  had  himself 
undennined  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  the  loyalty  and 
affection  on  which  every  commonwealth  depends,  partly 
because  the  people  lacked  the  devotedness  to  renounce 
freedom  for  perhaps  but  a  short  term  in  order  to  save  their 
nationality.  Thus  the  enterprise  of  Pynhus  was  wrecked,  Recom- 
and  the  plan  of  his  life  was  ruined  irretrievably ;  he  was  ^^^"™' 
thenceforth  an  adventurer,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  great  luiianwar. 
and  was  bo  no  longer,  and  who  now  waged  war  no  longer 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  in  order  to  diown  thought 
amidst  the  reckless  excitement  of  the  game  and  to  find,  if 
possible,  in  the  tumult  of  battle  a  soldier's  death.  Arrived 
on  the  Italian  coast,  the  king  began  by  an  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Rhegium;  but  the  Cannpanians  repulsed  the 
attack  with  the  aid  of  the  Mamertines,  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  conflict  before  the  town  the  king  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  act  of  strilcing  down  an  officer  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand  he  surprised  Locri,  whose  inhabitants 
suffered  severely  for  their  slaughter  of  the  Epirot  garrison, 
and  he  plundered  the  rich  treasury  of  the  temple  of 
Persephone  there,  to  replenish  his  empty  exchequer.  Ihus 
he  arrived  at  Tarenlum,  it  is  said  with  20,000  infantry  and 
3000  cavalry.  But  these  were  no  longer  the  experienced 
veterans  of  former  days,  and  the  Italians  no  longer  hailed 
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them  as  deliverers;  the  confidence  and  hope  with  which 
they  had  received  the  king  five  years  before  were  gone; 
the  allies  were  destitute  of  money  and  of  men. 
Battleiwar  The  king  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of  479  with  the 
turn.  [376  ^'^^  "^  aiding  the  hard-pressed  Samnites,  in  whose 
territory  the  Romans  had  passed  the  previous  winter ;  and 
be  forced  the  consul  Manius  Curius  to  give  battle  near 
Beneventum  on  the  eampus  Arusinus,  before  he  could  form 
a  junction  with  hU  colleague  advancing  from  Lucania. 
But  the  division  of  the  army,  which  was  intended  to  take 
the  Romans  in  flank,  lost  its  way  during  its  night  march 
in  the  woods,  and  failed  to  appear  at  the  decisive  moment ; 
and  after  a  hot  conflict  the  elcjihants  again  decided  the 
butle,  but  decided  it  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  for, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  archers  who  were  stationed  to 
protect  the  camp,  they  attacked  their  own  people.  The 
victors  occupied  the  camp ;  there  fell  into  their  hands 
1300  prisoners  and  four  elephants — the  first  ih:it  were  seen 
in  Rome — besides  an  immense  spoil,  from  the  proceeds  ol 
which  the  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  the  water  of  the  Anio 
from  Tibur  to  Rome,  was  subsequently  built  Without 
troops  to  keep  the  field  and  without  money,  Pyrrhus 
applied  to  his  allies  who  had  contributed  to  his  equipment 
for  Italy,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  ;  but  even  in  his 
native  land  he  was  no  longer  feared,  and  his  request  was 
PfiThiu  refused.  Despairing  of  success  against  Rome  and  exasper 
luJyf  ^'^'^  ^y  ^li^s^  refusals,  Pyrrhus  left  a  garrison  in  Tarentum, 

2TC.  and  went  home  himself  in  the  same  year  (479)  to  Greece, 
where  some  prospect  of  gain  might  open  up  to  the  desperate 
player  sooner  than  amidst  the  steady  and  measured  course 
of  Italian  alTalrs.  In  fact,  he  not  only  rapidly  recovered 
the  portion  of  his  kingdom  that  had  been  taken  away,  but 
once  more  grasped,  and  not  without  success,  at  the  Mace- 
donian throne.  But  his  last  plans  also  were  thwarted  by 
the  calm  and  cautious  policy  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
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proud  spirit ;    he  still   gained    battles,  but   he   no   longer  ' 
gained  anj  lasting  success,  and  met  his  death  in  a  miserable 
street  combat  in  Peloponnesian  Ai^s  (483).  ^273. 

In  Italy  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  the  battle  of  Lut 
Beneventum  ;  the  last  convulsive  stru^les  of  the  national  ^|^y 
party  died  slowly  away.  So  long  indeed  as  the  warrior 
prince,  whose  mighty  arm  had  ventured  to  seize  the  reins 
of  destiny  in  Italy,  was  still  among  the  living,  he  held,  even 
when  absent,  the  stronghold  of  Tarentum  against  Rome. 
Although  after  the  departure  of  the  king  the  peace  party  Capture  of 
recovered  ascendency  in  the  dty,  Milo,  who  commanded 
there  on  behalf  of  Fyrrhus,  rejected  their  su^estions  and 
allowed  the  citizens  favourable  to  Rome,  who  had  erected 
a  separate  fort  for  themselves  in  the  territory  of  Tarentum, 
to  conclude  peace  with  Rome  as  they  pleased,  without  on 
that  account  opening  His  gates.  But  when  after  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus  a  Carthaginian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  and 
Milo  saw  that  the  citizens  were  on  the  point  of  delivering 
up  the  city  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  preferred  to  hand  over 
the  citadel  to  the  Roman  consul  Lucius  Papirius  (483),  27% 
and  by  that  means  to  secure  a  free  departure  for  himself 
and  his  troops.  For  the  Romans  this  was  an  immense 
piece  of  good  fortune.  After  the  experiences  of  Philip 
before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  of  Demetrius  before 
Rhodes,  and  of  Pyrthus  before  Lilybaeutn,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  strategy  of  that  period  was  at  all  able 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  a  town  well  fortified,  well 
defended,  and  freely  accessible  by  sea;  and  how  different 
a  turn  matters  might  have  taken,  had  Tarentum  become  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  Italy  what  Lilybaeum  was  to  them  in 
Sicily!  What  was  done,  however,  could  not  be  undone. 
The  Carthaginian  admiral,  when  he  saw  the  citadel  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  declared  that  he  had  only  appeared 
before    Tarentum    conformably    to    the    treaty    to    lend 
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assistance  to  his  allies  in  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  set  sail 
foi  Arrica ;  and  the  Roman  embassy,  which  was  sent  to 
Carthage  to  demand  explanations  and  make  complaints  te- 
garding  the  attempted  occupation  of  Tarentum,  brought  back 
nothing  but  a  solemn  confirmation  on  oath  of  that  allega- 
tion as  to  its  ally's  friendly  design,  with  which  accordingly 
the  Romans  had  for  the  time  to  rest  content  The  Taren- 
tines  obtained  from  Rome,  presumably  on  the  intercession 
of  their  emigrants,  the  restoration  of  autonomy ;  but  their 
arms  and  ships  had  to  be  given  up  and  their  walls  had  to 
be  pulled  down, 
nission  In  the  same  year,  in  which  Tarentum  became  Roman, 
^^"  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bnittians  finally  submitted. 
The  latter  were  obliged  to  cede  the  half  of  the  lucrative, 
and  for  ship  building  important,  forest  of  Sila. 

At  length  also  the  band  that  for  ten  years  had  sheltered 
themselves  in  Rhegium  were  duly  chastised  for  the  breach 
of  their  military  oath,  as  well  as  for  the  murder  of  the 
citizens  of  Rhegium  and  of  the  garrison  of  Croton,  In 
this  instance  Rome,  while  vindicating  her  own  rights  vin- 
dicated the  general  cause  of  tlie  Hellenes  against  the  bar- 
barians. Hiero,  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse,  accordingly 
supported  the  Romans  before  Rhegium  by  sending  sup- 
plies and  a  contingent,  and  in  combination  with  the  Roman 
expedition  against  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  he  made  an 
attack  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-criminals, 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana.  The  siege  of  the  latter  town 
was  long  protracted.  On  the  other  hand  Rhcgiinn, 
although  the  mutineers  resisted  long  and  obstinately,  was 
870.  stormed  by  the  Romans  in  484 ;  the  survivors  of  the 
garrison  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  public  market 
at  Rome,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  reinstated  in  their  possessions.  Thus  all 
tlO.  Italy  was,  in  484,  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Samnites 
alone,  the  most  obstinate  antagonists  of  Rome,  still  in 
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spite  of  the  official  conclusion  of  peace  continued  the 
struggle  as  "robbers,"  so  that  in  485  both  consuls  had  36». 
to  be  once  more  despatched  against  them.  But  even  the 
most  high-spirited  national  courage — the  bravery  of  despair 
— comes  to  an  end ;  the  sword  and  the  gibbet  at  length 
carried  quiet  even  into  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

For,  the  securing  of  these  immense  acquisitions  a  new  couuiu- 
series  of  colonies  was  instituted :  Paestum  and    Cosa  in  ^^^,,g^ 
Lucania  (4S1);  Beneventum    (486),  and  Aesemia  (about  aod  nadi. 
491)  to  hold  Samnium  in  check ;  and,  as  outposts  against  ^'' 
the  Gauls,  Ariminuni  {486),  Firmum  in  Picenum  (about  ses. 
490),  and  the  burgess  colony  of  Castrum  Novum.     Frepata-  sot. 
tions  were  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  great  southern 
highway — which  acquired  in  the  fortress  of  Beneventum  a 
new  station  intermediate  between  Capua  and  Venusia — as 
far  as  the  seaports  of  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  for 
the  colonization  of  the  latter  seaport,  which  Roman  policy 
had  selected  as  the  rival  and  successor  of  the  Tarentine 
emporium.     The  construction  of  the  new  fortresses  and  ■ 
roads  gave  rise  to  some  further  wars  with  the  small  tribes, 
whose  territory  was    thereby  curtailed :  with   the  Picentes 
(485,  486),  a  number  of  whom  were  transplanted  to  the  2n.    20s. 
district  of  Salemum  ;  with  the  Sallentines  about  Brundisium 
(487,  488);  and  with  the  Umbrian  Sassinates  (487,  488),  2S7.    S6«. 
who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  territory  of  Ariminum  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Senones.     By  these  establishments  the 
dominion   of  Rome  was   extended   over   the   interior  of 
Lower  Italy,  and  over  the  whole  Italian  east  coast  from 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Celtic  frontier. 

Before  we  describe  the  political  organization  under  which  Mariiime 
the  Italy  which  was  thus  united  was  governed  on  the  part  "'"""* 
of  Rome,  it  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  maritime 
relations  that  subsisted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     At 
this  period  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  the  main  competi- 
tors for  the  dominion  of  the  western  waters.     On  the  whol^ 
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notwithstanding  the  great  temporal;  successes  which 
4C6-38B.  Dionysius  (348-389),  Agathocles  (437-465),  and  Pynhus 
87e-27fl!  (47  ^~4  7  ^)  obtained  at  sea,  Carthage  had  the  preponderance, 
and  Syracuse  sank  more  and  more  into  a  naval  power  of 
the  second  rank.  The  maritime  importance  of  Etniria 
was  who)!)'  gone  (L  415);  the  hitherto  Etruscan  island  of 
Corsica,  if  it  did  not  quite  pass  into  the  possession,  fell 
under  the  maritime  supremacy,  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Tarentum,  which  for  a  time  had  played  a  considerable  part, 
had  its  power  broken  by  the  Roman  occupatiorL  The 
brave  Massiliots  maintained  their  ground  in  their  own 
waters ;  but  they  ercrcised  no  material  influence  over  the 
course  of  events  in  those  of  Italy.  The  other  maritime 
cities  hardly  came  as  yet  into  serious  account. 
Decline  of  Rome  itself  was  not  exempt  from  a  similar  fate ;  its 
^eRoman  ^^^  waters  were  hkewise  commanded  by  foreign  Reels.  It 
pamt.  was  Indeed  from  the  first  a  maritime  city,  and  in  the 
period  of  its  vigour  never  was  so  untrue  to  its  ancient 
traditions  as  wholly  to  neglect  its  war  marine  or  so  foolish 
as  to  desire  to  be  a  mere  continental  power.  Latium 
furnished  the  finest  timber  for  ship-building  far  surpassing 
the  famed  growths  of  I^wer  Italy ;  and  the  very  docks 
constantly  maintained  in  Rome  are  enough  to  show  that 
the  Romans  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  possessing  a  fleet 
of  their  own.  During  the  perilous  crises,  however,  which 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  internal  disturbances  in  the 
Romano-Latin  confederacy,  and  the  uni.appy  wars  with  the 
Etruscans  and  Celts  brought  upon  Rome,  the  Romans 
could  take  but  little  interest  in  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
Rome  directing  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Italian  continent,  the  growth  of  its  naval 
power  was  arrested.  There  is  hardly  any  mention  of 
Latin  vessels  of  war  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
0.  <fiO.  eicept  that  the  votive  ofierit^  from  the  Veientine  spoil  was 
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sent  to  Delphi  in  a  Roman  vessel  (360).  The  Antiates  Hi. 
indeed  continued  to  prosecute  theii  commerce  with  armed 
vessels  and  thus,  as  occasion  offered,  to  practise  the  trade 
of  piracy  also,  and  the  "Tyrrhene  corsair"  Fostumiils, 
whom  Timoteon  captured  about  415,  may  certainly  have  88>. 
been  an  Antiate ;  but  the  Antiates  were  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  naval  powers  of  that  period,  and,  had 
they  been  so,  the  fact  must  from  the  attitude  of  Antium 
towards  Rome  have  been  anything  but  an  advantage  to  the 
latter.  The  extent  to  which  the  Roman  ruval  power  had 
declined  about  the  year  400  is  shown  by  the  plundering  of  SSQi 
the  L^tin  coasts  by  a  Greek,  presumably  a  Sicilian,  war 
fleet  in  405,  while  at  the  same  time  Celtic  hordes  were  MB; 
traversing  and  devastating  the  Latin  land  (i.  433).  In  the 
foUowing  year  (406),  and  beyond  doubt  under  the  SIS. 
immediate  impression  produced  by  these  serious  events, 
the  Roman  community  and  the  Phoenicians  of  Carthage, 
acting  respectively  for  themselves  and  for  their  dependent 
allies,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation — 
the  oldest  Roman  document  of  which  the  text  has  reached 
us,  although  only  in  a  Greek  translation.^  In  that  treaty 
the  Romans  had  to  come  under  obligation  not  to  navigate 
the  Libyan  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Fair  Promontory  (Cape 
Bon)  excepting  in  cases  of  necessity.  On  the  other  hand 
they  obtained  the  privilege  of  freely  trading,  like  the 
natives,  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  it  was  Carthaginian;  and  in 
Africa  and  Sardinia  they  obtained  at  least  the  right  to 
dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  a  price  fixed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Carthaginian  officials  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Carthaginian  community.  The  privilege  of  free  trading 
seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  least 
in  Rome,  perhaps  in  all  Latium ;  only  they  bound  them- 

'  Tbe  giDimils  tor  txigtdag  the  docotneiit  g^vcai  In  Poljbini  {ili.  as] 
not  to  345,  tnt  to  406,  are  let  lonb  in  my  KSm,  C/itvitelagit,  p,  390  /.  CO0.     81B. 
[inuuUted  In  tbe  Appatdix  to  thia  volume} 
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selves  ncitlicr  to  do  violence  to  the  nihject  Latin  communi- 
ties (i.  452),  nor,  if  they  should  set  foot  as  enemies  on 
Latin  soil,  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  a  night  on  shore — 
in  other  words,  not  to  extend  their  piratical  inroads  into 
the  interior — nor  to  construct  any  fortresses  in  the  Latin 
land. 

We  may  probably  assign  to  the  same  period  the  already 
mentioned  (p.  12)  treaty  between  Rome  and  Taientum, 
respecting  ihe  date  of  which  we  are  only  told  that  it  was 
2S2.  concluded  a  considerable  time  before  473.  By  it  the 
Romans  bound  themselves — for  wh^  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Tarentura  is  not  stated — not  to  nav^te  the  waters 
to  the  east  of  the  Lacinian  promontory  ;  a  stipulation  by 
which  they  were  thus  wholly  excluded  from  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Roman  These  were  disasters  no  less  than  the  defeat  on  the  Aljia, 

tortifica-      ^^^  ji^    Roman  senate  seems  to  have  felt  them  as  such  and 

tion  of  Ihe 

coast  to  have  made  use  of  the  favourable  turn,  which  the  Italian 

relations  assumed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  humiliat- 
ing treaties  with  Carthage  and  Tarentum,  with  all  energy  to 
improve  its  depressed  maritime  position.  The  most  import- 
ant of  the  coast  towns  were  furnished  with  Roman  colonies: 
Pyrgi  the  seaport  of  Caere,  the  colonization  of  which 
probably   falls   within  this  period ;    along  the  west    coast, 

339.    32g.  Antium  in  415  (i-  462),  1'arracina  in  425  (i.  462),  the  island 
818,  of  Pontia  in  441  (I  476),  so  that,  as  Ardea  and  Circeii  had 
previously  received  colonists,  all  the  Ijitin  seaports  of  con- 
sequence in  the  territory  of  the  Rutuli  and  Volsci  had  now 
become  Latin  or  burgess  colonies ;  further,  in  the  territory 
29G.  of  the  Aurunci,  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa  in  459  (i.  492); 
273.  in  that  of  the  Lucanians,  Paestumand  Cosa  in  481  (p.  39); 
and,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Sena  Gallica  and  Ca-,trum 

283.  268.  Novum  about  471  (p.  12),  and  Ariminum  in  486  (p.  39); 
to  which  falls  to  be  added  the  occupation  of  Brundisium, 
which  took  place  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Pyrrhic 
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war.  In  the  greater  part  of  these  places — the  burgess  or 
m^time  colonies' — the  young  men  were  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  legions  and  destined  solely  for  the  watching 
of  the  coasts.  The  well-judged  preference  given  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  over  their  Sabellian 
neighbours,  particularly  to  the  considerable  communities  of 
Ncapolis,  Rhegium,  Locri,  Thurii,  and  Heraclea,  and  their 
similar  exemption  under  the  like  conditions  from  furnishing 
contingents  to  the  land  army,  completed  the  network  drawn 
by  Rome  around  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

But  with  a  statesmanlike  sagacity,  from  which  the  sue-  The 
ceeding  generations  might  have  drawn  a  lesson,  the  leading  ^°^^^ 
men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  perceived  that  all  these 
coast  fortifications  and  coast  garrisons  could  not  but  prove 
inadequate,  unless  the  war  marine  of  the  stale  were  again 
placed  on  a  footing  that  should  command  respect.     Some 
sort  of  nucleus  for  this  purpose  was  already  furnished  on 
the  subjugation  of  Antiun;i  (416)  by  the  serviceable  war-  338. 
galleys  which  were  carried  off  to  the  Roman  docks ;  but 
the  enactment  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Antiates  should 
abstain  from  all  maritime  traffic,^  is  a  very  clear  and  distinct 
indication  how  weak  the  Romans  then  felt  themselves  at 
sea,  and  how  completely  their  maritime  policy    was  still 
summed    up    in    the  occupation   of  places  on  the  coast 

'  These  were  Pyrgi,  Ostia,  Anlium,  Tanacina,    Miniurnae.   i^nuessa, 
Sena  Gallka,  and  Castnim  Novum. 

*  Tliu  stalcmeiit  is  quite  aa  disiinct  (Liv.  viiL  14  ;  initnOt/um  man 
•  AiUiati  fefHlo  al)  u  A  is  inliinsicul)]'  credible  ;  for  Anlium  was  inhabiieil 
not  merelir  Iw  colanisti,  bul  also  hy  ils  former  ciiiiens  who  had  been  nursed 
in  enniitr  lo  Rome  (l  461).  This  view  is,  no  doubl.  inconsistent  with  the 
Greek  accounts,  which  assert  that  Alexander  the  Great  (t  431)  and  323. 
Demetrius  I'oliorcetes  (f  471)  \o6gfii  complaints  al  Rome  regarding  233. 
Aniiale  pirates.  The  former  slatcmenl  is  of  the  same  stamp,  and  perhaps 
from  ihesanie  source,  vith  thai  regarding  Ihe  Roman  embasij  lo  llabylon 
(p.  i).  It  seems  more  likely  that  Demetrius  Polioreeles  niay  have  tried 
by  edict  10  put  down  piracy  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea  which  he  had  never  set 
eyes  upon,  and  it  is  not  al  ail  inconceivable  liial  Ihe  Aniiatca  may  have 
even  as  Roman  citizens,  in  definncc  ol  Ihe  prohililtion,  continued  for  a  lime 
their  old  trade  in  an  underhand  fashion  :  moch  dejiendence  must  nol.  how- 
ever, tie  placed  even  on  the  second  story. 
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Thereafter,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  NeapoUs 

S26.  leading  the  way  in  43S,  were  admitted  to  the  clientship  of 
Rome,  the  war- vessels,  which  each  of  these  cities  bound 
itself  to  furnish  as  a.  war  contribution  under  the  alliance  to 
the  Romans,  formed  at  least  a  renewed  nucleus  for  a  Rouian 

811.  fleet.  In  443,  moteover,  two  fleet-masters  (c/wmVimnWiff) 
were  nominated  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the 
burgesses  specially  passed  to  that  effect,  and  this  Roman 
naval  force  co-operated  in  the  Samnite  war  at  the  siege  of 
Nuceria  (i,  4S0).  Perhaps  even  the  remarkable  mission 
of  a  Roman  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  to  found  a  colony  in 
Corsica,  which  Theophrastus  mentions  in  his  "  History  of 

308.-  Plants "  written  about  446,  belongs  to  this  period.  But 
how  little  was  immediately  accomplished  with  alt  this  pre- 
paration, is  shown  by  the  renewed  treaty  with  Carthage  in 
808.  848.  448.  While  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  406  relating 
to  Italy  and  Sicily  (p.  41)  remained  unchanged,  the  Romans 
were  now  prohibited  not  only  from  the  navigation  of  the 
eastern  waters,  but  also  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  was  previously  permitted,  as  well  as  debarred  from 
holding  commercial  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  Carthage 
in  Sardinia  and  Africa,  and  abo,  in  all  probability,  from 
effecting  a  settlement  in  Corsica ; '  so  that  only  Carthaginian 
Sicily  and  Carthage  itself  remained  open  to  their  traffic 
We  recognize  here  the  jealousy  of  the  dominant  maritime 
power,  gradually  increasing  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
dominion  along  the  coasts.  Carthage  compelled  the 
Romans  to  acfjuiesce  in  her  prohibitive  system,  to  submit 
to  be  excluded  from  the  seats  of  production  in  the  west  and 

•  According  to  Senrius  (in  Am,  i»,  638)  ll  was  alipulaled  in  the 
Romano-Caithaginian  treaties,  llmt  no  Roman  should  set  lout  on  (or  mther 
occupy)  Cnnhacinian.  .ind  no  Carlh.iginian  on  Roman,  soil,  but  Conica 
was  to  Temain  in  a  neutral  position  lit-tween  them  {at  negui  Homani  ad 
litara  CarlhaginUnsium  aiudtrenl  nequi  Carlha^nitnsa  ad  lUara  Semt- 
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east  (connected  with  which  exclusion  is  the  story  of  a  public 
reward  bestowed  on  the  Phoenician  mariner  who  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  ship  decoyed  a  Roman  vessel,  steering 
after  him  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  perish  on  a  sand-bank), 
and  to  restrict  their  navigation  under  the  treaty  to  the 
naiTOw  space  of  the  western  Mediterranean — and  all  this 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  averting  pillage  from  their  coasts 
and  of  securing  their  ancient  and  important  trading  connec- 
tion with  Sicily.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
these  terms ;  but  they  did  not  desist  from  their  efforts  to 
rescue  their  marine  from  its  condition  of  impotence. 

A   comprehensive    measure   with    that    view   was    the  Quaestoni 
institution  of  four  quaestors  of  the  fleet  (quaestorts  ciassici)  °^  "^' 
in  487  :  of  whom  the  first  was  stationed  at  Ostia  the  port  267. 
of  Rome ;  the  second,  stationed  at  Cales  then  the  capital 
of  Roman   Campania,    had  to    superintend    the  ports  of 
Campania  and   Magna  Graecia;   the  third,  stationed  at 
Ariminum,  superintended  the  ports  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Apennines;  the  district  assigned  to  the  fourth  is  not 
knowtL     These   new  standing  officials  were  intended  to 
exercise  not  the  sole,  but  a  conjoint,  guardianship  of  the 
coasts,  and  to  form  a  war  marine  for  their  protection.     The  Variance 
objects  of  the  Roman  senate — to  recover  their  independence  ^g^^nd 
by  sea,  to  cut  off  the  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  Caithage. 
to  close  the  Adriatic  against  fleets  coming  from  Epirus,  and 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  Carthaginian  supremacy — 
were    very    obvious.      Their    already    explained    relations 
with  Carthage  during  the  last  Italian  war  discover  traces 
of  such  views.     King  Fyrrhus  indeed  com[>clled  the  two 
great   cities   once   more — it  was   for  the   last   time — to 
conclude  an  offensive  alliance ;  but  the  lukewarmness  and 
faithlessness     of    that    alliance,    the     attempts     of    the 
Carthaginians   to    establish    themselves    in   Rhegium    and 
Tarentum,  and  the  immediate  occupation  of  Brundisium 
by  the  Romans  after  the   termination  of  the  war,  show 
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cleariy  how  much  their  respective  interests  already  came 
into  collision. 
Rome  and  Rome  Very  naturally  sought  to  find  support  against 
raval"™  Carlhagf  from  the  Hellenic  maritime  states.  Her  old  and 
powers.  close  relations  ot  amity  with  Massilia  continued  uninter- 
rupted. The  votive  ofTering  sent  by  Rome  to  Delphi,  after 
the  conquest  of  Veii,  was  preserved  there  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Massiliots.  After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Celts 
there  was  a  collection  in  Massilia  for  the  sufferers  by  the 
fire,  in  which  the  city  chest  took  the  lead ;  in  return  the 
Roman  senate  granted  commercial  advantages  to  the 
Massiliot  merchants,  and,  at  the  celebration  of  the  games  in 
the  Forum  assigned  a  position  of  honour  (Graeeosln^is)  to 
the  Massiliots  by  the  side  of  the  platform  for  the  senators. 
To  the  same  category  belong  the  treaties  of  commerce 
306.  and  amity  concluded  by  the  Romans  about  448  with  Rhodes 
and  not  long  after  with  Apollonra,  a  considerable  mercantile 
town  on  the  Epirot  coast,  and  especially  the  closer  relation, 
so  fraught  with  danger  for  Carthage,  which  immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  Pyrrhic  war  sprang  up  between  Rome 
and  Syracuse  (p.  38). 

While  the  Roman  power  by  sea  was  thus  very  far  from 

keeping  pace  with  the  immense  development  of  their  power 

by  land,  and  the  war  marine  belonging  to  the  Romans  in 

particular  was  by  no  means  such  as  from  the  geographical 

and  commercial  position  of  the  city  it  ought  to  have  been, 

yet  it  began  gradually  to  emerge  out  of  the  complete  nullity 

860.  to  which  it  had-been  reduced  about  the  year  400  ;  and, 

considering  the  great  resources  of  Italy,  the  Phoenicians 

might  well  follow  its  efforts  with  anxious  eyes. 

Uniied      ^      The  crisis  in  reference  to  the  suiiremacy  of  the  Italian 

""'''■  waters  was  approaching ;  by  land  the  contest  was  decided 

For  the  first  time  Italy  was  united  into  one  slate  under  the 

sovereignty  of  the   Roman   community.      What   political 

prerogatives  the  Roman  community  on  this  occa^on  with- 
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drew  from  all  the  other  Italian  communities  ud  took  into 
its  own  sole  keeping,  or  in  other  words,  what  conception 
in  state-law  is  to  be  associated  with  this  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  we  are  nowhere  expressly  informed,  and — a  signifi- 
cant circumstance,  indicating  prudent  calculation — there 
does  not  even  exist  any  generally  current  expression  for 
that  conception.*  The  only  privileges  that  demonstrably 
belonged  to  it  were  the  rights  of  making  war,  of  concluding 
treaties,  and  of  coining  money.  No  Italian  community 
could  declare  war  against  any  foreign  state,  01  even 
negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  money  for  circulatioiL  On  the 
other  hand  every  declaration  of  war  made  by  the  Roman 
people  and  every  state -treaty  resolved  upon  by  it  were 
binding  in  law  on  all  the  other  Italian  communities,  and 
the  silver  money  of  Rome  was  legally  current  throughout 
all  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  the  formulated  prerogatives 
of  the  leading  community  extended  no  further.  But  to 
these  there  were  necessarily  attached  rights  of  sovereignty 
that  practically  went  far  beyond  ihem. 

The  relations,  which  the  Italians  sustained  to  the  leading  The  ran 
community,  exhibited  in  detail  great  inequalities.  In  this  f""^^ 
point  ot  view,  in  addition  to  the  full  burgesses  of  Rome, 
there  were  three  different  classes  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
tinguished The  full  franchise  itself,  in  the  first  place,  was 
extended  as  &r  as  was  possible,  without  wholly  abandoning 
the  idea  of  an  urban  commonwealth  as  applied  to  the 
Roman  commune.  The  old  burgess -do  main  had  hitherto 
been  enlarged  chiefly  by  individual  assignation  in  such  a 
way  that  southern  Etruria  as  far  as  towards  Caere  and 

•.  by  whicb  a  dependenl  people  binds  itself  "to  uphold  In 
ler  Ihe  soveragnlf  of  that  (rf  Rome"  [maies/atem  fBpuli 
itamaiit  camiier  conimiari).  Is  certainly  Ihe  lechnical  appellation  of  Ihat 
mUdesi  Uxm  of  suli)eclioD.  bal  it  probahly  did  not  come  inio  use  lill  K 
cooiidenblr  later  period  (Cic  fre  Balio,  16,  35).  1'be  appellalioo  of 
climtihjp  derived  from  private  law,  aptly  as  in  its  very  indeliDileness  it 
denotes  (he  leJMiion  (Dig.  ilii.  15.  7,  i],  wai  scarcely  .ipplied  (o  it 
oSd^^  in  earlier  times. 
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Falerii  (L  433),  the  districts  taken  from  the  Hemid  on  the 
Sacco  and  on  the  Anio  (L  485)  the  largest  part  of  the  Sabine 
country  (i.  493)  and  large  tracts  of  the  territoiy  fonnerly 
Volscian,  especially  the  Pomptine  plain  (i.  463,  464)  were 
converted  into  land  for  Roman  farmers,  and  new  burgess- 
districts  were  instituted  mostly  for  their  inhabitants.  The 
same  course  had  eren  already  been  talten  with  the 
Falernian  district  on  the  Voltumus  ceded  by  Capua  (L  463). 
All  these  burgesses  domiciled  outside  of  Rome  were  with- 
out a  commonwealth  and  an  administration  of  their  own ; 
on  the  assigned  territory  there  arose  at  the  most  market- 
villages  {fora  it  amdliaiula).  In  a  position  not  greatly 
different  were  placed  the  buigesses  sent  out  to  the  so-called 
maritime  colonies  mentioned  above,  who  were  likewise  left 
in  possession  of  the  full  burgess-rights  of  Rome,  and 
whose  self-administration  was  of  little  moment.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  period  the  Roman  community  appears  to 
have  begun  to  grant  full  bui^ess-riglits  to  the  adjoining 
communities  of  passive  burgesses  who  were  of  like  or 
closely  kindred  nationality ;  this  was  probably  done  first 
for  Tusculum,'  and  so,  presumably,  also  for  the  other 
communities  of  passive  burgesses  in  I^tium  proper,  then 
M8.  at  the  end  of  this  period  (486)  was  extended  to  the  Sabine 
towns,  which  doubtless  were  even  then  essentially  Latinized 
and  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  fidelity  in  the  last 
severe  war.  These  towns  retained  the  restricted  self- 
administration,  which  under  their  earlier  legal  position 
belonged  to  them,  even  after  their  admission  into  the 
Roman  burgess-union  ;  it  was  they  more  than  the  maritime 
colonies  that  furnished  the  model  for  Ihe  special  common- 
wealths subsisting  within  the  body  of  Roman  full  burgesses 

'  Thai  Tusculum  na  it  was  the  first  to  obtain  passive  liiirgcss>rigbta 
(I.  44S)  was  also  Ihc  first  lo  «xcliani;<:  these  fiir  Ihe  nKhls  of  full  hurgessei, 
la  pririiable  in  itself  atid  pnsumnbly  ii  is  in  tlic  lnt1<T  nn<l  not  in  the  fornitr 
respect  ihal  llie  town  is  named  by  Cicero  (fn  Mur.  8,  i9t  muiiitifium 
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and  so,  in  the  course  of  time,  for  the  Romsin  municipal 
organization.  Accordingly  the  range  of  the  full  Roman 
burgesses  must  at  the  end  of  this  epoch  have  extended 
northvard  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Caere,  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Apennines,  and  southward  as  far  as  Tarracina ; 
although  in  this  case  indeed  we  cannot  speak  of  boundary 
in  a  strict  sense,  partly  because  a  number  of  federal  towns 
with  Latin  rights,  such  as  Tibur,  Pr.ieneste,  Signia,  Norba, 
Circeii,  were  found  within  these  bounds,  partly  because 
beyond  them  the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae,  Sinuessa,  of 
the  Falemian  territory,  of  the  town  Sena  Gallica  and  some 
other  townships,  likewise  possessed  the  fiill  franchise,  and 
iamilies  of  Roman  farmers  weie  presumably  to  be  even 
now  found  scattered  throughout  Italy,  either  isolated  or 
united  in  villages. 

Among  the  subject  communities  the  passive  burgesses  Subject 
(ewes  sine  su^agio),  apart  from  the  privilege  of  electing  and  ^^^ 
being  elected,  stood  on  an  equality  of  rights  and  duties 
with  the  full  bui^esses.  Their  legal  position  was  regulated 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  comitia  and  the  rules  issued 
for  them  by  the  Roman  praetor,  which,  however,  were 
doubtless  based  essentially  on  the  previous  arrangements. 
Justice  was  administered  for  them  by  the  Roman  praetor 
or  his  deputies  (praefecti)  annually  sent  to  the  individual 
communities.  Those  of  them  in  a  better  position,  such  as 
the  city  of  Capua  (i.  463),  retained  self-administration  and 
along  with  it  the  continued  use  of  the  native  language,  and 
had  othcials  of  their  own  who  took  charge  of  the  levy  and  the 
census.  The  communiries  of  inferior  rights  such  as  Caere 
(i.  433)  were  deprived  even  of  self-adminislration,  and  this 
was  doubtless  the  most  oppressive  among  the  different  forms 
of  subjection.  However,  as  was  above  remarked,  there  is 
already  apparent  at  the  close  of  this  period  an  effort  to 
incorporate  these  communities,  at  least  so  far  as  they  were 
de  facto  latinized,  among  the  full  burgesses, 

vou  II  36 
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Among  the  subject  communities  the  most  priTfleged 
and  most  important  dass  was  that  of  the  Latin  towns, 
which  obtained  acccssioiu  equally  numerouH  and  important 
in  the  autonomous  communities  founded  by  Rome  within 
and  even  beyond  Italy — the  Latin  colonies,  as  they  were 
called — and  was  always  iocreasii^  in  consequence  of  new 
settlements  of  the  same  oaturt  These  new  urban  com- 
munities of  Roman  origin,  but  with  Latin  rights,  became 
more  and  more  the  real  buttresses  of  the  Roman  rule  over 
Italy.  These  Latins,  however,  were  by  no  means  those 
with  whom  the  battles  of  the  lake  Regillus  and  Trifanum 
had  been  fought  They  were  not  those  old  members  of 
the  Alban  league,  who  reckoned  themselves  originally 
equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  community  of  Rome,  and 
who  felt  the  dominion  of  Rome  to  be  an  oppressive  yoke, 
as  the  fearfully  rigorous  measures  of  security  taken  against 
Praeneste  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  collisions  that  evidently  long  continued  to  occur  with 
the  Fraenestines  in  particular,  show.  This  old  Latium 
had  essentially  either  perished  or  become  merged  in  Rome, 
and  it  now  numbered  but  few  communities  politically  self- 
subsisting,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Tibur  and 
Praeneste,  throughout  insignificant  The  Latium  of  the 
later  times  of  the  republic,  on  the  contrary,  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  communities,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning had  honoured  Rome  as  their  capital  and  parent 
city ;  which,  settled  amidst  regions  of  alien  language  and 
of  alien  habits,  were  attached  to  Rome  by  community  of 
language,  of  taw,  and  of  manners ;  w^ch,  as  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  surrounding  districts,  were  obliged  doubtless 
to  lean  on  Rome  for  their  very  existence,  like  advanced 
posts  leaning  upon  the  main  army;  and  which,  in  fine, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  material  advantages  of 
Roman  citizenship,  were  ever  deriving  very  considerable 
benefit    from   their  equality  of  rights  with    the   Romans, 
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limited  though  it  was.  A  portion  of  the  RtHnan  domain, 
for  instance,  vras  usually  assigned  to  them  for  their  separate 
use,  and  participation  in  the  state  leases  and  contracts  was 
open  to  them  as  to  the  Roman  burgess.  Certainly  in  their 
case  also  the  consequences  of  the  self-subsistence  granted 
to  them  did  not  wholly  fail  to  appear.  Venusian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  Beneventane 
inscriptions  recently  brought  to  light,'  show  that  Venusia 
as  wdl  as  Rome  had  its  plebs  and  its  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  Beneventum  bore 
the  title  of  consul  at  least  about  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic 
war.  Both  communities  are  among  the  most  recent  of  the 
Latin  colonies  with  older  rights :  we  perceive  what  pre- 
tensions were  stirring  in  them  about  the  middle  of  the  fifUi 
century.  These  Bi>called  Latins,  issuing  fix>m  the  Roman 
burgess-body  and  feeling  themselves  in  every  respect  on  a 
level  with  it,  tdnady  begin  to  view  with  displeasure  their 
subordirtate  federal  rights  and  to  strive  afler  full  equalizar 
tion.  Accordingly  the  senate  had  exerted  itself  to  curtail 
these  Latin  communities — however  important  they  were 
for  Rome — as  far  as  possible,  in  their  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  convert  their  position  from  that  of  allies  to  that  of 
subje*^  BO  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  removing  the 
wall  01  partition  between  them  and  the  non-Lattn  com- 
munities of  Italy.  We  have  already  described  the  abolition 
of  the  le^ue  of  the  Latin  communities  itself  as  well  as  of 
their  former  complete  equality  of  rights,  and  the  loss  of  the 
most  important  political  privileges  belonging  to  them.  On 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy  a  further  step  was  taken, 
and  a  beginning  was  made  towards  the  restriction  of  the 
personal  rights — that  had  not  hitherto  been  touched — of 
the  individual  Latin,  especially  the  important  right  of 
freedom  of  settlement      In  the  case  of  Ariminum  founded 
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1.  in  486  and  of  all  the  autonomoas  communities  constituted 
afterwards,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  them,  as  compared 
with  other  subjects,  was  restricted  to  their  equalization  with 
burgesses  of  the  Roman  community  so  &r  as  r^arded 
private  rights — those  of  traffic  and  barter  as  well  as  those 
<^  inheritance.^  Presumably  about  the  same  time  the  full 
right  of  free  migration  allowed  to  the  Latin  communities 
hitherto  established — the  title  of  every  one  of  their  burgesses 
to  gain  by  transmigration  to  Rome  full  burgess-rights  there 
— ^was,  for  the  I^tin  colonies  of  later  erection,  restricted  to 
those  persons  who  bad  attained  to  the  highesit  office  of  the 
community  in  their  native  home ;  these  alone  were  allowed 
to  exchange  their  colonial  butgess-rights  for  the  Roman. 
This  clearly  shows  the  complete  revolution  in  the  position 
of  Rome.  So  long  as  Rome  was  still  but  one  among  the 
many  urban  communities  of  Italy,  although  that  one  might 
be  the  first,  admission  even  to  the  unrestricted  Roman 
franchise  was  universally  regarded  as  a  gain  for  the  ad- 

>  According  to  ihe  leslimony  of  Cicero  {pn  Catt.  35)  Sulla  gave  to  ihe 
Volaterrans  the  former  luj  of  Arimlnum,  Ihal  i9— adds  Ihe  orator — (be  iui 
of  Itae  "  iwi^lvc  colonies  "  which  had  not  Ihe  Koman  civilai  but  had  full 
tommercivnt  with  the  Romans.  Few  things  hare  been  so  much  discussed 
as  the  question  to  what  places  this  I'ui  of  Ihe  twelve  towns  refi^rs  ;  and  yel 
the  answer  is  not  far  [0  seek.  There  were  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul — 
laying  aside  some  places  thai  soon  disappeared  again —Ihirty-foor  Latin 
colonies  established  in  all.  Tlie  twelve  most  recent  of  these— Arirainura, 
Beneventum.  Firmuni.  Aesemia,  Brundisium,  Spoletium,  Cremona, 
Flacenlia,  Copia,  Valentia.  Bononia. and  Aquileia—^re those bercreferrcd to; 
and  because  Atiminum  nras  the  oldest  of  tliese  and  the  town  for  which  [his 
new  or^nisition  wag  primarily  eslablished.  partly  perhaps  also  because  il 
was  the  hrst  Roman  colony  founded  beyond  Italy,  the  i'hj  of  these  colonies 
rightly  look  its  name  from  Ariminum.  This  at  Ihe  Ean>e  time  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  the  view-^which  ah^ady  had  on  other  grounds  vtiy 
high  probability— that  all  the  colonies  established  in  Italy  (in  the  widL-r 
sense  of  the  term)  after  the  founSing  of  Aquileia  belonged  10  the  class  of 
burgess-colonies. 

We  cannot  fiilly  determine  the  extent  to  which  tbe  curlallmeDt  of  the 

lights  of  the  more  recent  Latin  towns  was  carried,  as  compared  with  the 

earlier.     If  intermarriage,  as  is  not  improbable  l™i  is  in  fact  anylhing  but 

ddinitely  established  (i.  132:  Diodor.  p.  590,  6a. /r.  t'a/.  p.  130.  DinJ.), 

'  the  oriKinal  federal  equality  of  rights. 

□needed  to  Ihe  Lalia  coloniet  of  more 
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mitdng  community,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  franchise  by 
non-burgesses  was  facilitated  in  every  way,  and  was  in  fact 
often  imposed  on  them  as  a  punishment  But  after  the 
Roman  community  became  sole  sovereign  and  all  the 
others  were  its  servants,  the  state  of  matters  changed. 
The  Roman  community  began  jealously  to  guard  its  fran- 
chise, and  accordingly  put  an  end  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  old  full  liberty  of  migration;  although  the  statesmen 
of  that  period  were  wise  enough  still  to  keep  admission  to 
the  Roman  franchise  legally  open  at  least  to  the  men  of 
eminence  and  of  capacity  in  the  highest  class  of  subject 
communities.  The  Latins  were  thus  made  to  feel  that 
Rome,  after  having  subjugated  Italy  mainly  by  their  aid, 
had  now  no  longer  need  of  them  as  before. 

Lastly,  the  relations  of  the  non-Latin  allied  communities  Non-Latin 

...  .M.         r  *  •  1        allied  com- 

were  subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various  rules,  xnuniUes. 
Just  as  each  particular  treaty  of  alliance  had  defined  them. 
Several  of  these  perpetual  alliances,  such  as  that  with  the 
Hemican  communities  (i.  445),  passed  over  to  a  footing 
of  complete  equalisation  with  the  Latin.  Others,  in  which 
this  was  not  the  case,  such  as  those  with  Neapolis  (L  469), 
Nola  (L  475),  and  Heraclea  (p.  31),  granted  rights  com- 
paratively comprehensive;  while  others,  such  as  the 
Tarentine  and  Samnite  treaties,  may  have  approximated 
to  despotism. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not  Dissolution 
only  the  Latin  and  Hemican  national  confederations — as  ?^  naiionai 
to  which  the  fact  is  expressly  stated — but  all  such  confede- 
rations subsisting  in  Italy,  and  the  Samnite  and  Lucanian 
leagues  in  particular,  were  legally  dissolved  or  at  any  rate 
reduced  to  insignificance,  andr-that  in  general  no  Italian 
community  was  allowed  the  right  of  acquiring  property  or 
of  intermarriage^  or  even  the  right  of  joint  consultation  and 
resolution,  with  any  other.     Further,  provision  must  have  Furnishing 
been  mad^  tmder  different  forms,  for  placing  the  military  ^^^*°' 
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and  financial  lesoOFces  of  all  the  Italian  communities  at  the 
disposal  of  the  leading  community.  Althoi^h  the  buigess 
militia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contingents  of  the  "Latin 
name "  on  the  other,  were  still  regarded  aa  the  main  and 
integral  constituents  of  the  Roman  army,  and  in  that  way 
its  national  character  wa«  on  the  whole  preserved,  the 
Roman  dves  situ  suffrage  were  called  forth  to  join  its 
ranks,  and  not  only  to,  but  beyond  doubt  the  non-Latin 
federate  communities  also  were  either  bound  to  furnish 
ships  of  war,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  cities,  or  were 
placed  on  the  roll  of  contii^nt-fumishii^  Italians  {formuia 
togatorum),  as  must  have  been  ordained  at  once  or  gradually 
in  the  case  of  the  Apulians,  Sabellians,  and  Etruscans.  In 
general  this  contingent,  like  that  of  the  Latin  communities, 
appears  to  have  had  its  numbers  definitely  fixed,  although, 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  leading  community  was  not 
precluded  from  making  a  larger  requisition.  This  at  the  |' 
same  time  involved  an  indirect  taxation,  as  every  community 
was  bound  itself  to  equip  and  to  pay  its  own  contingent. 
Accordingly  it  was  not  without  design  that  the  supply  of 
the  most  costly  requisites  for  war  devolved  chiefly  on  the 
Latin,  or  non-Latin  federate  communities ;  that  the  war 
marine  was  for  the  most  part  kept  up  by  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  that  in  the  cavalry  service  the  allies,  at  least 
subsequently,  were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  proportion 
thrice  as  numerous  as  the  Roman  burgesses,  while  in 
the  infantry  the  old  principle,  that  the  contingent  of  the 
allies  should  not  be  more  numerous  than  the  burgess 
army,  still  remained  in  force  for  a  long  time  at  least  as 
the  rule. 

The  system,  on  which  this  fabric  was  constructed  and 
kept  together,  can  no  longer  be  ascertained  in  detail  from 
the  few  notices  that  have  reached  us.  Even  the  numerical 
[woportiotis  of  the  three  classes  of  subjects  relatively  to 
each  other  and  to  the  fuU  burgesses,  can  no  loiter  be 
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determined  even  approximately ;  ^  and  in  like  manner  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  several  categories  over 
Italy  is  but  imperfectly  known.  The  leading  ideas  on 
which  the  structure  was  based,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  specially  to  set  them 
forth.  First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  ruling  community  was  extended — partly  by 
the  settlement  of  full  burgesses,  partiy  by  the  conferring 
of  passive  burgess- rights — as  far  as  was  possible  without 
completely  decentralizing  the  Roman  community,  which 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  unable  to  give  satisfactory  information 
as  to  the  proportional  numbers.  We  may  estimate  the  number  of  Roman 
burgesses  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  later  regal  period  as  about 
90,000  (i.  123).  Now  from  the  fall  of  Alba  to  the  conquest  of  Veii  the 
immediate  territory  of  Rome  received  no  material  extension ;  in  perfect 
accordance  with  which  we  find  that  from  the  first  institution  of  the  twenty- 
one  tribes  about  959  (i.  360),  which  involved  no,  or  at  any  rate  no  con-  495. 
siderable,  extension  of  the  Roman  bounds,  no  new  tribes  were  instituted 
till  367.  However  abundant  allowance  we  make  for  increase  by  the  887* 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  immigration,  and  by  manumissions,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  narrow  limits  of  a  territory  of 
hardly  650  square  miles  the  traditional  numbers  of  the  census,  according 
to  wUch  the  number  of  Roman  burgesses  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century  varied  between  104,000  and  150,000,  and 
in  363,  r^iarding  which  a  special  statement  is  extant,  amounted  to  152,573.  392. 
These  numbers  must  rather  stand  on  a  parallel  with  the  84,700  burgesses 
of  the  Servian  census  ;  and  in  general  the  whole  earlier  census-lists,  carried 
back  to  the  four  lustres  of  Servius  Tullius  and  furnished  with  copious 
numbers,  must  belong  to  the  class  of  those  apparently  documentary  tradi- 
tioas  which  delight  in,  and  betray  themselves  by  the  very  fact  of,  such 
numerical  details. 

It  ¥ras  only  with  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  large 
extensions  of  territory,  which  must  have  suddenly  and  considerably 
augmented  the  burgess  roll,  began.  It  is  reported  on  trustworthy 
authority  and  is  intrinsically  credible,  that  about  416  the  Roman  burgesses  388. 
numbered  165,000;  which  very  well  agrees  with  the  statement  that  ten 
years  previously,  when  the  whole  militia  was  called  out  against  Latium 
and  the  Gauls,  the  first  levy  amounted  to  ten  legions,  that  is,  to  50,000 
men.  Subsequently  to  the  great  extensions  of  territory  in  Etnuia,  Latium, 
and  Campania,  in  the  fifth  ci>ntury  the  effective  burgesses  numbered,  on 
an  average,  350.000  ;  immediately  before  the  first  Punic  war,  380,000  to 
290.000.  These  numbers  are  certain  enough,  but  they  are  not  quite 
available  historically  for  another  reason,  namely,  that  in  them  proUibly 
the  Roman  full  burgesses  and  the  "burgesses  without  vote"  not  serving, 
like  theCampKini.ins,  in  legions  of  their  own. — such,  e.g.^  as  the  Caerites, — 
are  included  together  in  the  reckoning,  while  the  latter  must  at  any  rate 
de  facto  be  counted  among  the  subjects  {R9m,  Forsck.  ii.  396). 
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was  an  urban  one  and  was  intended  to  remain  aa     When 
the  system  of  incorporation  was  extended  up  to  and  perhaps 
even  beyond  its  natural  limits,  the  communities  that  were 
subsequently   added    had   to   submit    to    a    position    of 
subjection ;  for  a  pure  h^emony  as  a  permanent  relation 
was    intrinsically    impossible.      Thus    not    through    any 
arbitrary    monopolizing    of  sovereignty,   but    through    the 
inevitable  force  of  drcumstances,  by  the  side  of  the  class 
of  ruling  burgesses  a  second  class  of  subjects  took  its  place. 
Division      It  was  one  of  the  primary  expedients  of  Roman  rule  to 
flcaiion"    s'l'**^'*'''!®  ^^^  governed  by  breaking  up  the  Italian  con- 
of  tbe         federacies  and  instituting  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of 
""'i^""-      comparatively   small   communities,   and   to  graduate  the 
pressure  of  that  rule  according  to  the  different  categories  of 
subjects.      As  CiUo  in  the  government  of  his  household 
took  care  that  the  slaves  should  noi  be  on  too  good  terms 
with  one  another,  and  designedly  fomented  variances  and 
factions  among  them,  so  the  Roman  community  acted  on 
a  great  scale.     The  expedient  was  not  generous,  but  it  was 
effectual 
Aibto-  It  was  but  a  wider  application  of  the  same  expedient, 

nradeiHm;    *'''^"  ^  ^'^^^  dependent  community  the  constitution  was 
or  the  con-  remodelled  after  the  Roman  pattern  and  a  government  of 
ofX^"^     the  wealthy  and  respectable  families  was  installed,  which 
iiaiiao        was  naturally  more  or  less  keenly  opposed  to  the  multitude 
^^"" '    and  was  induced  by  its  material  interests  and  by  its  wish 
for  local  power  to  lean  on  Roman  support.     The  most 
remarkable    instance    of   this    sort    is    furnished   by   the 
treatment  of  Capua,  which  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
first  treated  with  suspicious  precaution  as  the  only  Italian 
ciiy  that  could  come  into  possible  rivalry  with  Rome.     The 
Campanian    nobility    received    a    privileged    jurisdiction, 
separate  places  of  assembly,  and  in  every  respect  a  distinct- 
ive position ;  indeed  they  even  obtained  not  inconsiderable 
pensions — sixteen  hundred  of  them  at  450  ttaUra  (about 
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jCso)  annually— charged  on  the  Campanian  exchequer. 
It  was  these  Campanian  equites,  whose  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  great  Latino-Campanian  insurrection  of  414  mainly  840. 
contributed  to  its  failure,  and  whose  brave  swords  decided 
the  day  in  favour  of  the  Romans  at  Sentinum  in  459  295. 
(i.  489);  whereas  the  Campanian  infantry  at  Rhegium 
was  the  first  body  of  troops  that  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
revolted  from  Rome  (p.  18).  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  Roman  practice  of  turning  to  account  for 
their  own  interest  the  variances  between  the  orders  in  the 
dependent  communities  by  favouring  the  aristocracy,  is 
furnished  by  the  treatment  which  Volsinii  met  with  in  489.  2^5. 
There,  just  as  in  Rome,  the  old  and  new  burgesses  must 
have  stood  opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  latter  must 
have  attained  by  legal  means  equality  of  political  rights. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  old  burgesses  of  Volsinii  resorted 
to  the  Roman  senate  with  a  request  for  the  restoration  of 
their  old  constitution — a  step  which  the  ruling  party  in  the 
city  naturally  viewed  as  high  treason,  and  inflicted  legal 
punishment  accordingly  on  the  petitioners.  The  Roman 
senate,  however,  took  part  with  the  old  burgesses,  and, 
when  the  city  showed  no  disposition  to  submit,  not  only 
destroyed  by  military  violence  the  communal  constitution 
of  Volsinii  which  was  in  recognized  operation,  but  also,  by 
razing  the  old  capital  of  Etruria,  exhibited  to  the  Italians  a 
fearfully  palpable  proof  of  the  mastery  of  Rome. 

But  the  Roman  senate  had  the  wisdom  not  to  overlook  Modera- 
the  fact,  that  the  only  means   of  giving  permanence  to  ^"m.^^^ 
despotism  is  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  despots.     On  ment. 
that  account  there  was  left  with,  or  conferred  on,  the 
dependent  communities  an  autonomy,  which   included  a 
shadow  of  independence,  a  special  share  in  the  military  and 
political  successes  of  Rome,  and  above  all  a  free  communal 
constitution — so  far  as  the  Italian  confederacy  extended, 
there  existed  no  community  of  Helots.    On  that  account 


v.rv  f"-^-  "t  I  V^\stovV,  -^^;,  ,V^V 
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institution,  the  suggestion  of  which  must  necessarily  have 
emanated  from  Rome,  and  which  can  only  have  been 
intended  to  furnish  the  senate  with  a  view  of  the  resources 
in  men  and  money  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  corresponding  to 
the  census  in  Rome. 

Lastly,  with  this  military  administrative  union  of  the  Italy 
whole  peoples  dwelling  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  as  ii^iian^ 
far  as  the  lapygian  promontory  and  the  straits  of  Rhegium, 
was  connected  the  rise  of  a  new  name  common  to  them  all 
— that  of  "  the  men  of  the  toga  "  {togati)^  which  was  their 
oldest  designation  in  Roman  state  law,  or  that  of  the 
''Italians,"  which  was  the  appellation  originally  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  thence  became  universally  current. 
The  various  nations  inhabiting  those  lands  were  probably 
first  led  to  feel  and  own  their  unity,  partly  through  their 
common  contrast  to  the  Greeks,  partly  and  mainly  through 
their  common  resistance  to  the  Celts ;  for,  although  an 
Italian  community  may  now  and  then  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  Celts  against  Rome  and  emi)loyed  the 
opportunity  to  recover  independence,  yet  in  the  long  run 
sound  national  feeling  necessarily  prevailed.  As  the 
"  Gallic  field "  down  to  a  late  period  stood  contrasted  in 
law  with  the  Italian,  so  the  "  men  of  the  toga  "  were  thus 
named  in  contrast  to  the  Celtic  "men  of  the  hose" 
(praccati) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  the 
Celtic  invasions  played  an  important  diplomatic  part  as  a 
reason  or  pretext  for  centralizing  the  military  resources  of 
Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Romans  on  the  one  hand  took  the  lead  in  the  great 
national  struggle  and  on  the  other  hand  compelled  the 
Etruscans,  Latins,  Sabellians,  Apulians,  and  Hellenes 
(within  the  bounds  to  be  immediately  described)  alike  to 
fight  under  their  standards,  that  unity,  which  hitherto  had 
been  undefined  and  latent  rather  than  expressed,  obtained 
firm  consolidation  and  recognition  in  state  law ;  and  the 
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name  Italia,  which  originally  and  even  in  the  Greek 
authors  of  the  fifth  century — in  Aristotle  for  instance — 
pertained  only  to  the  modem  Calabria,  was  transferred  to 
the  whole  land  of  these  wearers  of  the  toga. 

The  earliest  boundaries  of  this  great  armed  confederacy 

'  led  by  Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  reached  on  the  western 

liiiion        coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Leghorn  south  of  the  Amus,^ 

confrfer-     q„  [j,g  ^^^  as  far  as  the  Aesis  north  of  Ancona.     The 

townships  colonized  by  Italians,  lying  beyond  these  limits, 

such  as  Sena  Gallica  and  Ariminum  beyond  the  Apennines, 

and    Messana  in   Sicily,  were  reckoned  geographically  as 

situated  out  of  Italy — even  when,  like  Ariminum,  they 

were  members  of  the  confederacy  or  even,  like  Sena,  were 

Roman  bui^ess  communities.     Still  less  could  the  Celtic 

cantons  beyond   the   Apennines  be  reckoned  among  the 

logati,  although  perhaps  some  of  them  were  already  among 

ihe  clients  of  Rome. 

{■list  steps        The  new  Italy  had  thus  become  a  political  unity ;  it  was 

iheLatin-    ^'^°  '"  ""^  course  of  becoming  a  national  unity.     Already 

iiingof       the  ruling  Latin  nationality  had  assimilated  to  itself  the 

Sahines  and  Volscians  and   had  scattered   isolated   Latin 

communities    over   all    Italy ;    these    germs    were    merely 

developed,  when  subsequently  the  Latin  language  became 

the  mother-tongue  of  every  one  entitled  to  wear  the  Latin 

toga.     That  the  Romans  already  clearly  recognized  this  as 

their  aim,  is  shown  by  the  familiar  extension  of  the  Latin 

name  to  the  whole  body  of  contingent-furnishing   Italian 

allies.*     Whatever  can   still   be   recognized   of  this  grand 

'  This  earliest  boundary  is  probalily  indicated  by  the  two  small  town- 
iblps  Adjttti,  at  which  one  lay  north  or  Arcuo  on  the  road  to  Florence, 
the  second  on  Ihe  const  not  fat  Troni  Leghorn.  Somewhat  limber  to  the 
■ouih  oT  Ihe  latter,  the  btook  and  valley  of  Vnda  are  still  called  Fiumt  dtUa 
fine,  ValU  dtUafini  (Taigioni  Tozieiti,  Viaggj,  iv.  430). 

'  In  strict  official  language,  indeed,  this  was  not  the  case.     The  fullest 
.    designation  of  the  Italians  occurs  in  the  agrarian  law  of  643,  line  at ; — 


Italy. 
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political  structure  testifies  to  the  great  political  sagacity  of 
its  nameless  arcliitects;  and  the  singular  cohesion,  which 
that  confederation  composed  of  so  many  and  so  diversified 
ingredients  subsequently  exhibited  under  the  severest 
shocks,  stamped  their  great  work  with  the  seal  of  success. 
From  the  time  when  the  threads  of  this  net  drawn  as  New 
skilfully  as  firmly  around  Italy  were  concentrated  in  the  P^^"""  °' 
hands  of  the  Roman  community,  It  was  a  great  power,  and  agnox 
took  its  place  in  the  system  of  the  Mediterranean  states  in  P"*"- 
the  room  of  Tarenlum,  Lucania,  and  other  intermediate 
and  minor  slates  erased  by  the  last  wars  from  the  list  of 
political  powers.  Rome  received,  as  it  were,  an  official 
recognition  of  its  new  position  by  means  of  the  two  solemn 
embassies,  which  in  481  were  sent  from  Alexandria  to  273. 
Rome  and  from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  and  which,  thongli 
primarity  they  regulated  only  commercial  relations,  beyond 
doubt  prepared  the  way  for  a  political  alliance.  As 
Carthage  was  contending  with  the  Egyptian  government 
regarding  Cyrene  and  was  soon  to  contend  with  that  of 
Rome  regarding  Sicily,  so  Macedonia  was  contending  with 
the  former  for  the  predominant  influence  in  Greece,  with 
the  latter  proximately  for  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic 
coasts.  The  new  struggles,  which  were  preparing  on  all 
sides,  could  not  but  influence  each  other,  and  Rome,  as 
mistress  of  Italy,  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  into  the  wide 
arena  which  the  victories  and  projects  of  Alexander  the 
Great  had  marked  out  as  the  field  of  conflict  for  hk 
successors. 

decne  of  the  senate  bx  la  the  Bacchaiutia  in  56S  tlie  eiprission  it  lued  :  1 8S. 
nt  gnii  leivis  Romaaas  luvt  Hominii  Laliia  nrviiocium  quisquam.  Bui 
in  common  use  very  frequcnil)'  the  se<:ond  or  third  of  these  three  sub- 
divisions is  omitted,  and  ulung  with  the  Romans  sometimes  only  those 
Latiid  nominis  Hie  mentioned,  somelinii'.s  only  the  socii  (Weissenbom  on 
Liv.  nii.  50.  6),  while  there  is  no  difTi-rence  in  the  meaning.  The 
desigiuUon  homiatt  tuminis  Lalini  ac  socii  Ilalict  (Sallusl.  Jug.  40). 
comet  IS  it  is  in  Itself,  is  foreign  to  the  ofiicial  iinu  lagueHiii,  which  knows 
/tulia,  bot  not  /laiici. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

UkV — ^RELIGION — UlLITARY   SYSTSU — KCOHOMIC 
CONDITION — MATIONALITT 

Ik  the  development  which  law  underwent  during  this 
period  within  the  Roman  community,  probably  the  most 
imjiortant  material  innovation  was  that  peculiar  control 
which  the  community  itself,  and  in  a  subordinate  degree 
its  office-bearers,  began  to  exercise  over  the  manners  and 
iiabits  of  the  individual  burgesses.  The  germ  of  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  inflict  property-fines 
(muitae)  for  offences  against  order  (i,  192).  In  the  case 
of  all  fines  of  more  than  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen  or, 
after  the  cattle-fines  had  been  by  the  decree  of  the  people 
I.  in  324  commuted  into  money,  of  more  than  3020  libral 
asses  (£zq),  the  decision  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  passed  by  way  of  appeal  into  the  hands  of  the 
community  (i.  320);  and  thus  procedure  by  fine  acquired 
an  importance  which  it  was  far  from  originally  possessing. 
Under  the  vague  category  of  offences  against  order  men 
might  include  any  accusations  they  pleased,  and  by  the 
higher  grades  in  the  scale  of  fines  they  might  accomplish 
whatever  they  desired.  The  dangerous  character  of  such 
arbitrary  procedure  was  brought  to  light  rather  than 
obviated  by  the  mitigating  proviso,  that  these  property- 
fines,  where  they  were  not  fixed  by  la.w  at  a  definite  sum, 
should   not  amount   to  half  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
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person  fined.  To  this  class  belonged  the  police-l4w5, 
which  from  the  earliest  limes  were  especially  abundant  in 
the  Roman  community.  Such  were  those  enactments  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  prohibited  the  anointing  of  a 
dead  body  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  the  dressing  it 
out  with  more  than  one  cushion  or  more  than  three  purple- 
/edged  coverings,  the  decorating  it  with  gold  or  gaudy 
/  chaplets,  the  use  of  dressed  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and 
j  the  perfuming  or  sprinkling  of  the  pyre  with  frankincense 
I  or  myrrh-wine ;  which  limited  the  number  of  flute-players 
\  in  the  funeral  procession  to  ten  at  most ;  and  which  forbade 
wailing  women  and  funeral  banquets — in  a  certain  measure 
the  earliest  Roman  legislation  against  luxury.  Such  also 
were  the  laws — originating  in  the  conflicts  of  the  orders — 
directed  against  usury  as  well  as  against  an  undue  use  of 
the  common  pasture  and  a  disproportionate  appropriation 
of  the  occupiabte  domain-land.  But  far  more  fraught  with 
danger  than  these  and  similar  fining-laws,  which  at  any  rate 
formulated  once  for  all  the  trespass  and  often  also  the 
measure  of  punishment,  was  the  general  prerogative  of 
every  magistrate  who  exercised  jurisdiction  to  inflict  a  fine 
for  an  offence  against  order,  and,  if  the  fine  reached  the 
amount  necessary  to  found  an  appeal  and  the  person  fined 
did  not  submit  to  the  penalty,  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
community.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century 
quasi-criminal  proceedings  had  been  in  this  way  instituted 
against  immorality  of  life  both  in  men  and  women,  against 
the  forestalling  of  grain,  witchcrafl^  and  similar  matters. 
Closely  akin  to  this  was  the  quasi -jurisdiction  of  th£ 
censois,  which  likewise  sprang  up  at  this  period.  They 
were  invested  with  authority  to  adjust  the  Roman  budget 
and  the  burgess-roll,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  i^ 
partly  to  impose  of  their  own  accord  taxes  on  luxury  which 
differed  only  in  form  from  penalties  on  it,  partly  to  abridge 
or  withdraw  the  political  privileges  of  the  burgess  who  was 
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reported  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  infamous  action 
i  406).  The  extent  to  which  this  surveillance  was 
already  carried  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  penalties  of  this 
nature  were  inflicted  for  the  negligent  cultivation  of  a  man's 
own  land,  and  tiiat  such  a  man  as  Publius  Cornelius 
290.  277.  Rufinus  (consul  in  464,  477)  was  struck  off  the  list  of 
276.  senators  by  the  censors  of  479,  because  he  possessed  silver 
plate  to  the  value  of  3360  sesterces  (^34).  No  doubt^ 
according  to  the  rale  generally  applicable  to  the  edicts  of 
magistrates  (L  335X  the  sentences  of  the  censors  had  legal 
force  only  during  their  censorship^  that  is  on  an  average 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  might  be  renewed  dr  not  by 
the  next  censors  at  pleasure.  Nevertheless  this  censorial 
prerogative  was  of  so  immense  importance,  that  in  virtue 
of  it  the  censorship,  originally  a  subordinate  magistracy, 
became  in  rank  and  consideration  the  first  of  all  (i.  375, 
400).  The  government  of  the  senate  rested  essentially  on 
this  twofold  police  control  supreme  and  subordinate,  vested 
in  the  community  and  its  officials,  and  furnished  with 
powers  as  extensive  as  they  were  arbitrary.  Like  every 
such  arbitrary  government,  it  was  productive  of  much  good 
and  much  evil,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  combat  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  evil  preponderated.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that — ^amidst  the  morality  external  certainly  hut 
stem  and  energetic,  and  the  powerful  enkindling  of  public 
spirit,  that  were  the  genuine  characteristics  of  this  i)criod — 
these  institutions  remained  exempt  as  yet  from  any  really 
base  misuse;  and  if  they  were  the  chief  instniments  in 
repressing  individual  freedom,  they  were  also  the  means  by 
which  the  public  spirit  and  the  good  old  manners  and 
order  of  the  Roman  community  were  with  might  and  main 
upheld. 
Modifica-  Along  with  these  changes  a  humanizing  and  modemiz- 

ilu"faws       ^"S  tendency  showed  itself  slowly,  but  yet  clearly  enough, 
in  the  development  of  Roman  law.     Most  of  the  enact- 
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ments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  coincide  wiih  the  laws 
of  Solon  and  therefore  may  with  reason  be  considered  as 
in  substance  innovations,  liear  this  character ;  such  as  the 
securing  the  right  o(  free  association  and  the  autonomy  of 
the  societies  that  originated  under  it ;  the  enactment  that 
forbade  the  ploughing  up  of  boundaiy-balks ;  and  the 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  theft,  so  that  a  thief  not 
caught  in  the  act  might  henceforth  release  himself  from 
the  plaintifTs  suit  by  payment  of  double  compensation. 
The  law  of  debt  was  modified  in  a  similar  sense,  but  not 
till  upwards  of  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  Poetelian  law 
(L  389).'  The  right  freely  to  dispose  of  property,  which 
according  to  the  earliest  Roman  law  was  accorded  to  the 
owner  in  his  lifetime  but  in  the  case  of  death  had  hitherto 
been  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  community,  was 
liberated  from  this  restriction,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  or  its  interpretation  assigned  to  the  private 
testament  the  same  force  as  pertained  to  that  confirmed  in 
the  curies.  This  was  an  important  step  towards  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  clanships,  and  towards  the  full  carrying  out 
of  individual  liberty  in  the  disposal  of  property.  The 
fearfully  absolute  paternal  power  was  restricted  by  the 
enactment,  that  a  son  thrice  sold  by  his  father  should  not 
relapse  into  his  power,  but  should  thenceforth  be  free; 
to  which — by  a  legal  inference  that,  strictly  viewed,  was 
no  doubt  absurds-was  soon  attached  the  possibility  that  a 
father  might  voluntarily  divest  himself  of  dominion  over 
his  son  by  emancipation.  In  the  law  of  marriage  civU 
marriage  was  permitted  (i.  iiz);  and  although  the  full 
marital  power  was  associated  as  necessarily  with  a  true 
civil  as  with  a  true  religious  marriage,  yet  the  permission 
of  a  connection  instead  of  marriage  (i.  73,  note),  formed 
without  that  power,  constituted  a  first  step  towards  relaxa- 
tion of  the  full  power  of  the  husband.  The  first  step 
towards  a  legal  enforcement  of  married  life  was  the  tax  on 
VOL.  11  37 
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old    bachelors    {tus    uxorium),    with    the    introduction    of 
403.  which  Camillus  began  his  pubhc  career  as  censor  in  351. 
Adminii-  Changes  more  comprehensive  than  those  effected  tn 

jiui'ice        ^^^  '**  '^^'^  ""^^^  introduced  into — what  was  more  import- 
ant in  a  political  pcunt  of  view,  and  more  easily  admitted 
Code  of      of  alteration — the  qrstem  of  judicial  adraiaiatration.     First 
^mmoQ      ^j-  ^ij  casat  the  important  limitation  of  the  supreme  judicial 
power  by  the  embodiment  of  the  common  law  in  a  written 
code,  and  the  obligation  of  the  magistrate  thenceforth  to 
decide  no  longer  according  to  varying  usage,  but  according 
to  the  written  letter,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  pro- 
lyl.   460.  cedure   (303,    304).      The    appointment  of  a%upTeme 
magistrate  in  Rome  exclusively  for  the  administration  of 
3S7.  justice  in  387  (i.  383),  and  the  establishment  of  separate 
New  police  functionaries  which  took  place  contemporaneously 

fuoctkw      '"  Ro™c.  ^nd  was  imitated  under  Roman  influence  in  all 
arid,  the  Latin  communities  (L  383,  45  2),  secured  greater  speed 

and  precision  of  justice.  These  police-magistrates  or  aedites 
had,  of  course^  a  certain  jurisdiction  at  the  same  time 
assigned  to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  the  ordin- 
ary civil  judges  for  sales  concluded  in  open  market,  for 
the  cattle  and  stave  markets  in  particular;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  ordinarily  acted  in  processes  of  fines  and 
amercements  as  judges  of  first  instance  or — which  was  in 
Roman  law  the  same  thing — as  public  prosecutors.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  administration  of  the  laws  impos- 
ing fines,  and  the  equally  indefinite  and  politically  import- 
ant right  of  fining  in  general,  were  vested  mainly  in  them. 
Similar  but  subordinate  functions,  having  especial  reference 
to  the  poorer  classes,  pertained  to  the  three  night-  or  blood- 
masters  {trei  viri  tioclurni  or  capitalei),  first  nominated  in 
289.  465  ;  Ihey  were  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  nocturnal 
police  as  regards  fire  and  the  public  safety  and  n-ith  the 
superintendetxe  of  executions,  with  which  a  certain 
summary  jurisdiction  was  very  soon,  perhaps  even  from 
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the  outset,  associated.*  Lastly  from  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  Roman  community  it  became  necessary,  out  of. re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  litignnts,  to  station  in  the  more 
remote  townships  special  judges  competent  to  deal  at 
least  with  minor  civil  causes.  This  arrangement  was  the 
rule  for  the  communities  of  burgesses  sine  suffrapo 
(p.  49),  and  was  perhaps  even  extended  to  the  more 
remote  communities  of  full  burgesses,* — the  first  germs  of 
a  Romano-municipal  jurisdiction  developing  itself  by  the 
side  of  that  which  was  strictly  Roman. 

In  civil  procedure  (which,  however,  according  to  the  Chonga 
ideas  of  that  period  included  most  of  the  crimes  committed  P™™"" 
gainst  fellow-citizens)  the  division  of  a  process  into  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  law  before  the  magistrate 
(ius\  and  the  decision  of  the  question  of  fact  by  a  private 
person  nominated  by  (he  magistrate  {iuiiuium) — a  division 
doubtless  customary  even  in  earlier  times — was  on  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  pTescrii>ed  by  law  (i.  331) ;  and 
to  that  separation  the  private  law  of  Rome  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  logical  clearness  and  practical  precision.' 

'  The  view  fbnneriy  adopted,  that  these  Ira  viri  belonged  to  tb* 
earlieit  period,  ii  oroneous,  Tor  colleges  of  magulralea  with  odd  numbera 
are  foreign  (o  the  oldest  slale-arrangenienls  {Cironal.  p,  15,  note  la). 
Probablj  the  weIl-Bccredit«l  aoxnint.  ibat  Ihey  were  first  nominaled 
in  465  (Liv.  Sf.  11),  should  simply  be  retainiil.  and  the  olherwise  28Sl 
mspiciiHU  inference  of  the  fnlsifier  Licinius  Macer  {in  Liv.  vii.  46),  which 
makes  menlioa  of  them  before  450,  should  be  simply  rejected.  At  iirst  801> 
undtiubtedly  the  trti  viri  were  nominated  by  the  superior  magislratcs.  as 
was  the  cue  with  most  of  the  later  magitlralus  minarts;  tbe  Papirian 
pUkudtum,  which  uaniferred  ihc  nomination  of  them  lo  the  community 
(PcBtus.  c.  laeramaUum,  p.  344.  MlilL).  was  at  any  rale  not  issued  till 
afts-  the  institmion  of  Uie  office  of  prtulor  pertgrinus,  or  al  the  earliest 
towards  Ihe  middle  of  tbe  uxUi  cenlurr,  for  it  names  the  piaetot  qvi  inirr 
eivti  iui  dicil. 

*  This  Inference  is  suggested  by  what  Livy  says  (ix.  ao}  as  to  the  re- 
organistion  of  Ihe  colony  of  Anlium  twenty  years  nlii-r  it  was  founded  ; 
and  it  is  self-evident  that,  while  the  Romans  miKhl  very  w'ell  impose  on 
tbe  inhabitant  of  Oslia  the  duty  of  sritling  all  his  lawsuits  in  Rome.  Ihe 
same  course  could  not  lie  followed  with  townships  like  Antium  and  Sena. 

*  People  ate  in  Ihv  habli  of  praising  the  Romans  as  a  nation  sjicciallj 
privileged  in  respect  10  jurisprudence,  and  of  gating  with  wonder  on  their 
adniiiable  law  as  a  myslical  gifl  of  heaven  ;  pn.suiu;iUI)  by  «,.)  of  speii- 
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In  actions  regarding  property,  the  decision  as  to  what 
constituted  possession,  which  hitherto  bad  been  left  to  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  magistrate,  was  subjected  gradually 
to  legal  rules ;  and,  alongside  of  the  law  of  property,  a  law 
of  possession  was  developed — another  step,  by  which  the 
magisterial  authority  lost  an  important  part  of  its  powen. 
In  criminal  processes,  the  tribunal  of  the  people;  which 
hitherto  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  became  a 
court  of  legally  secured  appeal  If  the  accused  after 
hearing  {quaeslio)  was  condemned  by  the  magistntte  and 
appealed  to  the  burgesses,  the  magistrate  proceeded  in 
presence  of  these  to  the  further  hearing  (atijm'sitia),  and, 
when  he^after  three  times  discussing  the  matter  before  the 
community,  had  repeated  his  decision,  in  the  fourth  diet 
the  sentence  was  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  burgesses. 
Modification  was  not  allowed.  A  similar  republican  spirit 
breathed  in  the  principles,  that  the  house  protected  the 
burgess,  and  that  an  arrest  could  only  take  place  out  of 
doors ;  that  imprisonment  during  investigation  was  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  that  it  was  allowable  for  every  accused  and 
not  yet  condemned  burgess  by  renouncing  his  citizenship 
to  withdraw  from  the  consequences  of  condemnation,  so 
for  as  they  affected  not  his  property  but  his  person — prin- 

Blly  eicusing  ihemsdves  for  the  worthlesaness  of  their  owo  legal  sy&Ieni. 
A  glance  ai  ihe  singularly  fliictiiaiing  and  undeveloped  criniina]  law  of  Ihe 
Romans  might  show  Ihe  iinit-nLibli^ness  of  ideas  so  confused  even  lo  those 
who  Qia)'  think  Ihe  propositiun  too  simple,  that  a  sound  people  has  a 
sound  law,  and  a.  morbid  people  an  unsound.  Apart  from  the  more 
general  political  conditions  on  which  jurisprudence  also,  and  indeed  juris- 
prudence especially,  depends,  the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features  :  first,  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
wsc  speeially  obliged  to  explain  and  embody  in  due  and  binding  form  Ihe 
grotuids  of  the  demand  and  of  the  objection  to  comply  with  it  ;  and 
secondly,  thai  (he  Romans  appointed  a  permanent  machinery  for  Ihe 
edicial  development  of  their  law,  and  associaled  it  immediately  with 
fHactlce.  By  the  foimer  the  Romans  precluded  the  pettifogging  piactlces 
of  advocates,  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapable  law-making,  so  far  as 
such  things  eao  be  prevented  al  all ;  and  by  means  of  both  in  conjunction 
they  satisfied,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  iwoconllictiDgiequiremenls.  that  law 
■hall  constantly  be  fixed,  and  (bat  it  shdl  constantly  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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ciples,  which  certainly  were  not  embodied  in  formal  laws 
and  accordingly  did  not  legally  bind  the  prosecuting 
magistrate,  but  yet  were  by  their  moral  weight  of  the 
greatest  influence,  particularly  in  limiting  capital  punish- 
ment But,  if  the  Roman  criminal  law  furnishes  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  strong  public  spirit  and  to  the 
increasing  humanity  of  this  epoch,  it  on  the  other  hand 
suffered  in  its  practical  working  from  the  struggles  between 
the  orders,  which  in  this  respect  were  spedally  baneful 
The  co-ordinate  primary  jurisdiction  of  all  the  public 
magistrates  in  criminal  cases,  that  arose  out  of  these 
conflicts  (l  354),  led  to  the  result,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  fixed  authority  for  giving  instructions,  or  any 
serious  preliminary  investigation,  in  Roman  criminal  pro- 
cedure. And,  as  the  ultimate  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  in  the  forms  and  by  the  organs  of  legislation, 
and  never  disowned  its  origin  from  the  prerogative  of  mercy ; 
as,  moreover,  the  treatment  of  police  fines  had  an  injurious 
reaction  on  the  criminal  procedure  which  was  externally 
very  similar ;  the  decision  in  criminal  causes  was  pro- 
nounced— and  that  not  so  much  by  way  of  abuse,  as  in 
some  d^ree  by  virtue  of  the  constitution — not  according 
to  fixed  law,  but  according  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the 
judges.  In  this  way  the  Roman  criminal  procedure  was 
comfdetely  void  of  principle,  and  was  degraded  into  the 
sport  and  instrument  of  political  parties ;  which  can  the 
less  be  excused,  seeing  that  this  procedure,  while  especially 
applied  to  political  crimes  proper,  was  applicable  also  to 
others,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  The  evil  was  aggravated 
by  the  clumsiness  of  that  procedure,  which,  in  concert 
with  the  haughty  republican  contempt  for  non-buiges5e% 
gave  rise  to  a  growing  custom  of  tolerating,  side  by  side 
with  the  more  formal  process,  a  summary  criminal,  or 
rather  police,  procedure  against  slaves  and  common  people. 
Here  too  the  passionate  strife  regarding  political  processes 
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overstepped  natural  limits,  and  introduced  institutions 
which  materially  contributed  to  estrange  the  Romans  step 
by  step  from  the  idea  of  a  fixed  moral  order  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Rdieioa.  We  are  less  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  religious 

conceptions  of  the  Romans  during  this  epoch.  In  general 
they  adhered  with  simplicity  to  the  simple  piety  of  their 
ancestors,  and    kept  equaHy  aloof  from  superstition  and 

New  god*,  from  unbelief.  How  vividly  the  idea  of  spiritualizing  all 
earthly  objects,  on  which  the  Roman  religion  was  based, 
still  prevailed  at  the  close  of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the 
new  "God  of  silver"  {Argett/tnus),  who  presumably  came 
into  existence  only  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
SOB.  the  stiver  currency  in  485,  and  who  naturally  was  the  son 
of  the  older  "  God  of  copper  "  (Aesatlanus). 

The  relations  to  foreign  lands  were  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore ;  but  here,  and  here  especially,  Hellenic  influences  were 
on  the  increase.  It  was  only  now  that  temples  began  to 
rise  in  Rome  itself  in  honour  of  the  Hellenic  gods.  The 
oldest  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been 
vowed  in  the  battle  at  lake  Regilius  (i.  438)  and  was 
4SG.  consecrated  on  15th  July  269.  The  legend  associated  with 
it,  that  two  youtlis  of  superhuman  size  and  beauty  had  been 
seen  fighting  on  the  battle-field  in  the  ranks  of  the  Romans 
and  immediately  after  the  battle  watering  their  foaming 
Steeds  in  the  Roman  Forum  at  the  fountain  of  luturna,  and 
announcing  the  great  victory,  bears  a  stamp  thoroughly  un- 
Roman,  and,  was  beyond  doubt  at  a  very  early  period 
modelled  on  the  appearance  of  the  Dioscuri — similar  down 
to  its  very  details — in  the  famous  battle  fought  about  a 
century  before  between  the  Crotoniates  and  Locrians  at  the 
river  Sagras.  The  Delphic  Apollo  too  was  not  only  con- 
sulted— as  was  usual  with  all  peoples  that  felt  the  influence 
of  Grecian  culture — and  presented  moreover  after  special 
successes,  such  as  the  capture  of  Veii,  with  a  tenth  of  the 
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spoil  (360),  but  also  bad  a  temple  built  for  him  in  the  city  384. 
(3*3.  renewed  401).     The  same  honour  was  towards  the  431.    353. 
dose  of  this  period  accorded  to  Aphrodite  (459),  who  was  295. 
in  some  enigmatical  nay  identified  with  the  old  Roman 
garden  goddess,  Venus ;  *  and  to  Asklapios  or  Aesculapius, 
who  was  obtained  by  special  request  from  Epidaunis  in  Che 
Peloponnesus   and  solemnly  conducted  to  Rome   (463).  291. 
Isolated  complaints  were  heard  in  serious  emergencies  as 
to  the  intrusion  of  foreign  superstition,  presumably  the  art 
of  the  Etruscan  haruipues  (as  in  336) ;  but  in  such  cases  12s. 
tbe  police  did  not  fail  to  take  proper  cognisance  of  the 

In  Etruria  on  the  other  band,  while  the  nation  stagnated 
and  decayed  in  political  nullity  and  indolent  opulence,  the 
theol<^caI  monopoly  of  the  nobility,  stupid  fatalism,  wild 
and  meaningless  mysticism,  the  system  of  soothsaying  and 
of  mendicant  prophecy  gradually  developed  themselves,  till 
they  reached  the  height  at  which  we  afterwards  find  them. 

In  the  sacerdotal  system  no  comprehensive  changes,  so  Sucrdoui 
far  as  we  know,  took  place.     The  more  stringent  enact-  ■)**"■ 
ments,  that  were  made  about  465  regarding  the  collection  sss. 
of  the  process-fines  destined  to  defray  the  cost  of  public 
worship,  point  to  an  increase  in  the  ritual  budget  of  the 
state — a  necessary  result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
its  gods  and  its  temples.     It  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
orders  that  an  illegitimate  influence  began  to  be  conceded 
to  the  colleges  of  men  of  lore,  and  that  they  were  employed 
for  the  annulling  of  political  acts  (i.  377) — a  course  by 
which  on  the  one  hand  the  &ith  of  the  people  was  shaken, 
and   on   the  other   hand   the   priests  were  permitted   to 
exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  on  public  afTairs, 

A  complete  revolution  occurred    during  this  epoch  in 

•  Vmus  prohnbly  firal  npptars  in  the  laler  sense  as  Aplirodlle  on 
oocason  o(  Ibe  dedicaiion  of  ihe  lemple  consecrated  in  (his  -jtaz  (Ut.  i. 
31  ;  Becker,  Tofsgraflui,  p.  473). 
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Miiiiary  [he  military  System.  The  primitive  Graeco-Italian  tnllitary 
™'  oTganization,  which  was  probably  based,  like  the  Homeric, 
on  the  selection  of  the  most  distinguished  and  effective 
warriors — who  ordinarily  fought  on  horseback — to  form  a 
special  vanguard,  had  in  the  later  regal  period  been  super- 
seded by  the  k^o — the  old  Dorian  phalanx  of  hoplites, 
probably  eight  (ile  deep  (1  118).  This  phalanx  thence- 
forth undertook  the  chief  burden  erf"  the  battle  while  the 
cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  flanks,  and,  mounted  or 
dismounted  according  to  circumstances,  were  chiefly  em- 
Manipukr  ployed  as  a  reserve.  FVom  this  arrangement  there  were 
^"^  developed  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  phalanx  of  sarrissae 
in  Macedonia  and  the  manipular  arrangement  in  Italy,'  the 
former  formed  by  closing  and  deepening,  the  latter  by 
breaking  up  and  multiplying,  the  ranks,  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  division  of  the  old  legio  of  8400  into  two 
legiones  of  4200  men  each.  The  old  Doric  phalanx  had 
been  wholly  adapted  to  close  combat  with  the  sword  and 
especially  with  the  spear,  and  only  an  accessory  and 
subordinate  position  in  the  order  of  battle  was  assigned  to 
missile  weapons.  In  the  manipular  legion  the  [hrusting- 
lance  was  confined  to  the  third  division,  and  instead  of  it 
the  first  two  were  furnished  with  a  new  and  peculiar 
Italian  missile  weapon,  the  pilum — a  square  or  round 
piece  of  wood,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  triangular 
or  quadrangular  iron  point — which  had  been  originally 
perhaps  invented  for  the  defence  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
camp,  but  was  soon  transferred  from  the  rear  to  the  front 
ranks,  and  was  hurled  by  the  advancing  line  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  paces. 
At  the  same  time  the  sword  acquired  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  short  knife  of  the  phalangite  could  ever 
have  had ;  for  the  volley  of  javelins  was  intended  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack 
sword  la  liand.     While,  moreover,  the  phalanx  had,  as  if  it 
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were  a  single  mighty  lance,  to  be  hurled  at  once  upon  the 
enemy,  in  the  new  Italian  legion  the  smaller  units,  which 
existed  also  in  the  phalanx  system  but  were  in  the  order 
of  battle  firmly  and  indissolubly  united,  were  tactically 
separated  from  each  other.  Not  merely  was  the  close 
square  divided,  as  we  have  said,  into  two  equally  strong 
halves,  but  each  of  these  was  separated  in  the  direction  of 
its  depth  into  the  three  divisions  of  the  hastaii,  prtnHpes, 
and  iriarii,  each  of  a  moderate  depth  probably  amounting 
in  ordinary  cases  to  only  four  files;  and  was  broken  up 
along  the  front  into  ten  bands  {manipult),  in  such  a  way 
tbat  between  every  two  divisions  and  eveiy  two  maniples 
there  was  left  a  perceptible  interval.  It  was  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  process  of  individualizing,  by  which 
the  collective  mode  of  fighting  was  discouraged  even  in 
the  diminished  tactical  unit  and  the  single  combat  became 
prominent,  as  is  evident  from  the  {already  mentioned)  de- 
cisive part  played  by  hand-to-hand  encounters  and  combats 
with  tfie  sword.  The  system  of  entrenching  the  camp  Entrench- 
underwent  also  a  peculiar  development  The  place  where  ""^^ "' 
the  army  encamped,  even  were  it  only  for  a  single  night, 
was  invariably  provided  with  a  regular  circumvallation  and 
as  it  were  converted  into  a  fortress.  Little  change  toolt  c^voliy, 
place  on  the  other  hand  in  the  cavalry,  which  in  the  mani- 
pular  legion  retained  the  secondary  part  which  it  hod 
occupied  by  the  side  of  the  phalanx.  The  system  of  officer-  Officers. 
ing  the  army  also  continued  in  the  main  unchanged ; 
only  now  over  each  of  the  two  legions  of  the  regular  army 
there  were  set  just  as  many  war-tribunes  as  had  hitherto 
commanded  the  whole  army,  and  the  number  of  staff- 
officers  was  thus  doubled  It  was  at  this  period  probably 
that  the  clear  line  of  demarcation  became  established 
between  the  subaltern  officers,  who  as  common  soldiers 
had  to  gain  their  |>1ace  at  the  head  of  the  maniples  by  the 
sword  and  passed  by  regular  promotion  from  the  lower  to 
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the  higher  maniples,  and  the  tnilitaiy  tribuoes  plwged  at 
the  head  of  whole  legions — six  to  each — in  whoM  oum 
there  was  no  regalar  protnoticHi,  and  tor  wb(»n  iae&  of  tta 
better  class  were  usually  taken.  In  this  reject  it  mart 
have  become  a  matter  of  inportance  ttwt,  iritile  pKnooaly 
the  subaltern  as  well  as  the  stafi^<rfEcets  had  been  unifona^ 
302.  nominated  by  the  geneial,  after  39a  some  of  tbe  lattci 
posts  were  filled  up  throu^  dectioa.  bf  the  botgossea 
lUiary  (}■  39?)-  L^^tly,  the  old,  feariiiUy  atiic^  militaiy  d»CTtfe<i 
Kipiim:.  remained  unaltered.  Still,  as  fixaoerly,  tbe  gencnl  ww  at 
liberty  to  behead  any  man  sening  in  his  cud|^  and  tat 
scourge  with  rods  the  staff-officer  as  well  as  tbe  mmittBH 
soldier;  nor  were  such  punishments  inflicted  menij  tm^ 
account  of  common  crimes,  but  also  when  an  officax  hti- 
allowed  himself  to  deviate  &om  the  orders  whick  he  hadt . 
received,  or  when  a  division  had  allowed  iiaelf  to  fa* 
i^aiof,^  suq>ri5ed  or  had  fled  Irom  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
idclojMt  other  hand,  the  new  military  organization  necessitated  a 
iar  more  serious  and  prolonged  military  training  than  the 
previous  phalanx  system,  in  which  the  solidity  of  the  mass 
kept  even  the  inexperienced  in  their  ranks.  If  nevertheless 
no  special  soldier-class  sprang  up,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
army  still  remained,  as  before,  a  burgess  army,  this  objea 
was  chiefly  attained  by  abandoning  the  former  mode  of  rank- 
ing the  soldiers  according  to  property  (L  1 16)  and  arranging 
them  according  to  length  of  service.  The  Roman  recruit 
now  entered  among  the  light-armed  "  skirmishers  "  (rorarii), 
who  fought  outside  of  the  line  and  especially  with  stone 
slings,  and  he  advanced  from  this  step  by  step  to  the  first  and 
then  to  the  second  division,  till  at  length  the  soldiers  of 
long  service  and  experience  were  associated  together  in  the 
corps  of  the  triarii,  which  was  numerically  the  weakest  but 
imparted  its  tone  and  spirit  to  the  whole  army. 

The   excellence   of    this   military   organization,   which 
became  tbe  primary  cause  of  the  superior  political  position 
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of  the  Roman  community,  chiefly  deijended  on  the  tliree  Miihaty 
great  military  principles  of  maintaining  a  reserve,  of  com-  niantj^ia,"^ 
bining  the  close  and  distant  modes  of  fighting,  and  of  legion, 
combining  the  offensive  and  the  defensive.  The  system 
of  a  reserve  was  already  foreshadowed  in  the  earlier 
employment  of  the  cavalry,  but  it  was  now  completely 
developed  by  the  partition  of  the  army  into  three  divisions 
and  the  reservation  of  the  flower  of  the  veterans  for  the  last 
and  decisive  shock.  While  the  Hellenic  phalanx  had 
developed  the  dose,  and  the  Oriental  squadrons  of  horse 
armed  with  bows  and  light  missile  spears  the  distant,  modes 
of  fighting  respectively,  the  Roman  combinatioa  of  the 
heavy  javelin  with  the  sword  produced  results  similar,  as 
has  justly  been  remarked,  to  those  attained  in  modern 
warfare  by  the  introduction  of  bayonet-muskets ;  the  volley 
of  javelins  prepared  the  way  for  the  sword  encounter, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  volley  of  musketry  now 
precedes  a  charge  with  the  bayonet  Lastly,  the  elaborate 
system  of  encampment  allowed  the  Romans  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  defensive  and  offensive  war  and  to 
decline  or  give  battle  according  to  circumstances,  and  in 
the  latter  case  to  fight  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp 
just  as  under  the  walls  of  a  fortress — the  Roman,  says  a 
Roman  proverb,  conquers  by  sitting  stllL 

That  this  new  military  organization  was  in  the  main  a  Origin 
Roman,  or  at  any  rate  Italian,  remodelling  and  improvement  °  jnilui„ 
of  the  old  Hellenic  tactics  of  the  phalanx,  is  plain.     If  irgion. 
some  germs  of  the  system  of  reserve  and  of  the  individual- 
izing of  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  army  are  found  to 
occur    among    the     later    Greek     strategists,    especially 
Xenophon,  this  only  shows  that  they  felt  the  defectiveness 
of  the  old  system,  but  were  not  well  able  to  obviate  it. 
The  manipular  legion  appears  fully  developed  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus ;  when  and  under  what  circumstances  it  arose, 
whether  at  once  or  gradually,  can  no  longer  be  ascertained. 
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The  first  tactical  system  which  the  Romans  eacotiDtered, 
fundamentally  different  from  the  earlier  Italo-Hellenic 
system,  was  the  C^eltic  sword-phalanx.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  subdivision  of  the  army  and  the  intervals  between 
the  maniples  in  front  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  resist, 
as  they  did  resist,  its  first  and  only  dangerous  charge ;  and 
it  accords  with  this  hypothesis  that  Marcus  Furius  CanuUus, 
the  most  celebrated  Roman  general  of  the  Gallic  epoch,  b 
presented  in  various  detached  notices  as  the  reformer  of 
the  Roman  military  system.  The  further  traditions 
associated  with  the  Samnite  and  Pyiriuc  wars  are  neither 
sufficiently  accredited,  nor  can  they  with  certainty  be  duly 
arranged;'  although  it  is  in  itself  probable  that  the  pro- 
longed Samnite  mountain  warfare  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  on  the  individual  development  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  and  that  the  struggle  with  one  of  the  first  masters 
of  the  art  of  war,  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  great 
Alexander,  effected  an  improvement  in  the  technical 
features  of  the  Roman  military  system. 

In  the  national  economy  agriculture  was,  and  continued 
to  b^  the  social  and  political  basis  both  of  the  Roman 
community  and  of  the  new  Italian  slate.  The  common 
assembly  and  the  army  consisted  of  Roman  farmers;  what 
OS  soldiers  they  had  acquired  by  the  sword,  they  secured  as 

>  According  to  Roman  tradition  (tie  Ramans  originallj  caided  qnad- 
nngrular  ihidds,  aftec  \riiich  tbey  borrowed  from  tbe  Etruscans  Ihe  round 
boplile  shield  [ilufitus.  dcwli),  and  from  Ibe  Samnitcs  the  bits'  square 
sbield  {leutum,  Sap(6t).  and  the  jnvelio  (t«n<)  (Diodor.  ^at.  Fr.  p.  54 ; 
Sallusi,  Cat.  51,  38 ;  Virgil,  Am.  viL  665  ;  Feslus.  Ep.  v.  Samnilti,  p. 
397,  Mull.  ;  and  Ih«  nulhoiilies  cited  in  Marquardt,  Handb.  iii,  3,  941). 
Bat  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  boplile  sbieM  or,  in  other  words, 
the  laciics  of  the  Doric  phalanx  were  imitated  not  from  the  Klruscans, 
but  directly  from  the  Hellenes.  A5  to  the  siutum,  thai  large,  cylindrical, 
convex  leather  shield  must  certainly  h.ave  taJten  ibe  place  of  the  Hal  copper 
claptus,  when  the  phalani  was  broken  up  into  maniples  ;  but  Ihe  undoubted 
derimion  of  ibe  word  from  the  Greuk  casts  suspicion  on  the  derivation  of 
the  thing  itself  from  the  Samniles.  From  the  Greeks  the  Romans  derived 
also  the  sling  {fimda  from  a^S6t'ii,  like  jSJts  from  a^Sif),  {i.  aga). 
The  piliuu  was  conddered  bj  the  ancieDli  as  quite  a  Roman  invention. 
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colonists  by  the  plough.  The  insolvency  of  the  middle 
class  of  landholders  gave  rise  to  the  formidable  iniernal 
crises  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  amidst  which  it 
seemed  as  if  the  young  republic  could  not  but  be  destroyed.  v. 

The  revival  of  the  Latin  farmer-class,  which  was  produced 
during  the  fifth  century  partly  by  the  large  assignations  of 
land  and  incorporations,  partly  by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  increase  of  the  Roman  population,  was  at 
once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the  mighty  development 
of  Roman  power.  The  acute  soldier's  eye  of  Pyrrhus 
justly  discerned  the  cause  of  the  political  and  military 
ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Roman  (arms.  But  the  rise  also  of  husbandry  on  a  Fanning 
large  scale  among  the  Romans  appears  to  fall  within  this  °'^*""*' 
period.  In  earlier  times  indeed  there  existed  landed  estates 
of — at  least  comparatively — large  siie ;  but  their  manage- 
ment was  not  farming  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  simply  a 
husbandry  of  numerous  small  parcels  (L  245).  On  the 
other  hand  the  enactment  in  the  law  of  387,  not  incom-  S07. 
patible  indeed  with  the  earlier  mode  of  management  but 
yet  far  more  appropriate  to  the  later,  viz.  that  the  land- 
holder should  be  bound  to  employ  along  with  his  slaves  a 
proportional  number  of  free  persons  (i.  381^  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  trace  of  the  later  centralized  farming 
of  estates;^  and  it  deserves  notice  that  even  here  at  its 
first  emergence  it  essentially  rests  on  slave-holding.  How 
it  arose,  must  remain  an  undecided  point;  possibly  the 
Carthaginian  plantations  in  Sicily  served  as  models  to  the 
oldest  Roman  landholders,  and  perhaps  even  the  appearance 
of  wheat  in  husbandry  by  the  side  of  spelt  (i.  140),  which 
Varro  places  about  the  period  of  the  decemvirs,  was  con- 
.  nected  with  that  altered  style  of  management.     Still  less 

'  VaiTO  {Ik  X.S.  I.  3.  9)  evidenlly  conceives  (he  author  of  the  Llcinlan 
Bgraitan  law  as  lanaing  in  penon  his  extensive  lands  ;  although,  we  maj 
add.  the  sloiy  maj  taaHj  bave  been  iuveDied  to  explain  the  cogoomen 
{SteU). 


in  lUlf. 
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can  we  ascertain  how  far  iWts  method  of  husbandry  had 
already  during  this  period  sjjiead ;  but  t!ie  history  of  the 
wars  with  Hannibal  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  yet  have 
become  iho  rule,  nor  can  it  have  yet  absorbed  the 
Italian  farmer  clasi.  Where  it  did  cove  iDtQ  vogne^  boir- 
ever,  it  annihilated  the  plder  j'li^ntahip  bued  <a  the 
precarium;  just  as  the  modem  vpiaaa  of  luge  &rms  hu 
been  formed  in  great  part  by  the  UQipcewioD  (rf  petlf 
holdings  and  the  conversion  of  hiites  into  fium-fielda.  b  <^ 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  rertrictioD  of  this  sgricultan) 
cUentship  very  materially  contributed  tomids  die  Hi^f^yi^ff 
of  the  class  of  small  cultinton. 
lohiid  Respecting  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  ^tKliun  n^jb 

each  other  our  written  authorities  are  silent ;  coips  iloiBf  ~ 
furnish  some  infonnatioa  We  hue  already  "fntinnej 
(i.  25r)  that  in  Italy,  wftfa  Uie  excepdoa  of  the  Gndt cities 
and  of  the  Etruscan  Populonia,  there  was  no  coinage  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Rome,  and  that  cattle  in  the 
first  instance,  and  subsequently  copper  by  weight,  served  as 
the  medium  of  exchange.  Within  the  present  epoch 
occurred  the  transition  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  from  the 
system  of  barter  to  that  of  money  ;  and  in  their  money  they' 
were  naturally  led  at  first  to  Greek  models.  The  circum- 
stances of  central  Italy  Jed  however  to  the  adoption  of 
copper  instead  of  silver  as  the  metal  for  their  coinage,  and 
the  unit  of  coinage  was  primarily  based  on  the  previous 
unit  of  value,  the  copper  pound ;  hence  they  cast  their  coins 
instead  of  stamping  them,  for  no  die  would  have  sufBced 
for  pieces  so  large  and  heavy.  Yet  there  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  been  a  fixed  ratio  for  the  relative  value  of 
copper  and  silver  (350  :  i),  and  with  reference  to  that  ratio 
the  copper  coinage  seems  to  have  been  issued  j  so  thai, 
for  example,  in  Rome  the  large  copper  piece,  the  aj,  was 
equal  in  value  to  a  scruple  (^;  of  a  pound)  of  silver. 
It  is  a  circumstance  historically  more   remaricable^   Aat 


..J 
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coining  in  Italy  most  probably  originated  in  Rome,  and  in 
fact  with- the  decemvirs,  who  found  in  the  Solonian  legisla- 
tion a  pattern  for  the  regulation  of  their  coinage ;  and  that 
from  Rome  it  spread  over  a  number  of  Latin,  Etruscan, 
Umbrian,  and  east-Italian  communities, — a  clear  proof  of 
the  superior  position  which  Rome  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  held  in  Italy.     As  all  these  communities 
subsisted  side  by  side  in  formal  independence,  legally  the 
monetary  standard  was  entirely  local,  and  the  territory  of 
every  city  had  its  own  monetary  system.     Nevertheless  the 
standards  of  copper  coinage  in  central  and  northern  Italy 
may  be  comprehended  in  three  groups,  within  which  the 
coins  in  common  intercourse  seem  to  have  been  treated  as 
homogeneous.     These  groups  are,  first,  the  coins   of  the 
cities  of  Etruria  lying  north  of  the  Ciminian  Forest  and 
those  of  Umbria ;  secondly,  the  coins  of  Rome  and  Latium  ; 
and  lastly,  those  of  the  eastern  seaboard.     We  have  already 
observed  that  the  Roman  coins  held  a  certain  ratio  to  silver 
by  weight ;  on  the  other  hand  we  find  those  of  the  east 
coast  of  Italy  placed  in  a  definite  proportional  relation  to 
the  silver  coins  which  were  current  from  an  early  period  in 
southern  Italy,  and  the  standard  of  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Italian  immigrants,  such  as  the  Bnittians,  Lucanians, 
and  Nolans,  by  the  Latin  colonies  in  that  quarter,  such  as 
Cales  and  Suessa,  and  even  by  the  Romans  themselves  for 
their  possessions  in  Lower  Italy.     Accordingly  the  inland 
traffic  of  Italy  must  have  been  divided  into  corresponding 
provinces,  which  dealt  with  one  another  like  foreign  nations. 

In  transmarine  commerce  the  relations  we  have  previ-  Trans 
ously  described  (i.  256)  between  Sicily  and  Latium,  Etruria 
and  Attica,  the  Adriatic  and  Tarentum,  continued  to  sub- 
sist during  the  epoch  before  us  or  rather,  strictly  speaking, 
belonged  to  it ;  for  although  facts  of  this  class,  which  as  a 
rule  are  mentioned  without  a  date,  have  been  placed  together 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  general  view  under  the  first 


marine 
commerce. 
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period,  the  statements  made  apply  equally  to  the  present 
The  clearest  evidence  in  this  respect  is,  or  course,  that  of 
the  coins.  As  the  striking  of  Etruscan  silver  money  afler 
an  Attic  standard  (I  ^57),  and  the  penetrating  of  Italian 
and  especially  of  Latin  copper  into  Stdly  (L  359)  testify  to 
the  two  former  routes  of  traffic,  so  the  equivalence,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  between  the  silver  money  of  Magna 
Graecia  and  the  copper  coinage  of  Picenum  and  Apulia, 
forms,  with  numerous  Other  indications,  an  evidence  of  the 
active  traffic  which  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  the  Tarentines 
in  particular,  held  with  the  east  Italian  seaboard.  The 
commerce  again,  which  was  at  an  earlier  period  perhaps  | 
still  more  active  between  the  Latins  and  the  Campanian  1 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Sabellian  im- 
migration, and  to  have  been  of  no  great  moment  during 
the  first  hundred  and  Rfiy  years  of  the  republic  The  refusal 
of  the  Samnites  in  Capua  and  Cumae  to  supply  the  Romans 

,11.  with  grain  in  the  famine  of  343  may  be  regarded  as  an  1 
indication  of  the  altered  relations  which  .subsisted  between  I 
Latium  and  Campania,  till  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Roman  arms  restored  and  gave  increased 
impetus  to  the  old  intercourse. 

Touching  on  details,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  as 
one  of  the  few  dated  facts  in  the  history  of  Roman  commtrce, 

100.  the  notice  drawn  from  the  annals  of  Ardca,  that  in  454  the 
first  barber  came  from  Sicily  to  Ardea ;  and  to  dwi'U  for  a 
moment  on  the  painted  pottery  which  was  sent  chieHy  from 
Attica,  but  also  from  Corcyra  and  Sicily,  to  Lucania,  Cam- 
pania, and  Etruria,  to  serve  there  for  the  decoration  of 
tombs — a  traffic,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
accidentally  better  informed  than  as  to  any  other  aiiicle  of 
transmarine  commerce.  The  commencement  of  this  import 
trade  probably  falls  about  the  period  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins ;  for  the  vases  of  the  oldest  style,  which  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Italy,  were  probably  painted  in 
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the  second  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  city,  while  those  500-450. 
of  the  chaste  style,  occurring  in  greater  numbers,  belong  to 
the  first  half^  those  of  the  most  finished  beauty  to  the  second  450-400. 
hal^  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  immense  quantities  of  400-350. 
the  other  vases,  often  marked  by  showiness  and  size  but 
seldom  by  excellence  in  workmanship,  must  be  assigned  as 
a  whole  to  the  following  century.  It  was  from  the  Hellenes  350-250. 
undoubtedly  that  the  Italians  derived  this  custom  of  embel- 
lishing tombs;  but  while  the  moderate  means  and  fine 
discernment  of  the  Greeks  confined  the  practice  in  their 
case  within  narrow  limits,  it  was  stretched  in  Italy  by  bar- 
baric opulence  and  barbaric  extravagance  far  beyond  its 
original  and  proper  bounds.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance, 
however,  that  in  Italy  this  extravagance  meets  us  only  in 
the  lands  that  had  a  Hellenic  semi-culture.  Any  one  who 
can  read  such  records  will  perceive  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Etruria  and  Campania — the  mines  whence  our  museums  iiave 
been  replenished — a  significant  commentary  on  the  accounts 
of  the  ancients  as  to  the  Etruscan  and  Campanian  semi- 
culture  choked  amidst  wealth  and  arrogance  (i.  436,  457). 
The  homely  Samnite  character  on  the  other  hand  remained 
at  an  times  a  stranger  to  this  foolish  luxury ;  the  absence 
of  Greek  pottery  from  the  tombs  exhibits,  quite  as  palpably 
as  the  absence  of  a  Samnite  coinage,  the  slight  development 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  urban  life  in  this  region. 
It  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark  that  Latium  also,  although 
not  less  near  to  the  Greeks  than  Etruria  and  Campania, 
and  in  closest  intercourse  with  them,  almost  wholly  refrained 
from  such  sepulchral  decorations.  It  is  more  than  probable 
— especially  on  account  of  the  altogether  different  character 
of  the  tombs  in  the  unique  Praeneste — that  in  this  result  we 
have  to  recognize  the  influence  of  the  stern  Roman  morality 
or — if  the  expression  be  preferred — of  the  rigid  Roman 
police.  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  are  the  already- 
mentioned  interdicts,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 

VOL.  II  ;^S 
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fulminated  against  purple  bicr-clotlis  and  gold  ornaments 
placed  beside  ihe  dead  ;  and  the  banisliniL'nl  of  all  silver 
plate,  exce|)ting  the  salt-cellnr  and  sacrificial  ladle,  from  the 
Roman  household,  so  far  at  lea^t  as  sumpliiary  laws  an<l 
the  terror  of  censorial  cetisure  could  banish  it :  even  in 
Architecture  we  shall  again  encounter  Ihe  same  spirit  of 
hostility  to  luxury  whether  noble  or  ignoble.  Ahliough, 
however,  in  consequence  of  these  influences  Rome  probably 
preserved  a  certain  outward  simplicity  longer  than  Capaa 
and  Volsinii,  her  commerce  and  trade — on  which,  in  fiirt, 
along  with  agriculture  her  prosperity  from  the  beginning 
rested— must  not  be  regarded  as  having  been  inconsider- 
able, or  as  having  less  sensibly  experienced  the  influence 
of  her  new  commanding  position. 

No  urban  middle  class  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  no  body  of  independent  tradesmen  and  merchants, 
was  ever  developed  in  Rome.  The  cause  of  this  wa.s — in 
addition  to  the  disproportionate  centralization  of  capital 
which  occurred  at  an  early  period — mainly  the  employment 
of  slave  labour.  It  was  usual  in  antiquity,  and  was  m 
&ct  a  necessary  consequence  of  slavery,  that  the  minor 
trades  in  towns  were  very  frequently  carried  on  by  slavet, 
whom  their  master  established  as  artisans  or  merchants; 
or  by  freedmen,  in  whose  case  the  master  not  only  fre- 
quently furnished  the  capital,  but  also  regularly  stipulated 
for  a  share,  often  the  hal^  of  the  profits.  Retail  trading 
and  dealing  in  Rome  were  undoubtedly  constantly  on  the 
increase;  and  there  are  proofs  that  the  trades  wUdi 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  great  cities  b^an  to  be  cooceo- 
trated  in  Rome — the  Ficoroni  casket  for  instance  tnt 
designed  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  by  a  Fraenestiiie 
artist  and  was  sold  to  Praeneste,  but  was  neverthdesi 
manufactured  in  Rome.'      Put  as  the  net  proceeds  vnatf 

I  The  vonjeclure  ihal  Noviu*  Plautius,  the  artist  who  worked  4t  All 
casket    Tor  DIndia  Mncolnia.  in    Rome,   maj  have   been  *   CanpNtte 
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retail  business  flowed  for  the  most  part  into  the  coffers  of 
the  great  houses,  no  industrial  and  commercial  middle- 
class  arose  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  that  increase. 
As  little  were  the  great  merchants  and  great  manufacturers 
marked  off.  as  a  distinct,  class  from  the  great  landlords. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  latter  were  from  ancient  times 
(^  a6i,  343)  simultaneously  traders  and  capitalists,  and 
combined  in  their  hands  lending  on  security,  traflicking  on 
a  great  scale,  the  undertaking  of  contracts,  and  the 
executing  of  works  for  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  emphatic  moral  importance  which  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  attached  to  the  possession  of  land,  and 
from  its  constituting  the  sole  basis  of  political  privileges — 
a  basis  which  was  infringed  for  the  flrst  time  only  towards 
the  close  of  this  epoch  (i,  396) — it  was  undoubtedly  at 
this  period  already  usual  for  the  fortunate  speculator  to 
invest  part  of  his  capital  in  land.  It  is  clear  enough 
also  from  the  political  privileges  given  to  freedmen  possess- 
ing freeholds  (i.  396),  that  the  Roman  statesmen  sought 
in  this  way  to  diminish  the  dangerous  class  of  the  rich  who 
had  no  land. 

But  while  neither  an  opulent  urban  middle  class  nor  a  Develop- 
strictly  close  body  of  capitalists  grew  up  in  Rome,  it  was  ^'  "^ 
constantly  acquiring  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  great  city. 
great  city.     This  is   plainly  indicated   by  the  increasing 
number  of  slaves   crowded    ti^ether   in   the   capital   (as 
attested  by  the  very  serious  slave  conspiracy  of  335),  and  <]». 
still  more  by  the  increasing  multitude  of  freedmen,  which 
was  gradually  becoming  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  as 
we  may  safely  infer  from  the  considerable' tax  imposed  on 
manumissions  in  397  (1.  389)  and  from  the  limitation  of  357. 
the  political  rights  of  freedmen  in  450  (L  396).     For  not  soi. 
only  was  it   implied  in   the  circumstances  that   the  great 

is  rFlulfli  by  ihe  old  Pnunestine  tomb.stonei  recenil;  discovered,  on 
whidi,  among  oiher  Macoinii  and  I'lamii,  [here  octurs  also  a  Lucius 
Magulnius,  son  ol  I'laulius  {^  MagolKie  Flo-  f.\. 
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majority  of  the  persons  manumiUed  had  to  devote  them- 
selves to  trade  or  commerce,  but  manumission  itself 
among  the  Romana  mi,  ■■  m  hsTC  idreadf .  taid,  Itm  kR 
act  of  liberali^  than  ma  inbistrial  tptcaHttion,  Iha  BMter 
often  finding  it  man  for  h»  intqcit  to  sbara  tjte  pnafilt  of 
the  trade  or  commene  of  &t  fne&nui  dwn  to  awert  Ml 
title  to  the  whole  prooaeitaitf&a  UbcMu  of  hkilKnb  The 
increase  of  i 

Icept  pace  with  the  iacieue  ctf  die  o 
tria]  actiidty  of  the  Romkna. 

A  similar  indicatioo  ot  the  mtsg  impoitutce  oC  tntaHi 
life  in  Rome  is  presented  bj  the  pvtt  iertiopanmt  ef  A» 
urban  police.  To  this  period  fKAjatif  belong  in  gMt 
measure  the  enactownts  undec  wfakii  die  turn  HflBw 
divided  the  city  into  finir  pc4ice  disaict^  and  aiadB  pig- 
vision  for  the  diadu^e  of  their  equally  ImpoitMit  -taA 
difficult  functions — for  the  efficient  repair  of  the  netwoHc  (rf 
drains  small  and  lai^e  by  which  Rome  was  pervaded,  as 
well  as  of  the  public  buildings  and  places ;  for  the  [soper 
cleansing  and  paving  of  the  streets;  for  obviating  the 
nuisances  of  ruinous  buildings,  dangerous  animals,  ot  foul 
smells;  for  the  removing  of  waggons  from  the  hi^way 
except  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  and  generally 
for  the  keeping  open  of  the  communication ;  for  the  utiin- 
tenupted  supply  of  the  market  of  the  capital  with  good  and 
cheap  grain ;  for  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  articles, 
and  the  suppression  of  false  weights  and  measures ;  and  ibr 
the  special  oversight  of  baths,  taverns,  and  houses  of  bkd 
fame. 

In  respect  to  buildings  the  regal  period,  particulariy  die 
epoch  of  the  great  conquests,  probably  accomplished  moie 
than  the  first  two  cenluries  of  the  republic.  Stmcturet 
like  the  temples  on  the  Capitol  and  on  the  Aventine  and 
the  great  Circus  were  probably  as  obnoxious  to  the  Inigil 
fathers  of  the  city  as  to  the  burgesses  who  gave  their  task- 
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work;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  perhaps  the  most  con- 
siderable building  of  the  republican  period  before  the 
Samniie  wars,  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  the  Circus,  was  a 
work  of  Spurius  Cassius  (261),  who  in  more  than  one  4BS. 
resptect  sought  to  lead  the  commonwealth  back  to  the 
traditions  of  the  kings.  The  governing  aristocracy  more- 
over repressed  private  luxury  with  a  rigour  such  as  the  rule 
of  the  kings,  if  prolonged,  would  certainly  not  have  db- 
played.  But  at  length  even  the  senate  was  no  longer  able  impuiK 
to  resist  the  superior  force  of  circumstances.  It  was  Appius  ^"^  '" 
Claudius  who  in  his  epoch-making  censorship  (441)  threw  812. 
aside  the  antiquated  rustic  system  of  parsimonious  hoarding, 
and  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  the 
public  resources.  He  began  that  noble  system  of  public 
works  of  general  utihty,  which  justifies,  if. anything  can 
justify,  the  militaiy  successes  of  Rome  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  nations,  and  which  even  now 
in  its  ruins  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  to 
thousands  on  thousands  who  have  never  read  a  page  of  her 
history.  To  him  the  Roman  state  was  indebted  for  its 
great  military  road,  and  the  city  of  Rome  for  its  first 
aqueduct  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius,  the  Roman 
senate  wove  around  Italy  that  network  of  roads  and 
fortresses,  the  formation  of  which  has  already  been 
described  (p.  39),  and  without  which,  as  the  history  of  all 
military  states  from  the  Achaemenidae  down  to  the  creator 
of  the  road  over  the  Simpton  shows,  no  military  hegemony 
can  subsist.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius,  Manius 
Curius  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Pyrrhic  spoil  a  second 
aqueduct  for  the  capital  (482) ;  and  some  years  previously  2/2. 
{464)  with  the  gains  of  the  Sabine  war  he  opened  up  for  200. 
the  Velino,  at  the  point  above  Terni  where  it  falls  into  the 
Nera,  that  broader  channel  in  which  the  stream  still  fiows, 
with  a  view  to  drain  the  beautiful  valley  of  Rieti  and 
thereby  to  gain  space  for  a  large  burgess  settlement  along 
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with  8  modest  form  for  hitnielC  Such  works,  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  of  intelligence,  threw  into  the  shade  the  aimless 
magnificence  of  the  Hellenic  temples. 
Embi'iiiss-  The  style  of  living  also  among  the  citizens  now 
thcciiy.  *^  altered.  About  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  silver  plate 
began  to  make  its  appearance  on  RtHnan  tables,  and 
the  chroniclers  date  the  disappearance  of  shingle  roofe 
2S*.  in  Rome  from  470.^  The  new  aq>ital  of  Italy  gradually 
laid  aside  its  village-like  aspect,  and  now  began  to  embellish 
itself.  It  was  not  yet  indeed  customary  to  strip  the  temples 
in  conquered  towns  of  llieir  oroaments  for  the  decoration 
of  Rome ;  but  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  of  Antium  were 
displayed  at  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum  (i.  461) ;. 
and  on  public  festival  days  the  gold-mounted  shields 
brought  home,  from  the  battle-fields  of  Samnium  were 
exhibited  along  the  stalls  of  the  market  (i.  480).  The 
proceeds  of  fines  were  specially  applied  to  the  paving  or 
the  highways  in  and  near  the  city,  or  to  the  erection  and 
embellishment  of  public  buildings.  The  wooden  booths  of 
the  butchers,  which  stretched  along  the  Forum  on  both 
«des,  gave  way,  first  on  the  Palatine  side,  then  on  that 
also  which  faced  the  Carlnae,  to  the  stone  stalls  of  the 
money-changers;  so  that  this  place  became  the  Exchange 
of  Rome.  Statues  of  the  famous  men  of  the  past, 
of  the  kings,  priests,  and  heroes  of  the  l^endary  period, 
and  of  the  Grecian  Acsp^  who  was  said  to  have 
interpreted  to  the  decemvirs  the  laws  of  Solon ;  honorary 
columns  and  monuments  dedicated  to  the  great  burgo- 
masters who  had  conquered  the  Veientes,  the  Latins,  the 
Samnites,  to  state  envoys  who  had  perished  while  executing 

*  We  have  alreBdy  inenlioDei]  llie  censorial  Eligma  attached  lo  Publius 
SH.  tn.  ConBUn  Rnfinoi  (consul  464,  477)  for  i^  sUvcr  plate  [p.  64).  The 
Mnuige.  ttalanent  oT  P'abim  (in  Strabo,  v.  p.  aaS)  thai  ihe  Roman;  tirst 
beouDC  giTtn  to  Imury  (otrWffflai  roO  tXoiJtou)  after  the  Lonquesl  of  the 
SaUoes,  ii  evldentlj  onlj  a  historical  version  of  the  same  matter ;  for  the 
eooquest  ot  Ibe  Sabines  fiUli  in  the  fint  coosobte  or  Rufinus. 
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theif  instructions,  to  rich  women  who  had  bequeathed  their 
property  to  public  objects,  nay  even  to  celebrated  Greek 
philosophers  and  heroes  such  as  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades, 
were  erected  on  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Forum.  Thus,  now 
that  the  Roman  community  had  become  a  great  power, 
Rome  itself  became  a  great  city. 

Lastly  Rome,  as  head  of  the  Romano- Italian  con-  Silver 
federacy,  not  only  entered  into  the  Hellenistic  state-system,  J^J^,^ 
but  also  conformed  to  the  Hellenic  system  of  moneys  and 
coins.  Up  to  this  time  the  diiTcrent  communities  of  northern 
and  central  Italy,  with  few  exceptions,  had  struck  onlya  copper 
currency ;  the  south  Italian  towns  again  universally  had  a 
cunency  of  silver;  and  there  were  as  many  legal  standards 
and  systems  of  coinage  as  there  were  sovereign  communities 
in  Italy.  In  485  all  these  local  mints  were  restricted  to  2BB. 
the  issuing  of  small  coin;  a  general  standard  of  currency 
applicable  to  all  Italy  was  introduced,  and  the  coining  of  the 
currency  was  centralized  in  Rome ;  Capua  alone  continued 
to  retain  its  own  silver  coinage  struck  in  the  name  of 
Rome,  but  after  a  different  standard.  The  new  monetaiy 
system  was  based  on  the  legal  ratio  subsisting  between 
the  two  metals,  as  it  had  long  been  fixed  (p.  78).  The 
common  monetary  unit  was  the  piece  of  ten  asses  (which 
were  no  longer  of  a  pound,  but  reduced  to  the  third  of  a 
pound) — the  dtnartus,  which  weighed  in  copper  3J  and  in 
silver  ^,  of  a  Roman  pound,  a  trifle  more  than  the  Attic 
drachma.  At  first  copper  money  still  predominated  in  the 
coinage ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  silver  denarius 
was  coined  chiefly  for  Lower  Italy  and  for  intercourse  with 
other  lands.  As  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Pyrrhus 
and  Tarentum  and  the  Roman  embassy  to  Alexandria 
could  not  but  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  contemporary 
Greek  statesman,  so  the  sagacious  Greek  merchant  might 
well  ponder  as  he  looked  on  these  new  Roman  drachmae. 
Their  flat,  unanisiic,  and  monotonous  stamping  appeared 
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poor  and  in^gnificant  by  the  side  of  the  marvellously 
beautiful  contemporary  coins  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Siceliots ; 
nevertheless  they  were  by  no  means,  like  the  barbarian 
coins  of  antiquity,  slavishly  imitated  and  unequal  in  weight 
and  alloy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  worthy  from  the  first  by 
their  independent  and  conscientious  execution  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  any  Greek  coin. 
Extension  Thus,  when  the  eye  turns  from  the  development  of 
Laun  constitutions  and  from  the  national  struggles  for  dominion 
nationality,  and  for  freedom  which  agitated  Italy,  and  Rome  in 
particular,  from  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquinian  house 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  Samnites  and  the  Italian  Greeks, 
and  rests  on  those  calmer  spheres  of  human  existence  which 
history  nevertlieless  rules  and  pervades,  it  everywhere 
encounters  the  reflex  influence  of  the  great  events,  by 
which  the  Roman  burgesses  burst  the  bonds  of  patrician 
sway,  and  the  rich  variety  of  the  national  cultures  of  Italy 
gradually  perished  to  enrich  a  single  people.  While  the 
historian  may  not  attempt  to  follow  out  the  great  course  of 
events  into  the  infinite  muhiplictty  of  individual  detail,  he 
does  not  overstep  his  province  when,  laying  hold  of 
detached  fragments  of  scattered  tradition,  he  indicates  the 
most  important  changes  which  during  this  epoch  took  place 
in  the  national  life  of  Italy.  That  in  such  an  inquiry  the 
life  of  Rome  becomes  still  more  prominent  than  in  the 
earlier  epoch,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  accidental 
blanks  of  our  tradition  ;  it  was  an  essential  consequence 
of  the  change  in  the  political  position  of  Rome,  that  the 
Latin  nationality  should  more  and  more  cast  the  other 
nationalities  of  Italy  into  the  shade  We  have  already 
pointed  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  epoch  the  neighbouring 
lands — southern  Etruria,  Sabina,  the  land  of  the  Volscians, 
— began  to  become  Romanized,  as  is  attested  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  monuments  of  the  old  native 
dialects,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  very  ancient  Roman 
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inscriptions  in  those  regions ;  the  admission  or  the  Sabtnes 
to  Tull  bui^esE- rights  at  the  end  of  this  period  (i.  48) 
betokens  that  the  Latinizing  of  Central  Italy  was  already 
at  that  time  the  conscious  aim  of  Roman  policy.  The 
numerous  individual  assignations  and  colonial  establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  Italy  were,  not  only  in  a 
military  but  niso  in  a  linguistic  and  national  point  of  view, 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Latin  stock.  The  Latinizing  of 
the  Italians  was  scarcely  at  this  time  generally  aimed  at ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  senate  seems  to  have  intention- 
ally upheld  the  distinction  between  the  Latin  and  the  otha 
national! lies,  and  they  did  not  yet,  for  example,  allow  the 
introduction  of  I^iin  into  official  use  among  the  half- 
burgess  communities  of  Campania.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances, however,  is  stronger  than  even  the  strongest 
government :  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Latin 
people  immediately  shared  its  predominance  in  Italy, 
and  already  began  to  undermine  the  other  Italian 
nationalities. 

These  nationalities  were  at  the  same  time  assailed  from  Pregma  of 
another  quarter  and  byan  ascendency  resting  on  another  basis  Hdleoiim 
— by  Hellenism,  This  was  the  period  when  Hellenism 
began  to  become  conscious  of  its  intellectual  superiority  to 
the  other  nations,  and  to  diffuse  itself  on  every  side. 
Italy  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  it  The  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  this  sort  is  presented  by  Apulia, 
which  after  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  gradually  laid  aside 
its  barbarian  dialect  and  silently  became  Hellentzed.  This 
change  was  brought  about,  as  in  Macedonia  and  Epiru^ 
not  by  colonization,  but  by  civilization,  which  seems  to 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  land  commerce  of 
Tarentum ;  at  least  that  hypothesis  is  favoured  by  the 
facts,  that  the  districts  of  the  Poediculi  and  Daunii  who 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Tarenttnes  carried  out 
their  Hellenization  more  completely  than  the  Sallentines 
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who  lived  nearer  to  Tarentum  but  were  constantly  at  feud 
with  it,  and  that  the  toims  that  were  soonest  Graecized, 
such  as  Arpi,  were  not  situated  on  the  coast  The 
stronger  influence  exerted  by  Hellenism  over  Apulia  than 
over  any  other  Italian  region  is  explained  partly  by  its 
position,  partly  by  the  slight  development  of  any  national 
culture  of  its  own,  and  partly  also  perhaps  by  its  national- 
ity presenting  a  character  less  alien  to  the  Greek  stock 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy  (i*  12),  We  have  already 
called  attention  (I  456)  to  the  fact  that  the  southern 
Sabellian  stocks,  although  at  the  outset  in  concert  with  the 
tyrants  of  Syracuse  they  crushed  and  destroyed  the 
Hellenism  of  Magna  Graecia,  were  at  the  same  time  afiected 
by  contact  and  mingling  with  the  Greeks,  so  that  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Brutdans  and  Nolans,  adopted  the 
Greek  language  by  the  side  of  their  native  tongue,  and 
others,  such  as  the  Lucanians  and  a  part  of  the  Campanians, 
adopted  at  least  Greek  writing  and  Greek  manners. 
Etniria  likewise  showed  tendencies  towards  a  kindred 
development  in  the  remarkable  vases  which  have  been 
discovered  (p.  80)  belonging  to  this  period,  rivalling 
those  of  Campania  and  Lucania ;  and  though  Latium  and 
Samnium  remained  more  strangers  to  Hellenism,  there 
were  not  wanting  there  also  traces  of  an  incipient  and 
ever-growing  influence  of  Greek  culture.  In  all  branches 
of  the  development  of  Rome  during  this  epoch,  in  legis- 
lation and  coinage,  in  religion,  in  the  formation  of  national 
legend,  we  encounter  traces  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century  in  particular,  in  other 
words,  after  the  conquest  of  Campania,  the  Greek  influence 
on  Roman  life  appears  rapidly  and  constantly  on  the 
increase.  In  the  fourth  century  occurred  the  erection  of 
the  "  Graecostasis " — remarkable  in  the  very  form  of  the 
word — a  platform  in  the  Roman  Forum  for  eminent 
Greek  strangers  and  primarily  for  the  Massiliots  (p.  46)1 
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In  (he  following  century  the  annals  began  to  exhibit 
Romans  of  quality  with  Gfeek  surnames,  such  as  I'hilipus 
or  in  Roman  form  Pilipus,  Philo,  Sophus,  Hy])5aeus. 
Greek  customs  gained  ground :  such  as  the  non-Italian 
practice  of  placing  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  dead  on 
the  tomb — of  which  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  Stipio  (consul 
in  456)  is  the  oldest  example  known  to  us;  the  fashion,  298. 
also  foreign  to  the  Italians,  of  erecting  without  any  decree 
of  the  state  honorary  monuments  to  ancestors  in  public 
places — a  system  begun  by  the  great  innovator  Appius 
Claudius,  when  he  caused  bronze  shields  with  images  and 
eulogies  of  his  ancestors  to  be  suspended  in  the  new 
temple  of  Bellona  (442);  the,  distribution  of  branches  of  312, 
palms  to  the  competitors,  introduced  at  the  Roman 
national  festival  in  461 ;  above  all,  the  Greek  manners  and  298. 
habits  at  table.  The  custom  not  of  sitting  as  formerly  on  Adoption 
benches,  but  of  reclining  on  sofas,  at  table ;  the  postpone-  hawwlt 
ment  of  the  chief  meal  from  noon  to  between  two  and  three  labie. 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  according  to  our  mode  of  reckon- 
ing ;  the  institution  of  masters  of  the  revels  at  banquets, 
who  were  appointed  from  among  the  guests  present, 
generally  by  throwing  the  dice,  and  who  then  prescribed 
to  the  company  what,  how,  and  when  they  should  drink ; 
the  table-chants  sung  in  succession  by  the  guests,  which, 
however,  in  Rome  were  not  stoHa,  but  lays  in  praise  of 
ancestors — all  these  were  not  primitive  customs  in  Rome, 
but  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period, 
for  in  Cato's  time  these  usages  were  already  common  and 
had  in  fact  partly  fallen  into  disuse  again.  We  must  there- 
fore place  their  introduction  in  this  period  at  the  latest. 
A  characteristic  feature  also  was  the  erection  of  statues  to 
"the  wisest  and  the  bravest  Greek"  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
which  took  place  by  command  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  during 
the  Samnite  wars.  The  selection  fell — evidently  under 
Sicilian  or   Campanian    influence — on    Pythagoras    and 
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Alcibiados,  the  saviour  and  llic  Hannibal  of  the  western 
Hellenes.  Tlie  extent  to  which  an  acquaintance  wiih 
Greek  was  already  diffused  in  the  fifth  century  among 
Romans  of  quality  is  shown  by  the  embassies  of  the 
Romans  to  Tarcntum — when  their  mouthpiece  spoke,  if 
not  in  the  purest  Greek,  at  any  rate  without  an  interpreter 
■ — and  of  Cineas  to  Rome.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a  douht 
that  from  the  fifth  century  the  young  Romans  who  devoted 
themselves  to  state  affairs  univers;i!ly  acquired  a  Icnowledfie 
of  what  was  then  the  general  language  of  the  world  and 
of  diplomacy. 

Thus  in  the  intellectual  sphere  Hellenism  made  ad- 
vances quite  as  incessant  as  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to 
subject  the  earth  to  their  sway ;  and  the  secondary  nation- 
alities, such  as  the  Samnite,  Celt,  and  Etruscan,  hard 
pressed  on  both  sides,  were  ever  losing  their  inward 
vigour  as  well  as  narrowing  their  outward  bounds. 
Rome  When  the  two  great  nations,  both  arrived  at  the  height 

Romans  ot  '^^  ^^^^  development,  began  to  mingle  in  hostile  or  id 
thiiepoch.  friendly  contact,  their  antagonism  of  character  was  at  the 
same  time  prominently  and  fully  brought  out — the  total 
want  of  individuality  in  the  Italian  and  especially  tn  the 
Roman  character,  as  contrasted  with  the  boundless 
variety,  lineal,  local,  and  personal,  of  Hellenism.  There 
was  no  epoch  of  mightier  vigour  in  the  history  of  Rome 
than  the  epoch  from  the  institution  of  the  republic  to  the 
subjugation  of  Italy.  That  epoch  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  commonwealth  both  within  and  without ;  it  created  a 
united  Italy ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  traditional  groundwork  ol 
the  national  law  and  of  the  national  history ;  it  or^inated 
the  pi/um  and  the  maniple,  the  construction  of  roads  and 
of  aqueducts,  the  farming  of  estates  and  the  monetaiy 
system ;  it  moulded  the  she-wolf  of  the  Capitol  and 
designed  the  Ficoroni  casket.  But  the  individuals,  who 
contributed  the  several  stones  to  this  gigantic  structitre  tot 
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cemented  them  together,  have  disappeared  without  leaving  a 
trace,  and  the  nations  of  Italy  did  not  merge  into  that  of  Rome 
more  completely  than  the  single  Roman  burgess  merged 
in  the  Roman  community.  As  the  grave  closes  alike  over 
all  whether  important  or  insignificant,  so  in  the  roll  of  the 
Roman  burgomasters  the  empty  scion  of  nobility  stands 
undistinguishable  by  the  side  of  the  great  statesman.  Of 
the  few  records  that  have  reached  us  from  this  period  none 
is  more  venerable,  and  none  at  the  same  time  more 
characteristic,  than  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio, 
who  was  consul  in  456,  and  three  years  afterwards  took  298. 
pan  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Sentinum  (i.  489).  On  the 
beautiful  sarcophagus,  in  noble  Doric  style,  which  eighty 
years  ago  still  enclosed  the  dust  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
Samnites,  the  following  sentence  is  inscribed : — 

Comiliiis  Lucius — ScipU  Barbdtus^ 

GnaioSd patri progndtus^—fdrtis  vir  sapiitisque^ 

Quoiiis  fSrma  virtu — tH  parisuma  fdttf 

ConsSl  censSr  aidilis — qtul  fult  aptid  vos^ 

Taurdsid  Cisatina — Sdmnid  cipity 

Subigit  omrU  Loucdnam — Spsidhque  abdoikiU 

,         w—  SJ"  w—   —  II  "-  SJ"  SJ"   \J 

Inntimerable  others  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  as  well  as  this  Roman  statesman  and 
warrior,  might  be  commemorated  as  having  been  of  noble 
birth  and  of  manly  beauty,  valiant  and  wise ;  but  there  was 
no  more  to  record  regarding  them.  It  is  doubtless  not  the 
mere  fault  of  tradition  that  no  one  of  these  Comelii,  Fabii, 
Papirii,  or  whatever  they  were  called,  confronts  us  in  a  distinct 
individual  figure.  The  senator  was  supposed  to  be  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  other  senators,  nor  at  all  to  differ  from 
them.  It  was  not  necessary  and  not  desirable  that  any 
burgess  should  surpass  the  rest,  whether  by  showy  silver  plate 
and  Hellenic  culture,  or  by  uncommon  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence. Excesses  of  the  former  kind  were  punished  by  the 
censor,  and  for  the  latter  the  constitution  gave  no  scope. 
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The  Rome  of  this  period  belonged  to  no  individual ;  it 
necessary  for  all  the  burgesses  to  be  alike^  that  each  of 
them  might  be  like  a  king, 
Appius  No  doubt,  even  now  Hellenic  individual  development 

^^  "^  asserted  its  claims  by  tEe  side  of  that  levelling  system; 
and  the  genius  and  force  which  it  exhibited  bear,  no  less 
than  the  tendency  to  which  it  opposed  itself,  the  full  stamp 
of  that  great  age.  We  can  name  but  a  single  man  in 
connection  with  it ;  but  he  was,  as  it  were^  the  incarnation 
312.  of  the  idea  of  progress.  Appius  Qaudius  (censor  442 ; 
807.  296.  consul  447,  458),  the  great-great-grandson  o(  the  decemvir, 
was  a  man  of  the  old  nobility  and  proud  of  the  long  line  of 
his  ancestors;  but  yet  it  was  he  who  set  aside  the 
restriction  which  confined  the  full  franchise  of  the  state  to 
the  freeholders  (i.  396),  and  who  broke  up  the  old  system 
of  fmance  (p.  85).  From  Appius  Claudius  date  not  only 
tlie  Roman  aqueducts  and  highways,  but  also  Roman 
jurisprudence,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  grammar.  The 
publication  of  a  table  of  the  /^gis  actiones^  speeches 
committed  to  writing  and  Pythagorean  sentences,  and  even 
innovations  in  orthography,  are  attributed,  to  him.  We 
may  not  on  this  account  call  him  absolutely  a  democrat 
or  include  him  in  that  opposition  party  which  found  its 
champion  in  Manius  Curius  (i.  395);  in  him  on  the 
contrary  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  patrician 
kings  predominated — the  spirit  of  the  Tarquins  and  the 
Caesars,  between  whom  he  forms  a  connecting  link  in  that 
five  hundred  years'  interregnum  of  extraordinary  deeds  and 
ordinary  men.  So  long  as  Appius  Claudius  took  an  active 
part  in  public  life,  in  his  official  conduct  as  well  as  his 
general  carriage  he  disregarded  laws  and  customs  on  all 
hands  with  the  hardihood  and  sauciness  of  an  Athenian ;  till, 
after  having  long  retired  from  the  political  stage,  the  blind 
old  man,  returning  as  it  were  from  the  tomb  at  the  decisive 
moment,  overcame  king  Pyrrhus  in  the  senate,  and  first 
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formally  and  solemnly  proclaimed  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  Rome  over  luty  (p.  33).  But  the  gifted  man  came 
too  early  or  too  late ;  the  gods  made  him  blind  on  accomit 
of  his  untimely  wisdom.  It  was  not  individual  genius  that 
ruled  in  Rome  and  through  Rome  in  Italy ;  it  was  the  one 
immoveable  idea  of  a  policy — propagated  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  senate — with  the  leading  maxims  of 
which  the  sons  of  the  senators  became  already  imbued, 
when  in  the  company  of  their  Others  they  went  to  the 
council  and  there  at  the  door  of  the  hall  listened  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  men  whose  seats  they  were  destined  at  some 
future  time  to  fill.  Immense  successes  were  thus  obtained 
at  an  immense  price;  for  Nike  too  is  followed  by  her 
Nemesis.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth  there  was  no 
special  dependence  on  any  one  man,  either  on  soldier  or 
on  general,  and  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  its  moral 
police  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  human  character  were 
extinguished  Rome  reached  a  greatness  such  as  no  other 
state  of  antiquity  attained ;  but  she  dearly  purchased  her 
greatness  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  graceful  variety,  of  the  easy 
abandon^  and  <A  the  inward  freedom  of  Hellenic  Uf& 
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The  The  growth  of  art,  and  of  poetic  art  especially,  in  antiquity 

naUonai  ^^  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  national 
festival  festivals.  The  thanksgiving-festival  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity, which  had  been  already  organized  in  the  previous 
period  essentially  under  Greek  influence  and  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  extraordinary  festival, — the  ludi  maximi  or 
Rotnani  (L  293), — acquired  during  the  present  epoch  a 
longer  duration  and  greater  variety  in  the  amusements. 
Originally  limited  to  one  day,  the  festival  was  prolonged  by 
an  additional  day  after  the  happy  termination  of  each  of 
609.  494.  the  three  great  revolutions  of  245,  260,  and  387,  and  thus 
at  the  close  of  this  period  it  had  already  a  duration  of  four 
days.^ 

*  The  account  given  by  Dionysius  (vl  95 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  40) 
and  by  Plutarch  (Camill.  42),  deriving  his  statement  from  another 
passage  in  Dionysius  regarding  the  Latin  festival,  must  lie  understood  to 
apply  rather  to  the  Roman  games,  as,  apart  from  other  grounds,  is 
strikingly  evident  from  comparing  the  latter  passage  with  Liv.  vi.  4a 
(Ritschl,  Parerg,  i.  p.  313).  Dionysius  has — and,  according  to  his 
wont  when  in  error,  persistently — misunderstood  the  expression  ludi 
maximi. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  tradition  which  referred  the  origin  of  the 
national  festival  not,  as  in  the  common  version,  to  the  con(]uost  of  the 
latins  by  the  first  Tarquinius,  but  to  the  victory  over  the  Latins  at  the 
Like  Regillus  (Cicero,  de  Div.  \.  26,  55;  Dion  vs.  vii.  71).  That  the 
imiwrtant  statfiuents  preserved  in  the  latter  passage  from  Fabius  really 
rel.iie  to  the  ordinary  thanksgiving-febtivaJ.  and  not  to  any  special  votive 
solemnity,  is  evident  from  the  express  allusion  to  the  annual  recurrence 
•  )f  the  celebr.uiun,  and  from  tin-  exact  a^^i'-enK-nt  of  the  sum  of  the 
exi>enscs  with  tlie  statement  in  the  Pscudo-zVsconius  (p.  14a  Or.). 
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A  still  more  important  circumstance  was,  that,  probably 
on  the  institution  of  the  curule  aedileship  (387)  which  was  367. 
from  the  first  entrusted  with  the  preparation  and  oversight 
of  the  festival  (L  383),  it  lost  its  extraordinary  character 
and  its  reference  to  a  special  vow  made  by  the  general, 
and  took  its  place  in  ttie  series  of  the  ordinary  annually 
recurring  festivab  as  the  first  of  all  Nevertheless  the 
government  adhered  to  the  practice  of  allowing  the 
spectacle  proper — namely  the  chariot-race,  which  was  the 
principal  performance — to  take  place  not  more  than  once 
at  the  close  of  the  festival.  On  the  other  days  the 
multitude  were  probably  left  mainly  to  furnish  amusement 
for  themselves,  although  musicians,  dancers,  rope-walkers, 
jugglers,  jesters  and  such  like  would  not  fail  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  occasion,  whether  hired  or  not  But 
about  the  year  390  an  important  change  occurred,  which  364. 
must  have  stood  in  connection  with  the  fixing  and  prolonga- 
tion of  the  festival,  that  took  place  perhaps  about  the  same 
time.  A  scaffolding  of  boards  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  The 
the  state  in  the  Circus  for  the  first  three  days,  and  suitable  ^°™"' 

^  '  stage. 

representations  were  provided  on  it  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  multitude.  That  matters  might  not  be  carried  too 
far  however  in  this  way,  a  fixed  sum  of  200,000  asses 
(^2055)  was  once  for  all  appropriated  from  the  exchequer 
for  the  expenses  of  the  festival ;  and  the  sum  was  not 
increased  up  to  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars.  The  aediles, 
who  had  to  expend  this  sum,  were  obliged  to  defray  any 
additional  amount  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  at  this  time  contributed  often  or 
considerably  from  their  own  resources.  That  the  new 
stage  was  generally  under  Greek  influence,  is  proved  by  its 
very  name  {scaena^  a-Kriviq),  It  was  no  doubt  at  first 
designed  merely  for  musicians  and  buffoons  of  all  sorts, 
amongst  whom  the  dancers  to  the  flute,  particularly  those 
then  so  celebrated  from  Etruria,  were  probably  the  most 

vou  n  39 
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distinguished;  but  a  public  stage  bad  at  any  rate  now 
arisen  in  Rome  and  it  soon  became  open  also  to  the 
Roman  poets. 
Ballad-  There  was  no  want  of  such  poets  in  Lathim.     Latin 

^tfSrtf^  "  Strolling  minstrels  "  or  "  ballad-singers  "  (grassaians^  spa- 
tiatores)  went  from  town  to  town  and  from  house  to  house, 
and  recited  their  chants  {saturae^  !•  35)9  gesticulating  and 
dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  The  measure 
was  of  course  the  only  one  that  then  existedi  the  so-called 
Saturnian  (i.  289).  No  distinct  plot  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  chants,  and  as  little  do  they  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  form  of  dialogue.  We  must  conceive  of  them  as  re- 
sembling those  monotonous — sometimes  improvised,  some- 
times recited — ballads  and  taranieUe^  such  as  one  may  still 
hear  in  the  Roman  hostelries.  Songs  of  this  sort  accord- 
ingly early  came  upon  the  public  stage,  and  certainly 
formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Roman  theatre.  But 
not  only  were  these  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  Rome,  as 
everywhere,  modest  and  humble ;  they  were,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  accounted  from  the  very  outset  disreputable. 
Censure  of  The  Twelve  Tables  denounced  evil  and  worthless  song- 
"*•  singing,  imposing  severe  penalties  not  only  upon  incanta- 

tions but  even  on  lampoons  composed  against  a  fellow- 
citizen  or  recited  before  his  door,  and  forbidding  the 
employment  of  wailing-women  at  funerals.  But  far  more 
severely,  than  by  such  legal  restrictions,  the  incipient 
exercise  of  art  was  affected  by  the  moral  anathema,  which 
was  denounced  against  these  frivolous  and  paid  trades  by 
the  narrowminded  earnestness  of  the  Roman  character. 
"  The  trade  of  a  poet,"  says  Cato,  "  in  former  times  was 
not  respected ;  if  any  one  occupied  himself  with  it  or  was 
a  hanger-on  at  banquets,  he  was  called  an  idler."  But 
now  any  one  who  practised  dancing,  music,  or  ballad- 
singing  for  money  was  visited  with  a  double  stigma,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  and  more  confirmed  disapproval 
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of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  services  rendered  for  remuneta- 
tioa  While  accordingly  the  taking  part  in  the  masked 
farces  with  stereotyped  characters,  that  formed  the  usual 
native  amusement  (i.  391),  was  looked  upon  as  an  innocent 
youthful  frolic,  the  appearing  on  a  public  stage  for  money 
and  without  a  mask  was  considered  as  directly  infamous, 
and  the  singer  and  poet  were  in  this  respect  placed  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  rope-dancei  and  the  harlequin.  Persons 
of  this  stamp  were  regularly  pronounced  by  the  censors 
(p.  63_/C)  incapable  of  serving  in  the  burgess-army  and  of 
voting  in  the  burgess-assembly.  Moreover,  not  only  was 
the  direction  of  the  stage  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the 
province  of  the  city  police — a  fact  significant  enough  even 
in  itself — but  the  police  was  probably,  even  at  this  period, 
invested  with  arbitrary  powers  of  an  extraordinary  character 
against  professional  stage-artists.  Not  only  did  the  police 
magistrates  sit  in  judgment  on  the  performance  after  its 
conclusion — on  which  occasion  wine  Howed  as  copiously 
for  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  well,  as  stripes  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  bungler — but  all  the  urban  magistrates 
were  legally  entitled  to  inflict  bodily  chastisement  and 
imprisonment  on  any  actor  at  any  time  and  at  any  place. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  was  that  dancing,  music,  and 
poetry,  at  least  so  far  as  they  appeared  on  the  public  stage, 
felt  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Roman 
burgesses,  and  especially  into  those  of  foreigners;  and 
while  at  this  period  poetry  still  played  altogether  too  in- 
significant a  part  to  engage  the  attention  of  foreign  artists, 
the  statement  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Rome  all  the 
music,  sacred  and  profane,  was  essentially  Etruscan,  and 
consequently  the  ancient  Latin  art  of  the  flute,  which  was 
evidently  at  one  time  held  in  high  esteem  (i.  391),  had 
been  supplanted  by  foreign  music,  may  be  regarded  as 
already  applirabic  to  this  period. 

There  is  no  nicnlion  of  any  poetical  literature.     Neither 
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the  masked  plays  nor  the  redtatkNU  of  the  ftage  can  have 
had  in  the  proper  sense  fixed  texts ;  on  the  contrary,  tibey 
were  ordinarily  improvised  by  the  performers  diemsdves 
as  drcumstances  required.  Of  works  composed  at  this 
period  posterity  could  point  to  nothing  but  a  sort  of  Roman 
^ Works  and  Days" — counsels  of  a  fimner  to  his  soo,^ 
and  the  already-mentioned  Pythagorean  poems  of  Appius 
Claudius  (p.  94X  the  first  commencement  of  Roman 
poetry  after  the  Hellenic  type.  Nothing  of  the  poems  of 
this  epoch  has  survived  but  one  or  two  epitaphs  in 
Satumian  measure  (p.  93). 

Along  with  the  rudiments  of  die  Roman  dnuna,  the 
rudiments  of  Roman  historical  composition  belong  to  this 
period;  both  as  regards  the  contemp(»ary  recording  of 
remarkable  events,  and  as  regards  the  conventional  s^tle- 
ment  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  community. 

The  writing  of  contemporary  history  was  associated 
with  the  register  of  the  magistrates.  The  register  reaching 
farthest  back,  which  was  accessible  to  the  later  Roman 
inquirers  and  is  still  indirectly  accessible  to  us,  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter ;  for  it  records  the  names  of  the  annual 
presidents  of  the  community  onward  from  the  consul 
Marcus  Horatius,  who  consecrated  that  temple  on  the 
13th  Sept  in  his  year  of  office,  and  it  also  notices  the 
vow  which  was  made  on  occasion  of  a  severe  pestilence 
under  the  consuls  Publius  Servilius  and  Lucius  Aebutius 
468.  (according  to  the  reckoning  now  current,  291),  that  thence- 
forward a  nail  should  be  driven  every  hundredth  year  into 
the  wall  of  the  Capitoline  temple.     Subsequently  it  was 

^  A  fragment  has  been  preserved  : — 

Hiberno  pulvere,  verno  Into,  grandia  feura 
Camille  metes — 

We  do  not  know  by  what  right  thb  was  afterwards  regarded  as  Uie  oldest 
Roman  poem  (Macrob.  Sat.  v.  ao  ;  Festus,  £p.  v,JUimiHiuSt  pu  93,  "UL  \ 
Serv.  on  Virg.  Georg.  i.  101 ;  Plin.  xvii.  2.  14). 
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the  State  officials  who  were  learned  in  measuring  and  in 
writing,  or  in  other  words,  the  pontitices,  that  kept  an 
official  record  of  the  names  of  the  annual  chief  magistrates, 
and  thus  combined  an  annual,  with  the  earlier  monthly, 
calendar.  Both  these  calendars  were  afterwards  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Fasti — which  strictly  belonged 
only  to  the  list  of  court-days.  This  arrangement  was 
probably  adopted  not  long  after  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy;  for  in  fact  an  official  record  of  the  annual 
magistrates  was  of  urgent  practical  necessity  for  the 
purpose  of  authenticating  the  order  of  succession  of  official 
documents.  But,  if  there  was  an  official  register  of  the 
consuls  so  old,  it  probably  perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagra- 
tion (364);  and  the  list  of  the  pontifical  college  was  sub-  S90, 
sequently  completed  from  the  Capitoline  register  which 
was  not  affected  by  that  catastrophe,  so  far  as  this  latter 
reached  back.  That  the  list  of  presidents  which  we  now 
have — although  in  collateral  matters,  and  especially  in 
genealogical  statements,  it  has  been  supplemented  at 
pleasure  from  the  family  pedigrees  of  the  nobility — is  in 
substance  based  from  the  beginning  on  contemporary  and 
credible  records,  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  it  reproduces 
the  calendar  years  only  imperfectly  and  approximately : 
for  the  consuls  did  not  enter  on  office  with  the  new  year, 
or  even  on  a  definite  day  fixed  once  for  all ;  on  the  con- 
trary from  various  causes  the  day  of  entering  on  office  was 
fluctuating,  and  the  interregna  that  frequently  occurred 
between  two  consulates  were  entirely  omitted  in  the 
reckoning  by  official  years.  Accordingly,  if  the  calendar 
years  were  to  be  reckoned  by  this  list  of  consuls,  it  was 
necessary  to  note  the  days  of  entering  on  and  of  demitting 
office  in  the  case  of  each  pair,  along  with  such  interregna 
as  occurred;  and  this  too  may  have  been  early  done. 
But  besides  this,  the  list  of  the  annual  magistrates  was 
adjusted  to  the  list  of  calendar  years  in  such  a  way  that  a 
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pair  of  magistrates  were  bf  i 
each  calendar  year,  and,  where  the  list  did  not  suffice, 
intercalary  years  were  inserted,  niiich  are  denoted  in  the 
later  (Varronian)  t^le  by  the  figuies  379-383,  4s  i,  430, 
44St  453-  From  391  v.c  {463  ac)  the  Roman  list 
demonstrably  coincides,  not  indeed  in  detail  but  yet  on 
the  whole,  with  the  RcMoan  cakndar,  and  it  thtis  chrono- 
logically certain,  so  Cu-  as  the  defecdveneiB  of  die  calendar 
itself  allows.  The  47  yean  preceding  that  date  cannot 
be  checked,  but  most  likewise  be  at  least  hi  the  main 
BOB-  correct.^  Whatever  lies  bcjoad  145  remain^  chnmo- 
I<^cally,  in  oblivion. 
IioUtk  No  era  was  formed  for  ordinary  nse;  bat  in  ritual 
meters  they  reckoned  from  the  year  of  the  conaecration 
of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  from  lAich  the 
list  of  magistrates  also  started. 
th.  The  idea  naturally  suggested  Jtsdf  that,  along  with  the 

names  of  the  magistrates,  the  most  important  events  occur- 
ring under  their  magistracy  might  be  noted  ;  and  from  such 
notices  appended  to  the  catalogue  of  magistrates  the  Roman 
annals  arose,  just  as  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages  arose 
out  of  the  memoranda  marginally  appended  to  the  table  of 
Easter.  But  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  that  the  pontifices 
formed  the  scheme  of  a  formal  chronicle  {iHer  amialis), 
which  should  steadily  year  by  year  record  the  names  of  all 
the  magistrates  and  the  remarkable  events.  Before  the 
408.  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  under  the  5th  of  June  35r,  by 
WO.  which  is  probably  meant  that  of  the  aoth  June  354,  no 
solar  eclipse  was  found  recorded  from  observation  in  the 
later  chronicle  of  the  city :  its  statements  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  census  only  begin  to  sound  credible  after  the  ban- 
ning of  the  dfth  century  (i.  123,  p.  55);  the  cases  of  fines 
brought  before  the  people,  and  the  prodigies  expiated  on 
'  The  Gnt  places  tn  the  liit  alone  eicile  iiupicion,  and  niaj  have  bam 
(ubsequentljt  added,  with  a  view  to  round  off  the  namber of  jtm  iMimuii 
Ibe  flichl  of  the  lung  and  the  boming  of  the  city  to  laa 
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behair  of  the  community,  appear  to  have  been  regularly 
introduced  into  the  annals  only  after  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century  began.  To  all  appearance  the  institution  of 
an  oi^anized  book  of  annals,  and — what  was  certainly 
associated  with  it — the  revision  (which  we  have  just 
explained)  of  the  earher  list  of  magistrates  so  as  to  make  it 
a  year-calendar  by  the  insertion,  where  chronologically 
necessary,  of  intercalary  years,  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century.  But  even  after  it  became  a  practically 
recognized  duty  of  the  pontifex  maximus  to  record  year 
after  year  campaigns  and  colonizations,  pestilences  and 
famines,  eclipses  and  portents,  the  deaths  of  priests  and 
other  men  of  note,  the  new  decrees  of  the  people,  and  the 
results  of  the  census,  and  to  deposit  these  records  In  his 
official  residence  for  permanent  preservation  and  for  any 
one's  insf)cction,  these  records  were  still  far  removed  from 
the  character  of  real  historical  writings.  How  scanty  the 
contemporary  record  stilt  was  at  ihe  close  of  this  period 
and  how  ample  room  is  left  for  the  caprice  of  subsequent 
annalists,  is  shown  with  incisive  clearness  by  a  comparison 
of  the  accounts  as  to  the  campaign  of  456  in  the  annals  203. 
and  in  the  epitaph  of  the  consul  Scipio.'  The  later 
historians  were  evidently  unable  to  construct  a  readable 
and  in  some  measure  connected  narrative  out  of  these 
notices  from  the  book  of  annals;  and  we  should  have 
difficulty,  even  if  the  book  of  annals  still  lay  before  us 
with  its  original  contents,  in  writing  from  it  in  duly 
connected  sequence  the  history  of  the  times.  Such 
chronicles,  however,  did  not  exist  merely  in  Rome ;  every 
Latin  city  possessed  its  annals  as  well  as  its  pontifices,  as  is 
clear  from  isolated  notices  relative  to  Ardea  for  instance, 
.^meria,  and  Interamna  on  the  Nar ;  and  from  the  collective 

'  p.  93,  According  10  the  uinali  Scipio  commondi  In  Elnirla  uid 
his  colleague  in  SamniuiD,  and  Liicanis  b  during  Ihis  year  in  teague  wilh 
Rome  ;  according  to  lh«  epitaph  Sdpio  conquen  two  towiu  in  Samaiuin 
and  all  Lucajiia. 


« 


mass  of  these  city-chronicles  some  result  might  perhaps 
have  been  attaincil  simihr  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  earlier  middle  ages  by  the  comparison  of  dilfeii:nt 
monastic  chronicles.  Unfortunately  the  Romans  in  later 
times  preferred  to  supply  the  defect  by  Hellenic  or 
Helleninng  falsehoods. 

Besides  these  official  arrangements,  meagrely  planned 
and  uncertainly  handled,  for  commemorating  past  limes 
and  past  events,  thoe  can  scarcely  bare  existed  at  this 
epoch  any  other  records  immcdi.itely  serviceable  for  Roman 
history.  Of  private  chronicles  we  find  no  trace.  The 
leading  houses,  however,  were  careful  to  draw  up  genea- 
logical tables,  so  important  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  to 
have  the  family  pedigree  painted  for  a  perpetual  memorial 
on  the  walls  of  the  entrance-hall.  These  lists,  which  at 
least  named  the  magistracies  held  by  the  family,  not  only 
furnished  a  basis  for  family  tradition,  but  doubtless  at  an 
early  period  had  biographical  notices  attached  to  them. 
The  memorial  orations,  which  in  Rome  could  not  be 
omitted  at  the  funeral  of  any  person  of  quality,  and  were 
ordinarily  pronounced  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased,  consisted  essentially  not  merely  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  the  dead,  but  also  in 
a  recital  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors ;  and  so 
they  were  doubtless,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  transmitted 
traditionally  from  one  generation  to  another.  Many  a 
valuable  notice  may  by  (his  means  have  been  preserved; 
but  many  a  daring  perversion  and  falsification  also  may 
have  been  in  this  way  introduced  into  tradition. 

But  as  the  first  steps  towards  writing  real  histraj 
belonged  to  this  period,  to  it  belonged  also  the  first 
attempts  to  record,  and  conventionally  distort,  the  primidve 
history  of  Rome.  The  sources  whence  it  was  formed  were 
of  course  the  same  as  they  are  everywhere.  Isolated  names 
like  those  of  the  kings  Numa,  Ancus,  Tullus,  to  whom  die 
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clan-names  were  probably  only  assigned  subsequently,  and 
isolated  facts,  such  as  the  conquest  of  the  Latins  by  king 
Tarquinius  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinian  royal 
house,  may  have  continued  to  live  in  true  general  tradition 
orally  transmitted.  Further  materials  were  furnished  by 
the  traditions  of  the  patrician  clans,  such  as  the  various 
tales  that  relate  to  the  Fabli.  Other  tales  gave  a  symbolic 
and  historic  shape  to  primitive  national  institutions, 
especially  setting  forth  with  great  vividness  the  origin  of 
rules  of  law.  The  sacredness  of  the  walls  was  thus  illus- 
trated in  the  tale  of  the  death  of  Remus,  the  abolition  of 
blood-revenge  in  the  tale  of  the  end  of  king  Tatius  (L  190, 
note),  the  necessity  of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  pons 
sabliHui  in  the  legend  of  Horatius  Codes,*  the  origin  of 
the  provocatio  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  the  origin  of  manumission  and  of  the  burgess- 
rights  of  iieedmen  in  the  talc  of  the  Tarquinian  conspiracy 
and  the  slave  Vindicius.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  itself,  which  was 
designed  to  connect  the  origin  of  Rome  with  Latium  and 
with  Alba,  the  general  metropolis  of  the  Latins.  Historical 
glosses  were  annexed  to  the  surnames  of  distinguished 
Romans;  that  of  Publius  Valerius  the  "servant  of  the 
people"  {Popiicola),  for  instance,  gathered  around  it  a 
whole  group  of  such  anecdotes.  Above  all,  the  sacred  fig- 
tree  and  other  spots  and  notable  objects  in  the  city  were 
associated  with  a  great  multitude  of  sextons'  tales  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  out  of  which,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  afterwards,  there  grew  up  on  the  same  ground  the 
Mirabilia  Urbis,  Some  attempts  to  link  together  these 
different  tales — the  adjustment  of  the  series  of  the  seven 
kings,  the  setting  down  of  the  duration  of  the  monarchy 
at  340  years  in  all,  which  was  undoubtedly  based  on  a 

1  This  obrject  of  the  l^end  ii  clear  bom  Plin;  tbo  Elds'  {H,   N. 
nivi.  15,  100). 
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calculation  of  the  length  of  generations,'  and  even  the 
commencement  of  an  official  record  of  these  assumed  facts 
— probably  took  place  already  in  this  epoch.  The  outlines 
of  the  narrative,  and  in  particular  its  quasi-chronolt^y, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  later  tradition  so  unalterably 
fixed,  that  for  that  very  reason  the  fixing  of  them  must  be 
placed  not  in,  but  previous  to,  the  literary  epoch  of  Rome. 
If  a  bronze  casting  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus 
sucking  the  teats  of  the  she-wolf  was  already  placed  beside 

296.  the  sacred  (igtree  in  458,  the  Romans  who  subdued 
Latium  and  Samnium  must  have  heard  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  their  ancestral  city  in  a  form  not  greatly  differing 
from  what  we  read  in  Livy.  Even  the  A1x>rigines — i.e. 
"  those  from  the  very  beginning  " — that  simple  rudimental 
form  of  historical  speculation  as  to  the  latin  race — are  met 

289.  with  about  465  in  the  Sicilian  author  Callias,  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  chronicle  that  it  should  attach  prehistoric 
speculation  to  history  and  endeavour  to  go  back,  if  not  to 
the  origin  of  heaven  and  earth,  at  least  to  the  origin  of  the 
community ;  and  there  is  express  testimony  that  the  table 
of  the  pontilice!,  specified  the  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Accordingly  it  may  be  assumed  that,  when  the 
pontifical  college  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
proceeded  to  substitute  for  the  former  scanty  records — 
ordinarily,  doubtless,  confined  to  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates— the  scheme  of  a  formal  yearly  chronicle,  it  also 
added  what  was  wanting  at  the  beginning,  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Rome  and  of  their  fall,  and,  by  placing  the 
institution  of  the  republic  on  the  day  of  the  consecration 

609.  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  the  13th  of  Sept  245,  furnished 

I  The;  appear  to  have  reckoned  Ihree  generalionl  to  a  hundred  years 
and  to  have  rounded  olT  Ihe  figures  933}  to  340.  just  as  the  epoch  lietween 
the  king's  flighl  nnd  the  burning  of  Ihe  city  was  rounded  ofT  la  laa  years 
(p-  103,  note}.  The  r^^Lson  why  these  precise  numbers  suggested  them- 
selves, is  apparent  from  Ihe  similar  adjuslnieni  (above  explained,  i.  965) 
of  the  measures  of  surface. 
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a  semblnnce  of  connection  between  the  dateless  and  the 
annalistic  narrative.  That  in  this  earliest  record  of  the 
origin  of  Rome  the  hand  of  Hellenism  was  at  work,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  speculations  as  to  the  primitive 
and  subsequent  population,  as  to  the  priority  of  pastoral 
life  over  agriculture,  and  the  transformation  of  the  man 
Romulus  into  the  god  Qutrinus  (L  314),  have  quite  a 
Greek  aspect,  and  even  the  obscuring  of  the  genuinely 
national  forms  of  the  pious  Numa  and  the  wise  Egeria  by 
the  admixture  of  alien  elements  of  Pythagorean  primitive 
wisdom  appears  by  no  means  to  be  one  of  the  most  recent 
ingredients  in  the  Roman  prehistoric  annals. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  noble  clans  were  completed  in  a 
nuinner  analogous  to  these  origines  of  the  community,  and 
were,  in  the  favourite  style  of  heraldry,  universally  traced 
back  to  illustrious  ancestors.  The  Aemilii,  for  instancy 
Calpumii,  Pinarii,  and  Pomponii  professed  to  be  descended 
from  the  four  sons  of  Numa,  Mamercus,  Calpus,  Pinus,  and 
Pompo;  and  the  Aemilii,  yet  further,  from  Mamercus,  the 
son  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  named  the  "winning  speaker" 
(at^vAot). 

But,  notwithstanding  the  Hellenic  reminiscences  that 
are  everywhere  apparent,  these  prehistoric  annals  of  the 
community  and  of  the  leading  houses  may  be  designated 
at  least  relatively  as  national,  partly  because  they  originated 
in  Rome,  partly  because  they  tended  primarily  to  form 
links  of  connection  not  between  Rome  and  Greece,  but 
between  Rome  and  Latium. 

It  was  Hellenic  stoiy  and  fiction  that  undertook  the  Heiienie 
task  of  connecting  Rome  and  Greece.     Hellenic  legend  ^J—qj 
exhibits  throughout  an  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  Rom^ 
gradual  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  to  form 
a  dramatized  geography  by  the  aid  of  its  numerous  stories 
of  voyagers  and  emigrants.     In  this,  however,  it  seldom 
follows  a  nmple  course.      An  account  like  that  of  the 
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earliest  Greek  historioil  wotk  iriddi  mmdons  Rome^  the 
"  Sicilian  History  "  of  Andodnu  of  ^mcuae  (vriucfa  ended 
iU.  in  330) — that  a  maD  named  Sikdw  had  migiated  Itmd 
Rome  to  Italia,  that  1^  to  the  Bnittian  peninsula — such 
an  account,  simply  giving  a  historical  fonn  to  (he  bmily 
affinity  between  the  Romany  Sicnii,  and  Bnittian^  and 
free  from  all  Helleniziag  colouring  is  a  lafc  phenomenoa 
Greek  legend  as  a  whole  is  pervaded — and  the  more  so, 
the  later  its  rise — hy  a  tenden^  to  represent  the  whole 
barbarian  world  as  having  either  issued  from  die  GnAs 
or  having  been  subdued  by  them;  and  it  eariy  in  this 
sense  spun  its  threads  also  around  die  west  For  Italy 
the  legends  of  Herakles  and  of  the  Argooauta  were  of  leas 
407.  importance — although  Hecataeus  (f  after  157)  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  PiUan  of  HeiaUes,  and  carries  tfie 
Argo  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  die 
latter  into  the  Nile,  and  thus  back  to  the  Mediterranean — 
than  were  the  homeward  voyages  connected  with  the  fall 
of  Ilion,  With  the  first  dawn  of  information  as  to  Italy 
Diomedes  begins  to  wander  in  the  Adriatic,  and  Odysseus 
in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  (i.  177);  as  indeed  the  latter  localisa- 
tion at  least  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  Homeric  con- 
ception of  the  legend.  Down  to  the  times  of  Alexander 
the  countries  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  belonged  in  Hellenic 
fable  to  the  domain  of  the  legend  of  Odysseus ;  Ephorus, 
SIO.  who  ended  his  history  with  the  year  414,  and  the  so-called 
83S.  Scylax  (about  418)  still  substantially  follow  it.  Of  Trojan 
voyages  the  whole  earlier  poetry  has  no  knowledge  ^  in 
Homer  Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Ilion  rules  over  the  IVojans 
that  remained  at  home. 
cho-  It  was  the  great  remodeller  of  myths,  Stesichorus  (122- 

jjj  201)  who  first  in  his  "  Destruction  of  Ilion"  brought  Aeneas 
to  the  land  of  the  west,  that  he  might  poetically  enrich  the 
world  of  fable  in  the  country  of  his  birth  and  of  his  adop- 
tion, Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  by  the  contrast  of  the  1'rojan 
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heroes  with  the  Hellenic.  With  him  originated  the  poetical 
outlines  of  this  fable  as  thencefonvard  fixed,  especially  the 
group  of  the  hero  and  his  wife,  his  little  son  and  his  aged 
fother  bearing  the  household  gods,  departing  from  burning 
Troy,  and  the  important  identification  of  the  Trojans  with 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  autochthones,  which  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  trumpeter  Misenus  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  promontory  of  Misenum.*  The  old 
poet  was  guided  in  this  view  by  the  feeling  that  the 
barbarians  of  Italy  were  less  widely  removed  from  the 
Hellenes  than  other  barbarians  were,  and  that  the  relation 
between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians  might,  when  measured 
poetically,  be  conceived  as  similar  to  that  between  the 
Homeric  Achaeans  and  the  Trojans.  This  new  Trojan 
fable  soon  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  earlier  legend  of 
Odysseus,  while  it  spread  at  the  same  time  more  widely 
over  Italy.  According  to  Hellanicus  (who  wrote  about 
350)  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  came  through  the  country  of  400. 
the  Thracians  and  Molottians  (Epirus)  to  Italy,  where  the 
Trojan  women  whom  they  had  brought  with  them  burnt 
the  ships,  and  Aeneas  founded  the  city  of  Rome  and  named 
it  after  one  of  these  Trojan  women.  To  a  similar  effect, 
only  with  less  absurdity,  Aristotle  <37o-432)  related  that  384-831 
an  Achaean  squadron  cast  upon  the  Latin  coast  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  Trojan  female  slaves,  and  that  the  Latins 
had  originated  from  the  descendants  of  the  Achaeans  who 
were  thus  compelled  to  remain  there  and  of  their  Trojan 
wives.  With  these  tales  were  next  mingled  elements  from 
the  indigenous  legend,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
diffused  as  far  as  Sicily  by  the  active  intercourse  between 
Sicily  and  Italy,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch. 
In  the  version  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  which  the  Sicilian 

1  The  "Trojan  colonies"  in  ^dlj,  mentioned  by  Thucydldes,  ths 
psendo-Scflai,  and  oihcra.  as  well  ai  Ihe  dcsignBLlon  of  Capua  as  ■ 
Trojan  foundalion  in  Hecalaeus,  miul  also  be  iraced  to  Stcsichonu  and 
his  idenlificslion  o(  Ibe  natives  oT  Italy  and  Sicily  with  the  Tntiana. 
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1.  Callias  put  on  record  about  465,  the  fables  of  Odysseus, 
Aeneas,  and  Romulus  were  intermingled.' 

But  the  person  who  really  compleied  the  conceplion 
subsequently  current  of  this  Trojan  migration  was  Timaeus  of 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  who  concluded  his  historical  work 

!.  with  493.  It  is  he  who  represents  Aeneas  as  first  founding 
Lavinium  with  its  dirine  of  the  Trojan  Penates,  &nd  as 
thereafter  founding  Rome ;  he  mnst  also  have  interwoven 
the  Tyrian  princess  Elisa  or  Dido  with  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
for  with  him  Dido  is  the  foundress  of  Carthage,  and  Rome 
and  Carthage  are  said  bj  him  to  have  been  buitt  in  the  same 
year.  These  alterations  were  manifestly  suggested  by  cer- 
tain accounts  that  had  reached  Sicily  respecting  Latin 
manners  and  customs,  in  conjimction  with  the  ciitiGal 
struggle  which  at  the  verr  time  and  place  where  Timaens 
wrote  was  preparing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthar 
ginians.  In  the  main,  however,  the  story  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  Latium,  but  can  only  have  been  the  good- 
for-nothing  invention  of  the  old  "gossip-monger"  himself. 
Timaeus  had  heard  of  the  primitive  temple  of  the  household 
gods  in  lavinium ;  but  the  statement,  that  these  were 
regarded  by  the  Lavinates  as  the  Penates  brought  by  the 
followers  of  Aeneas  from  Hion,  is  as  certainly  an  addition 
of  his  own,  as  the  ingenious  parallel  between  the  Roman 
October  horse  and  the  Trojan  horse,  and  the  exact  inventory 
taken  of  the  sacred  objects  of  I-avinium — there  were,  our 
worthy  author  afhrnis,  heralds'  staves  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  an  earthen  vase  of  Trojan  manufacture!  It  is  true 
that  these  same  Penates  might  not  at  all  be  seen  by  any 
one  for  centuries  afterwards ;  but  Timaeus  was  one  of  the 

>  According  to  his  Hccounl  Rom£,  3  voman  who  had  fied  from  nkm 
to  Rome,  or  rather  her  daughter  of  the  same  name,  married  Lalinos, 
king  or  the  Aliotigines.  and  Itoro  to  him  throe  wns,  Komos.  Romylos, 
and  Tclegonos.  'ITie  last,  who  undoubtedly  emerges  here  as  founder  erf 
Tusculum  and  Praenesle,  belongs,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  lesmd  oT 
Odysseui. 
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historians  who  upon  no  matter  are  so  fully  inrormed  as  upon 
things  unknowable.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Polybius, 
who  knew  the  man,  advises  that  he  should  in  no  case  be 
trusted,  and  least  of  all  where,  as  in  this  instance,  he  appeals 
to  documentary  proofs.  In  fact  the  Sicilian  rhetorician, 
who  professed  to  point  out  the  grave  of  Thucydides  in 
Italy,  and  who  found  no  higher  praise  for  Alexander  than 
that  he  had  finished  the  conquest  of  Asia  sooner  than  Iso- 
crates  finished  his  "Panegyric,"  was  exactly  the  man  to 
knead  the  naive  fictions  of  the  earlier  time  into  that  confused 
medley  on  which  the  play  of  accident  has  conferred  so  sin- 
gular a  celebrity. 

How  far  the  Hellenic  play  of  fable  regardii^  Italian 
matters,  as  it  in  the  first  instance  arose  in  Sicily,  gained 
admission  during  this  period  even  in  Italy  itself,  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  precisioa  Those  links  of  connection  with 
the  Odysscan  cycle,  which  we  subsequently  meet  with  in 
the  legends  of  the  foundation  of  Tusculum,  Praeneste^ 
Antimn,  Ardea,  and  Cortona,  must  probably  have  been 
already  concocted  at  this  period ;  and  even  the  belief  in 
the  descent  of  the  Romans  from  Trojan  men  or  Trojan 
women  must  have  been  established  at  the  close  of  this 
epoch  in  Rome,  for  the  first  demonstrable  contact  between 
Rome  and  the  Greek  east  is  the  intercession  of  the  senate 
on  behalf  of  the  "kindred"  Ilians  in  47a.  That  the  fable  282. 
of  Aeneas  was  nevertheless  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
in  Italy,  is  shown  by  the  extremely  scanty  measure  of  its 
localization  as  compared  with  the  legend  of  Odysseus ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  final  redaction  of  these  tales,  as  well  as  their 
reconciliation  with  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  belongs 
only  to  the  following  age. 

While  in  this  way  historical  composition,  or  what  was  so 
called  among  the  Hellenes,  busied  itself  in  its  own  fashion 
with  the  prehistoric  times  of  Italy,  it  left  the  contemporary 
history  of  Italy  almost  untouched — a  circumstance  as  signi- 
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ficant  of  the  sunken  conditu»  of  Hdlenic  hiitoi7,  ■■  it  ii 
to  be  for  our  sakes  r^retted.     Hieoponipus  of  Chios  (who 
8Bfl.  ended  his  work  with  418)  hii^  noticed  in  passing  dw 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Cdts;    and  Aristotle  (L  439), 
Clitarchus   (p.    i),   Theophrastm   (pL    44),  Herxclides  of 
SOO.  Pontus  (fabout  450),  mcidentaHrmntlon  particular  eraiti 
relating  to  Rome.     It  is  only  with  Hieronymui  of  Cardia, 
who  as  the  historian  of  Pyiifaus  nanated  also  his  Italian 
wars,  that  Greek  hlstori<4;mph)r  becomes  at  the  same  time 
an  authority  for  the  history  of  Rome, 
in-  Among  the  sdencea,  that  of  joriqinidence  acquired  an 

^  invaluable  basis  throu^  Ae  commiuing  to  writing  tjt  the 
UO.  laws  of  the  city  in  the  years  303,  304.  This  code,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  is  perhaps  the  <ddeat 
Roman  document  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  bot^  The 
nucleus  of  the  so-called  l^s  regiae  was  probably  not  much 
more  recent  These  were  certain  precepts  chiefly  of  a 
ritual  nature,  which  rested  upon  traditional  usage,  and  were 
probably  promulgated  to  the  general  public  under  the  form 
of  royal  enactments  fay  the  college  of  pontifices,  which  was 
entitled  not  to  legislate  but  to  point  out  the  law.  Moreover 
it  may  be  presumed  that  from  the  commencement  of  this 
period  the  more  important  decrees  of  the  senate  at  any  rate 
— if  not  those  of  the  people — were  regularly  recorded  in 
writing ;  for  already  in  the  earliest  conflicts  between  the 
orders  disputes  took  place  as  to  their  preservation 
('■  3SS.  369). 
lioni.  While  the  mass  of  written  legal  documents    thus    in- 

creased, the  foundations  of  jurisprudence  in  the  proper 
sense  were  also  firmly  laid.  It  was  necessary  that  both  the 
magistrates  who  were  annually  changed  and  the  jurymen 
taken  from  the  people  should  be  enabled  to  resort  to  men 
of  skill,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  course  of  law  and 
knew  how  to  suggest  a  decision  accordant  with  precedents 
or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  resting  on  reasonable  f 
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The  pontifices  who  were  wont  to  be  consulted  by  the  people 
reganling  court-days  and  on  all  questions  of  ilifficutty  and  of 
legal  observance  relating  to  the  worship  ofthe  gods,  delivered 
also,  when  asked,  counsels  and  opinions  on  other  points  of 
law,  and  thus  developed  in  the  bosom  of  their  college  that 
tradition  which   formed  the  basis  of  Roman  private  law, 
more   especially  the  formulae  of  action  proper  for  each 
particular  case.     A  table  of  formulae  which  embraced  all  Table  of 
these  actions,  along  with  a  calendar  which  specified  the  r^^onj, 
court-days,  was   published   to   the  people  about  450  by  soa 
Appius  Claudius  or  by  his  clerk,  Gnaeus  Flavius.     Tiiis 
attempt,  however,  to  give  formal  shape  to  a  science,  that  as 
yet  hardly  recognized  itself,  stood  for  a  long  time  completely 
isolated. 

That  the  knowledge  of  law  and  the  setting  it  forth  were 
even  now  a  means  of  recommendation  to  the  people  and  of 
attaining  offices  of  state,  may  be  readily  conceived,  although 
the  story,  that  the  first  plebeian  pontifex  Publlus  Seiupro- 
nius  Sophus  (consul  450),  and  the  first  plebeian  pontifex  304. 
mazimus  Tiberius  Coruncanlus  (consul  474),  were  indebted  2B0. 
for  these  priestly  honours  to  their  knowledge  of  law,  is  prob- 
ably rather  a  conjecture  of  posterity  than  a  statement  of 
tradition. 

That  the  real  genesis  of  the  Latin  and  doubtless  also  of  Laneunge. 
the  other  Italian  languages  was  anterior  to  this  period,  and 
that  even  at  its  commencement  the  Latin  language  was  sub- 
stantially an  accomplished  &ct,  is  evident  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  however,  have  been 
largely  modernized  by  their  semi.oral  tradition.  They 
contain  doubtless  a  number  of  antiquated  words  and  harsh 
combinations,  particularly  in  consequence  of  omitting  the 
indefinite  subject ;  but  their  meaning  by  no  means  presents, 
like  that  of  the  Arval  chant,  any  real  ditSculty,  and  they 
exhibit  iar  more  agreement  with  the  language  of  Cato  than 
with  that  of  the  ancient  litanit:s.  If  tlie  Romans  at  the 
vol.  II  40 
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beginnii^  of  the  serentb  cemtirf  hut  difficnt^  in  ■aada- 
gtanding  documents  of  tlie  fifth,  ibe  difficnltjr  doubtlen  pro- 
ceeded merely  from  the  bet  thti  thore  existed  st  that  tme 
in  Rome  no  teal,  least  of  all  any  docnmentarjr,  nwaidi. 

iDkal  On  the  other  hand  it  ntist  have  been  at  this  period, 
when  the  indication  and  redaction  of  law  bcffo,  tia»t  Ae 
Roman  technical  s^  first  established  Itadf — a  st^e  irtuch 
at  least  in  its  devdoped  shape  is  nowise  inferior  to  tlie 
modem  legal  phraseology  ot  &^land  in  ataeotjped  fixmnlae 
and  turns  of  expresn<»i,  aidless  enumeration  of  puttcnlan, 
and  long-winded  periods ;  and  whidi  commends  lladf  to 
tiie  initiated  by  its  deamess  and  piedsioD,  while  the  lajrman 
who  does  not  understand  it  tiatens,  aocoiding  to  hia  '•^fy^trt 
and  humour,  with  reverence,  impatience^  or  chagiiiL 

*>gr-  Moreover  at  this  epoch  began  the  treatment  of  the  native 
languages  after  a  rational  method.  About  its  commence- 
ment  the  Sabeltian  as  well  as  the  Latin  idiom  threatened, 
as  we  saw  (L  382),  to  become  barbarous,  and  the  abrasion 
or  endings  and  the  corruption  of  the  vowels  and  more 
delicate  consonants  spread  on  all  hands,  just  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Romanic  languages  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But  a  reaction  set  in ;  the 
sounds  which  had  coalesced  in  Oscan,  d  and'  r,  and  tibe 
sounds  which  had  coalesced  in  Latin,  g  and  i,  were  again 
separated,  and  each  was  provided  with  its  [voper  sign ;  o 
and  w,  for  which  &-om  the  first  the  Oscan  alj^bet  had 
lacked  separate  signs,  and  which  had  been  in  L^tin 
originally  separate  but  threatened  to  coalesce^  again 
became  distinct,  and  in  Oscan  even  the  i  was  resolved 
into  two  signs  different  in  sound  and  in  writing;  lastly, 
the  writing  again  came  to  follow  more  closely  the  pronun- 
ciation— the  s  for  instance  among  the  Romans  being  in 
many  cases  replaced  by  r.  Chronological  indications  point 
to  the  fifth  century  as  the  period  of  this  reaction ;  die 
4S0.  Latin  g  for  instance  was  not  yet  in  existence  about  300 
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but  was  so  probably  about  500 ;  the  first  of  the  Papiiian  350. 
ctan,  who  called  himself  Papirius  instead  of  Papisius,  was 
the  consul  of  41S ;  the  introduction  of  th&t  r  instead  of  s  UIS. 
is  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius,  censor  in  443.  Beyond  312. 
doubt  the  re-introduction  of  a  more  delicate  and  precise 
pronunciation  was  connected  with  the  increasing  influence 
of  Greek  civilization,  which  is  observable  at  this  very  period 
in  all  departments  of  Italian  life  ;  and,  as  the  silver  coins  of 
Capua  and  Nola  are  far  more  perfect  than  the  contem- 
porary asses  of  Ardea  and  Rome,  writing  and  language 
appear  also  to  have  been  more  speedily  and  fully  reduced 
to  rule  in  the  Campanian  land  than  in  Latium.  How  little, 
notwithstanding  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  the  Roman 
language  and  mode  of  writing  had  become  settled  at  the 
close  of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  preserved 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  greatest 
arbitrariness  prevails,  particularly  as  to  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  m,  d  and  s  in  final  sounds  and  of  n  in  the  body 
of  a  word,  and  as  to  the  distinguishing  of  the  vowels  0  u 
and  e  i}  It  is  probable  that  the  contemporary  Sabellians 
w«e  in  these  points  further  advanced,  while  the  Umbrians 
were  but  slightly  aflected  by  the  regenerating  influence  of 
the  Hellenes. 

In  consequence  of  this  progress  of  jurisprudenoe  and  imtrno- 
grammar,  elementary  school-instruction  also,  which  in  itself  "°^ 
had  doubdess  aheady  emei^ed  earlier,  mu^  have  undeigone 

>  Id  the  two  epitaphs,  rX  Lodus  Scipio  consnl  in  456,  and  al  tbe  298. 
consul  of  Uie  same  name  in  495.  Hand  <f  are  crdinarily  wanting  tn  the  2E>9. 
lamination  of  cases,  yet  iMciom  and  Gnaivod  teipecliveljr  occur  once ; 
Itiere  occur  alongjide  oT  otie  another  in  Ihe  naminative  Comelio  and  Jlliet; 
coiol.  crmr,  alongside  oiamtol,  cavar  ;  mdila,  dtdtl,  flainmi  { =fliirimi) 
Ate  (noni.  sing.)  alongside  of  aidilis,  cipit,  qua,  hie.  Rliatacism  ii 
alTead)*  carried  out  completely;  we  t.viA  dvonoro  l  =  6oti0nfm),  ffmnmt, 
not  as  in  Ihe  chanl  of  Ihe  Sehi/oedemm,  fliaiwm.  Our  mrvlving  inscrip- 
tions do  no<  in  general  precede  Ibe  age  of  rhoiacism  ;  of  Ihe  older  s  onlj 
isidaled  traces  occur,  such  aa  afterwards  ktmos,  labtu  alongside  of  Menor, 
later;  and  the  similar  feminine  fnunimiina.  Matt  {  =  Hiaioi  maior)  and 
tfina  in  kgcdiIj  found  epitaphs  at  Praeneste. 
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a  certain  improvement  As  Homer  was  the  oldest  Greek, 
and  the  Twelve  Tables  was  the  oldest  RomAn,  hooky  each 
became  in  its  own  land  the  essential  basis  ci  instmction ; 
and  the  learning  by  heart  the  joristico-poUtical  catechism 
was  a  chief  part  of  Roman  juvenile. training.  Alongside 
of  the  Latin  ''writing-masters*  {Uiieratans)  there  were  of 
course,  from  the  time  when  an  acquaintance  with  Greek 
was  indispensable  for  every  statesman  and  merchant,  also 
Greek  "language-masters"  {grammaHd)^  partly  tutor-daves, 
partly  private  teachers,  who  at  their  own  dwelling  or  that 
of  their  pupil  gave  instructions  in  the  reading  and  speaking 
of  Greek.  As  a  matter  of  course^  the  rod  played  its  part 
in  instruction  as  well  as  in  military  discipline  and  in  police.' 
The  instruction  of  this  t^^  cannot  however  have  passed 
beyond  the  elementary  stSige :  there  was  no  material  shade 
of  difference,  in  a  social  respect,  between  the  educated  and 
the  non-educated  Roman. 
Ejtact  That  the  Romans  at  no  time  distinguished  themselves  in 

sacnces,      ^y^^  mathematical  and  mechanical  sciences  is  well  known, 
and  is  attested,   in  reference   to   the   present  epoch,   by 
'  almost  the  only  fact  which  can  be  adduced  under  this  head 

with  certainty — the  regulation  of  the  calendar  attempted  by 
Regulation  the  decemvirs.  They  wished  to  substitute  for  the  previous 
calendar.  Calendar  based  on  the  old  and  very  imperfect  trieteris  (i. 
270)  the  contemporary  Attic  calendar  of  the  octcuteris^  which 
retained  the  lunar  month  of  29^  days  but  assumed  the  solar 
year  at  365J  days  instead  of  368f,  and  therefore,  without 

^  LLtterator  and  grammaticus  are  related  nearly  as  eleroentary  teacher 
and  teacher  of  languages  with  us ;  the  latter  designation  belonged  by 
earlier  usage  only  to  the  teacher  of  Greek,  not  to  a  teacher  of  the  mocber- 
tongue.  Litteraius  is  more  recent,  and  denotes  not  a  schoolmaster  but  a 
man  of  culture. 

'  It  is  at  any  rate  a  true  Roman  picture,  which  Plautus  [BtucK  431) 
produces  as  a  specimen  of  the  good  old  mode  of  training  children  >— 

.         .         uhi  rcvenisses  damum, 

Cincticulo  praecinctus  in  sella  apud  magi  strum  aJsidirttf 
Si,  librum  cum  legeres,  unam  peccavisses  syllahamt 
Fitnt  corium  lam  maculosum,  quam  est  mulricii  paiiium. 
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making  any  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  common  yeai 
of  354  days,  intercalated,  not  as  formerly  59  days  every 
4  years,  but  90  days  every  8  years.  With  the  same 
view  the  improvers  of  the  Roman  calendar  intended — while 
otherwise  retaining  the  current  calendar— in  the  two  inter- 
calary years  of  the  four  years'  cycle  to  shorten  not  the  inter- 
calary months,  but  the  two  Febniaries  by  7  days  each,  and 
consequently  to  fix  that  month  in  the  intercalary  years  at 
33  and  3r  days  respectively  instead  of  39  and  z8.  But 
want  of  mathematical  precision  and  theological  scruples, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  annual  festival  of  Terminus 
which  fell  within  those  very  days  in  February,  disarranged 
the  intended  reform,  so  that  the  Februaries  of  the  inter- 
calary years  came  to  be  of  24  and  33  days,  and  thus  the 
new  Roman  solar  year  in  reality  rah  to  366J  days.  Some 
remedy  for  the  practical  evils  resulting  from  this  was  found 
in  the  practice  by  which,  setting  aside  the  reckoning  by  the 
months  or  ten  months  of  the  calendar  (L  370)  as  now  no 
longer  applicable  from  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
months,  wherever  more  accurate  specifications  were  required, 
they  accustomed  themselves  to  reckon  by  terms  of  ten 
months  of  a  solar  year  of  365  days  or  by  the  so-called 
ten-month  year  of  304  days.  Over  and  above  this,  there 
came  early  into  use  in  Italy,  especially  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  farmers'  calendar  based  on  the  Egyptian 
solar  year  of  365J  days  by  Eudoxus  (who  flourished  386),    368, 

A  higher  idea  of  what  the  Italians  were  able  to  do  in  stmcturai 
these  departments  is  furnished  by  their  works  of  structural  ^  '^  *"'' 
and  plastic  art,  which  are  closely  associated  with  the 
mechanical  sciences.  Here  too  we  do  not  find  phenomena 
of  real  originality ;  but  if  the  impress  of  borrowing,  which 
the  plastic  art  of  Italy  bears  throughout,  diminishes  its 
artistic  interest,  there  gathers  around  it  a  historical  interest 
all  the  more  lively,  because  on  the  one  hand  it  preserves 
the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  an  international  Inter- 
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course  of  which  odier  titaan  hmwe  dJaappeMed,  and  on  tbe 
other  hand,  amidst  the  well-nigh  total  Ion  of  tite  hittoff 
of  the  non-Roman  Italians,  art  »  alntoat  the  aole  ■univing 
index  of  the  living  activby  which  the  diffnent  peoples  of 
the  peninsula  displayed.  No  novdtf  is  to  be  reportsd  in 
this  period ;  but  what  we  have  ainadf  shown  (L  306)  maj 
be  illustrated  in  this  period  with  peater  prednmi  and  on 
a  broader  basis,  oamdj,  that  ttie  stnnulns  dented  ftom 
Greece  powerfiillj  afiected  the  Etruscans  and  ItiUiaas  on 
different  sides,  and  called  foitli  among  the  fanner  a  ridier 
and  more  luxurious,  among  die  latter — where  it  had  any 
influence  at  all — a  more  inldligent  and  moie  getwine,  ait 

We  have  aheady  riiown  bow  iriidly  die  aidrftectufe 
of  all  the  Italian  lands  was,  even  in  its  earliest  period,  pet- 
vaded  by  Hellenic  elemCnta  Xta  city  walls,  its  aqoedBcH) 
its  tombs  with  pyramidal  nab,  and  its  Tuscanic  tempk^ 
are  not  at  all,  or  not  materially,  different  from  the  oldest 
Hellenic  structures.  No  trace  has  been  preserved  of  any 
advance  in  architecture  among  the  Etruscans  during  tfais 
period;  we  find  among  them  neither  any  really  new  recep- 
tion, nor  any  original  creation,  unless  we  ought  to  reckon 
as  such  the  magnificeot  tombs,  ^.g.  the  so-calied  tomb  of 
Porsena  at  Chiusi  described  by  Varro,  which  vividly  recalls 
the  strange  and  meaningless  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids. 

In  Latium  too,  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  of 
the  republic,  it  is  probable  that  they  moved  solely  in  the 
previous  track,  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
exercise  of  art  rather  sank  than  rose  with  the  introduction 
of  the  republic  (p,  84).  There  can  scarcely  be  named 
any  Latin  building  of  architectural  importance  belonging  to 
this  period,  except  the  temple  of  Ceres  built  in  the  Circus 
4»3.  at  Rome  in  361,  which  was  regarded  in  the  period  of  Ae 
empire  as  a  model  of  the  Tuscanic  style.  But  towards  the 
close  of  this  epoch  a  new  spirit  appeared  in  Italian  and 
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particularly  in  Roman  architecture  (p.  85);  the  building 
of  the  magnificent  arches  began.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  pronounce  the  arch  and  the  vault  Italian 
inventions.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  The  arch, 
genesis  of  Hellenic  architecture  the  Hellenes  were  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  arch,  and  therefore  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  flat  ceiling  and  a  sloping  roof  for  their 
temples;  but  the  arch  may  very  well  have  been  a  later 
invention  of  the  Hellenes  originating  in  more  scientific 
mechanics ;  as  indeed  the  Greek  tradition  refers  it  to  the 
natural  philosopher  Democritus  (394-397).  With  this  400-SBT. 
priority  of  Hellenic  over  Roman  arch-building  the  hypo- 
thesis, which  has  been  often  and  perhaps  justly  propounded, 
is  quite  compatible,  that  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Roman 
great  doaea,  and  that  which  was  afterwards  thrown  over 
the  old  Capitoline  well-house  which  originally  bad  a 
pyramidal  roof  (i.  30  a),  are  the  oldest  extant  structures  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  applied ;  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  these  arched  buildings  belong  not  to  the 
regal  but  to  the  republican  period  (i.  139),  and  that  in  the 
regal  period  the  Italians  were  acquainted  only  with  flat  or 
overlapped  roofs  (i.  302).  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
as  to  the  invention  of  the  arch  itsell^  the  application  of  a 
principle  on  a  great  scale  is  everywhere,  and  particularly  in 
architecture,  at  least  as  important  as  its  first  exposition; 
and  this  application  belongs  indisputably  to  the  Romans. 
With  the  fifth  century  began  the  building  of  gates,  bridges, 
and  aqueducts  based  mainly  on  the  arch,  which  is  thence- 
forth inseparably  associated  with  the  Roman  name.  Akin  to 
this  was  tlie  development  of  the  form  of  the  round  temple 
with  the  dome-sha))ed  roof,  which  was  foreign  to  the  Greeks, 
but  was  held  in  much  favour  with  tbe  Romans  and  was 
especially  applied  by  them  in  the  case  of  the  cults  peculiar 
to  them,  particularly  the  non-Greek  worship  of  Vesta.* 
*  Tbe  round  lemple  cenainlj'  wu  not.  u  bai  been  uippoaed,  u  imiu- 
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Something  the  same  may  be  affinned  as  true  of  wiom 
subordinate,  but  not  on  that  account  unimportant  aduere- 
ments  in  this  field  They  do  not  lay  claim  to  originality  or 
artistic  accomplishment ;  but  the  firmly-jointed  stone  slabs 
of  the  Roman  streets,  their  indestructible  highways,  the 
broad  hard  ringing  tiles,  the  everlasting  mortar  of  their 
buildings,  proclaim  the  indestructible  solidity  and  the 
energetic  vigour  of  the  Roman  character. 
PhKlc  BBd  Like  architectural  art,  and,  if  possible,  still  moie  com- 
^  pletely,  the  plastic  and  detineative  arts  were  not  bo  much 
matured  by  Grecian  stimulus  as  developed  from  Greek 
seeds  on  Italian  soiL  We  have  already  observed  (L  306) 
that  these,  although  only  younger  sisters  of  architecture, 
began  to  develop  themselves  at  least  in  Etruria,  even 
during  the  Roman  regal  period ;  but  their  principal 
development  in  Etruria,  and  still  more  in  Latium,  belongs 
to  the  present  epoch,  as  is  very  evident  from  the  feet  that 
in  those  districts  which  the  Celts  and  Samnites  wrested 
from  the  Etruscans  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  practice  of  Etruscan  art.  The 
plastic  art  of  the  Tuscans  ap[)lied  itself  first  and  chiefly  to 
works  in  terra-cotta,  in  copper,  and  in  gold — materiab 
which  were  furnished  to  the  artists  by  the  rich  strata  of 

tion  of  the  oldest  form  oT  the  boose  ;  od  the  contrary,  house  architectiire 
muronnly  Marts  from  tbe  square  (orm.  The  later  Roman  theology 
associated  this  round  Ibrm  with  the  idea  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  or  of  lb* 
universe  surrounding  like  a  sphere  (he  central  sun  (Fest.  i>.  miuHdam.  p. 
sSa  :  Plutarch,  Nuia,  II  ;  Ovid,  J'asi.  vi.  367,  sef.].  la  reality  it  may 
be  traceable  simply  to  the  fact,  ihai  the  circular  shape  has  constantly  been 
leco^iscd  as  tbe  most  convenient  and  tbe  safest  form  of  a  space  destined 
for  enclosure  and  custody.  That  was  the  latioiuile  of  the  round  thaauroi 
of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  round  structure  of  the  Roman  store-chamber 
or  temple  of  the  Penates.  It  was  natural,  also,  that  the  lireplace — that  is, 
the  altar  of  Vesta— and  the  fire-ttiamber— that  is,  the  temple  of  Vesta- 
should  be  consliuctcd  of  a  round  form,  just  as  was  done  with  the  cislem 
and  the  well -enclosure  [puUal).  The  round  style  of  building  in  itself  wai 
Graeco^Italian  as  was  the  square  form,  and  the  former  was  appropriated 
to  the  siore-plsce,  the  latter  to  the  dwelling-house ;  but  the  architectural 
and  religious  development  of  the  simple  thQlos  Into  the  round  temple  with 
pillai*  and  columns  was  Ldliik. 
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clay,  the  copper  mines,  and  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
Etruiia.  The  vigour  with  which  moulding  in  clay  was 
prosecuted  is  attested  by  the  immense  number  of  bas-reliefii 
and  statuary  works  in  terra-cotta,  with  which  the  walls, 
gables,  and  roofs  of  the  Etruscan  temples  were  once  decor- 
ated, as  their  stilt  extant  ruins  show,  and  by  the  trade  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  such  articles  from  Etruria 
to  Latium.  Casting  in  copper  occupied  no  inferior  place. 
Etruscan  artists  ventured  to  make  colossal  statues  of  bronze 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  Volsinil,  the  Etruscan  Delphi,  was 
said  to  have  possessed  about  the  year  489  two  thousand  SU. 
bronze  statues.  Sculpture  in  stone,  again,  began  in 
Etniria,  as  probably  everywhere,  at  a  far  later  date,  and 
was  prevented  from  development  not  only  by  internal 
causes,  but  also  by  the  want  of  suitable  material ;  the 
marble  quarries  of  Luna  (Carrara)  were  not  yet  opened 
Any  one  who  has  seen  the  rich  and  elegant  gold  decora- 
tions of  the  south-Etruscan  tombs,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  the  statement  that  Tyrrhene  gold  cups  were 
Talued  even  in  Attica.  Gem-engravir^  also,  although 
more  recent,  was  in  various  forms  practised  in  Etruria. 
Equally  dependent  on  the  Greeks,  but  otherwise  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  workers  in  the  plastic  arts,  were  the  Etruscan 
designers  and  painters,  who  manifested  extraordinary 
activity  both  in  outline-drawing  on  metal  and  in  mono- 
chromatic fresco-painting. 

On  comparing  with  this  the  domain  of  the  Italians  c 
I««per,  it  appears  at  first,  contrasted  with  the  Etruscan  ^^j^^ 
riches,  almost  poor  in  art  But  on  a  closer  view  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  both  the  Sabellian  and  the  Latin 
nations  must  have  had  far  more  capacity  and  aptitude  for 
art  than  the  Etruscans.  It  is  true  that  in  the  proper  Sabellian 
territory,  in  Sabina,  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  Samnium,  there  are 
hardly  found  any  works  of  art  at  all,  and  even  coins  are 
wanting.     But  those  Sabellian  stocks,  which  reached  the 
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coasts  of  the  TyTrheoe  or  Ionic  seas,  not  only  ap^Hopruited 
Hellenic  art  externally,  like  the  Etruscans,  but  more  or  less 
completely  acclimatized  it  Even  in  Velitrae,  where  prob- 
ably alone  in  the  former  land  of  the  Volsci  their  language 
and  peculiar  character  were  afterwards  maintained,  painted 
terra-cottas  have  been  found,  displaying  vigorous  and 
characteristic  treatment  In  Lower  Italy  Lucania  was  to  a 
less  degree  influenced  by  Hellenic  art;  but  in  Campania 
and  in  the  land  of  the  Bnitdi,  Sabellians  and  Hellenes 
became  completely  intermingled  not  only  in  language  and 
nationality,  but  also  and  especially  in  art,  and  the  Cnm- 
paniaa  and  Bnittian  coins  in  particular  stand  so  entirely  in 
point  of  artistic  treatment  on  a  level  with  the  contemporary 
coins  of  Greece,  that  the  inscription  alone  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  less  known,  but  not  less  certain,  that  Latium 
also,  while  inferior  to  Etruria  in  the  copiousness  and 
massiveness  of  its  art,  was  not  inferior  in  artistic  taste  and 
practical  skill.  Evidently  the  establishment  of  the  Romans 
in  Campania  which  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  tiie 
fifth  century,  the  conversion  of  the  town  of  Cales  into  a 
I..atin  community,  and  that  of  the  Falernian  territory  near 
Capua  into  a  Roman  tribe  (i.  463),  opened  up  in  the  first 
instance  Campanian  art  to  the  Romans.  It  is  true  that 
among  these  the  art  of  gem-engraving  so  diligently 
prosecuted  in  luxurious  Etruria  is  entirely  wanting  and  we 
find  no  indication  that  the  Latin  workshops  were,  like  those 
of  the  Etruscan  goldsmiths  and  clay-workers,  occupied  in 
supplying  a  foreign  demand.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin 
temples  were  not  like  the  Etmscan  overloaded  with  bronze 
and  clay  decorations,  that  the  Latin  tombs  were  not  like  the 
Etruscan  filled  with  gold  ornaments,  and  their  walls  shone 
not,  like  those  of  the  Tuscan  tombs,  with  paintings  of 
various  colours.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  the  balance 
does  not  incline  in  favour  of  the  Etruscan  nation.     The 
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device  of  the  effigy  of  Janus,  which,  like  the  deity  itself,  may 
be  attributed  (o  the  Latins  (i.  313),  is  not  unskilful,  and  is 
of  a  more  original  character  than  that  of  any  Etruscan  work 
of  art  The  beautiful  group  of  the  she-wolf  with  the  twins 
attaches  itself  doubtless  to  similar  Greek  designs,  but  was — 
as  thus  worked  out — certainly  produced,  if  not  in  Rome,  at 
any  rate  by  Romans ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  it  first 
appears  on  the  silver  moneys  coined  by  the  Romans  in  and  for 
Campania.  In  the  above-mentioned  Cales  there  appears  to 
have  been  devised  soon  after  its  foundation  a  peculiar  kind 
of  figured  earthenware,  which  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  masters  and  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  was  sold  over 
a  wide  district  as  far  even  as  Etruria.  The  little  altars  of 
terra-cotta  with  figures  that  have  recently  been  brought  to 
tight  on  the  Esquiline  correspond  in  style  of  representation 
as  in  that  of  ornament  exactly  to  the  similar  votive  gifts  of 
the  Campanian  temples.  This  however  docs  not  exclude 
Greek  masters  from  having  also  worked  for  Rome.  The 
sculptor  Damophilus,  who  with  Gorgasus  prepared  the 
painted  terra-cotta  figures  for  the  very  ancient  temple  of 
Ceres,  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  Demophilus  of 
Himera,  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis  (about  300).  The  most  in  450. 
structive  illustrations  are  furnished  by  those  branches  of 
ait  in  which  we  are  able  to  form  a  comparative  judgment, 
partly  from  ancient  testimonies,  partly  from  our  own 
observation.  Of  Latin  works  in  stone  scarcely  anything 
else  survives  than  the  stone  sarcophagus  of  the  Roman 
consul  Lucius  Scipio,  wrought  at  the  close  of  this  period 
ia  the  Doric  style ;  but  its  noble  simplicity  puts  to  shame 
all  similar  Etruscan  works.  Many  beautiful  bronzes  of  an 
antique  chaste  style  of  art,  particularly  helmets,  candelabra, 
and  the  like  articles,  have  been  taken  from  Etruscan  tombs ; 
but  which  of  these  works  is  equal  to  the  bronze  she-wolf 
erected  from  the  proceeds  of  fines  in  458  at  the  Ruminal  2B8. 
fig-tree  in  the  Roman   Forum,  and  still  forming  the  finest 
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at  t!ie  feet  of  the  Colossus  ;  this  stat 
even  from   the  Alban   Mount,     At 
coins  by  far  the   finest   belong  to 
Roman  and  Umbrian  are  tolerabli 
destitute  .of  any  image  and  often 
fresco-paintings,  which  Gains  Fabius 
802.  oT  Health  on  the  Capitol,  dedicate 
design  and  colouring  the  praise  even 
in  Greek  art  in  the  Augustan  age; 
of  the  empire  commended  the  freso 
still  greater  emphasis  those  of  Rome, 
as  masterpieces  of  painting.      Engra 
in  Latinm  decorated  not  the  hand- 
but  the  toilet-casket  with  its  elegant  ( 
to  a  &r  less  extent  in  Latium  and 
Fra«ieste.     There  are  excellent  wor 
copper  mirrors  of  Etruria  as  among  the 
but  it  was  3  trork  of  the  latter  kind 
which    most    probably  originated   in 
Praencstine  master  at  this  epoch,^  n% 
with  truth  be  affirmed  that  scarcely  a 
graving  of  antiquity  bears  the  stamp 
in    its    beauty  and  characteristic  aq 
pcrfcctlv  riiir»  «'"'  -' — '■ 
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as  well  as  in  style ;  on  the  olher  hand,  an  utter  absence 
of  original  development.  Where  the  Greek  master  lightly 
sketches,  the  Etruscan  disciple  lavishes  a  scholar's  diligence  ; 
instead  of  the  light  material  and  moderate  proportions  of  the 
Greek  works,  there  appears  in  the  Etruscan  an  ostentatious 
stress  laid  upon  the  size  and  costliness,  or  even  the  mere 
singularity,  of  the  work.  Etruscan  art  cannot  imitate  with- 
out exaggerating ;  the  chaste  in  its  hands  becomes  harsh, 
the  graceful  effeminate,  the  terrible  hideous,  and  the  volup- 
tuous obscene;  and  these  features  become  more  prominent, 
the  more  the  original  stimulus  falls  into  the  background 
and  Etruscan  art  finds  itself  left  to  its  own  resources.  Still 
more  surprising  is  the  adherence  to  traditional  forms  and  a 
traditional  style.  Whether  it  was  that  a  more  friendly  con- 
tact with  Etruria  at  the  outset  allowed  the  Hellenes  to 
scatter  there  the  seeds  of  art,  and  that  a  later  epoch  of 
hostility  impeded  the  admission  into  Etruria  of  the  more 
recent  developments  of  Greek  art,  or  whether,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  intellectual  torpor  that  rapidly  came  over  the 
nation  was  the  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  art  in 
Etruria  remained  substantially  stationary  at  the  primitive 
stage  which  it  bad  occupied  on  its  first  entrance.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  forms  the  reason  why  Etruscan  art,  the 
stunted  daughter,  was  so  long  regarded  as  the  mother,  of 
Hellenic  art  Still  more  even  than  the  rigid  adherence  to 
the  style  traditioDally  transmitted  in  the  older  branches  of 
art,  the  sadly  inferior  handling  of  those  branches  that  came 
into  Togue  afierwards,  particularly  of  sculpture  in  stone  and 
of  coppeT<asting  as  applied  to  coins,  shows  how  quickly  the 
spirit  of  Etruscan  art  evaporated.  Equally  instructive  are 
the  painted  vases,  which  are  found  in  so  enormous  numbers 
in  the  later  Etruscan  tombs.  Had  these  come  into  current 
use  among  the  Etruscans  as  early  as  the  metal  plates  decor- 
ated with  contouring  or  the  painted  terra-coltas,  beyond 
doubt  they  would  have  learned  to  manufacture  them  at 
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home  in  considerable  qiuntitr,  and  of  a  quality  at  least 
relatively  good;  but  at  the  period  at  which  this  luxury 
arose,  the  power  of  independent  reproduction  wholly  &ilcd 
— as  the  isolated  vases  provided  with  Etruscan  inscriptions 
show — and  they  contented  themselves  with  buying  instead 
of  making  them. 
Nonh  But  even  within  Etniria  there  appears  a  further  remark- 

able distinction  in  artistic  development  between  the  southern 
and  northern  districts.  It  is  South  Etmria,  particularly 
in  the  districts  of  Caere,  Tarquinii,  and  Void,  that  has 
preserved  the  great  treasures  of  ait  which  the  tiation  boasted, 
especially  in  frescoes,  temple  decorations,  gold  omameots, 
and  painted  vases.  Northern  Etruria  is  far  inferior;  no 
painted  tomb,  for  example,  has  been  found  to  the  north  of 
ChiusL  The  most  southern  Etruscan  cities.  Veil,  Caere, 
and  Tarquinii,  were  accounted  in  Roman  tradition  the 
primitive  and  chief  seats  of  Etruscan  art ;  the  most 
northerly  town,  Volaterrae,  with  the  largest  territory  of  all 
the  Etruscan  communities,  stood  most  of  all  aloof  from  ait 
While  a  Greek  semi-culture  prevailed  in  South  Etruria, 
Northern  Etniria  was  much  more  marked  by  an  absence 
of  all  culture.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  contrast 
may  be  sought  partly  in  differences  of  nationality — South 
Etruria  being  largely  peopled  in  all  probability  by  non- 
Etruscan  elements  (i.  156V— partly  in  the  varying  intensity 
of  Hellenic  influence,  which  must  have  made  itself  very 
decidt;dly  felt  at  Caere  in  particular.  The  fact  itself  admits 
of  no  doubt  The  more  injurious  on  that  account  must 
have  been  the  early  subjugation  of  the  southern  half  of 
Eiruria  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Romanizing — which  there 
began  very  early — of  Etruscan  art.  What  Northern  Etruria, 
confined  to  its  own  efforts,  was  able  to  produce  in  the 
way  of  art,  is  shown  by  the  copper  coins  which  essentially 
Lx^long  to  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Etruria  to  glance  at  Latium.     The 
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latter,  it  is  true,  created  no  new  art ;  it  was  reserved  for  a  Characu 
far  later  epoch  of  culture  to  develop  on  the  basis  of  the  ^ 
arch  t  new  architecture  different  from  the  Hellenic,  and 
then  to  unfold  in  harmony  with  that  architecture  a  new 
style  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Latin  art  is  nowhere 
original  and  often  insignificant;  but  the  fresh  sensibili^ 
and  the  discriminating  tact,  which  appropriate  what  is  good 
in  others,  constitute  a  high  artistic  merit.  Latin  art  seldom 
became  barbarous,  and  in  its  best  products  it  comes  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  Greek  technical  execution.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  art  of  latium,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
stages,  had  a  certain  dependence  on  the  undoubtedly  earlier 
Etruscan  (L  305)  ;  Varro  may  be  quite  right  in  supposing 
that,  previous  to  the  execution  by  Greek  artists  of  the  clay 
figures  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  (p.  123),  only  "Tuscanic" 
figures  adorned  the  Roman  temples  ;  but  that,  at  all  events, 
it  was  mainly  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greeks  that  led 
Latin  art  into  its  proper  channel,  is  self-evident,  and  is 
very  obviously  shown  by  these  very  statues  as  well  as  by 
the  I^tin  and  Roman  coins.  Even  the  appUcation  of 
graving  on  metal  in  Etruria  solely  to  the  toilet  mirror,  and 
in  Latium  solely  to  the  toilet  casket,  indicates  the  diversity 
of  the  art-impulses  that  affected  the  two  lands.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  exactly  at  Rome  that 
Latin  art  put  forth  its  freshest  vigour;  the  Roman  asses 
and  Roman  denarii  are  far  surpassed  in  fineness  and  taste  of 
workmanship  by  the  Latin  copper,  and  the  rare  Latin  silver, 
coins,  and  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  design  belong 
chiefly  to  Praeneste,  Lanuvium,  and  Ardea.  This  accords 
completely  with  the  realistic  and  sober  spirit  of  the  Roman 
republic  which  we  have  already  described — a  spirit  which 
can  hardly  have  asserted  itself  with  equal  intensity  in  other 
parts  of  Latium.  But  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  especially  in  the  second  half  of  it,  there  was  a  mighty 
activity  in  Roman  art     This  was  the  epoch,  in  which  the 
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constmctioQ  of  the  Koman  arches  and  Roman  roads  b^tn ; 
in  which  works  of  ait  like  the  she-wolf  of  the  Capitol  origin- 
ated ;  and  in  which  a  distinguished  man  of  an  old  Roman 
patrician  clan  took  up  his  pencil  to  embellish  a  newly 
constructed  temple  and  thence  received  the  honoiaiy  sur- 
name of  the  "  Painter."  This  was  not  accident  Every 
great  age  lays  grasp  on  all  the  powers  of  man ;  and,  rigid 
as  were  Roman  manneis,  strict  as  was  Roman  police, 
the  impulse  received  by  the  Roman  burgesses  as  masters 
of  the  peninsula  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  Italy  united 
for  the  first  time  as  one  state,  became  as  evident  in  the 
stimulus  given  to  Latin  and  especially  to  Roman  ai%  as 
the  moral  and  political  decay  of  the  Etruscan  nation  was 
evident  in  the  decline  of  art  in  Etruria.  As  the  mighty 
national  vigour  of  Latium  subdued  the  weaker  nations,  it 
impressed  its  imperishable  stamp  also  on  bronze  and  on 
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Thb  Semitic  stock  occupied  a  place  amidst,  and  yet  aloof  "n""  P*«»- 
from,  the  nations  of  tlie  ancient  classical  world.  The  tiue  "'"^"* 
centre  of  the  former  lay  in  tbe  east,  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  r^on  of  the  MediteiraneaD  ;  and,  however  wars  and 
migrations  may  have  altered  the  line  of  demaication  and 
thrown  tlie  races  across  each  other,  a  deep  sense  of 
diversity  has  always  severed,  and  still  severs,  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples  from  the  Syrian,  Israelite,  and  Arabic 
nations.  This  diversity  was  no  less  marked  in  the  case  of 
that  Semitic  people  which  spread  more  thao  any  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  west — the  Phoenicians.  Their  native 
seat  was  the  narrow  border  of  coast  bounded  by  Asia 
Minor,  the  highlands  of  Syria,  and  Egyp^  and  called 
Canaan,  that  is,  the  "plain."  This  was  the  only  name 
which  tbe  nation  itself  made  use  of;  even  in  Christian 
times  the  African  fanner  called  himself  a  Canaanite.  But 
Canaan  received  from  the  Hellenes  the  name  of  Phoemke, 
the  "land  of  purple,"  or  "land  of  the  red  men,"  and  the 
Italians  also  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Canaanites 
Punians,  as  we  are  accustomed  still  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
Phoenician  or  Punic  race. 

The  land  was  well  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  its  ex-  Tbdr 
cellent  harliours  and  the  abundant  supply  of  timber  and  of  '^ 
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metals  favoured  above  all  things  the  growth  of  commerce; 
and  it  was  there  perhaps,  where  the  opuleat  eastern 
continent  abuts  on  the  wide-spreading  Mediteiranean  bo 
rich  in  harbours  and  blands,  that  commerce  first  dawned 
in  all  its  greatness  upon  man.  The  Phoenicians  directed 
all  the  resources  of  courage,  acuteness,  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  full  development  of  commerce  and  its  attendant  arts 
of  navigation,  manufacturing,  and  colonization,  and  thus 
connected  the  east  and  the  west  At  an  incredibly  early 
period  we  find  them  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  and 
Sicily,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even -on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  The  field  of  their  commerce 
reached  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  west,  east- 
ward to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Through  their  hands 
passed  the  gold  and  pearls  of  the  East,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
slaves,  ivory,  lions'  and  panthers'  skins  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  frankincense  from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the 
pottery  and  fine  wines  of  Greece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the 
silver  of  Spain,  tin  from  England,  and  iron  from  Elba. 
The  Phoenician  mariners  brought  to  every  nation  whatever 
it  could  need  or  was  likely  to  purchase ;  and  they  roamed 
everywhere,  yet  always  returned  to  the  narrow  home  to 
which  their  affections  clung. 

The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemorated  in 
history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  nations ;  but 
their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  all,  that  the  development  of  national  energies  in 
antiquity  was  of  a  one-sided  character.  Those  noble  and 
enduring  creations  in  the  field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Aramaean  race,  do  not  belong  primarily  to 
the  Phoenicians.  White  faith  and  knowledge  in  a  certain 
sense  were  the  especial  property  of  the  Aramaean  nations 
and  first  reached  the  Indo^iermans  from  the  east,  neither 
the  Phoenician  religion  nor  Phoenician  science  and  art 
ever,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  held   an   independent   rank 
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among  those  of  the  Araniaean  family.  The  religious  con- 
cepUons  of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and  uncouth,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to  foster  rather  than 
to  restrain  lust  and  cruelty.  No  trace  is  discernible,  at 
least  in  times  of  dear  historical  light,  of  any  special 
influence  exercised  by  their  religion  over  other  nations. 
As  little  do  we  find  any  Phoenician  architecture  or  plastic 
art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  lands  where  art  was  native.  The  most  ancient  seat 
of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application  to  practical 
purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  there  probably  that  men  first  followed 
the  course  of  the  stars;  it  was  there  that  they  first  dis- 
tinguished and  expressed  in  writing  the  sounds  of  language; 
it  was  there  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  time  and  space 
and  on  the  powers  at  work  in  nature :  the  earliest  traces  of 
astronomy  and  chronology,  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  weights 
and  measures,  point  to  that  region.  The  Phoenicians 
doubtless  availed  themselves  of  the  artistic  and  highly 
developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for  their  industry,  of 
the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation,  of  the 
writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for  their 
commerce,  and  distributed- many  an  important  germ  of 
civilization  along  with  their  wares;  but  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  the  alphabet  or  any  other  of  those 
ingenious  products  of  the  human  mind  belonged  peculiarly 
to  them,  and  such  religious  and  scientific  ideas  as  they  were 
the  means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes  were  scattered  by 
them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping  grains  than 
of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power  which 
the  Hellenes  and  even  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing 
and  assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of 
culture  with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly 
wanting  in  the  Phoenicians.  In  the  field  of  Roman 
conquest  the  Iberian  and  the  Celtic  languages  have  disap- 
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peared  before  the  Romanic  tongue ;  the  Berbers  of  A&ica 
speak  at  the  present  day  the  same  language  as  they  spoke 
in  the  times  of  the  Hannos  and  the  Barcidcs. 
Thdr  Above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Aramaean 

qnilUte.  nations  as  compared  with  the  Indo-Germans,  lacked  the 
instinct  of  political  life — the  noble  idea  of  self-governing 
freedom.  During  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  perpetual  apple  of 
contention  between  the  powers  that  ruled  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  Nile,  and  was  subject  sometimes  to  the  Assyrians, 
sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  With  half  its  power  Hellenic 
cities  would  have  made  themselves  independent ;  but  the 
prudent  men  of  Sidon  calculated  that  the  closing  of  the 
caravan -routes  to  the  east  or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt  would 
cost  them  more  than  the  heaviest  tribute,  and  so  they 
punctually  paid  their  taxes,  as  it  might  happen,  to  Nineveh 
or  to  Memphis,  and  even,  if  they  could  not  avoid  it,  hi-lped 
with  their  ships  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  kings.  And,  as 
at  home  the  Phoenicians  patiently  bore  the  oppression  of 
their  masters,  so  also  abroad  they  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  exchange  the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a 
policy  of  conquest.  Their  settlements  were  factories.  It 
was  of  more  moment  in  their  view  to  deal  in  buying  and 
selling  with  the  natives  than  to  acquire  extensive  territories 
in  distant  lands,  and  to  carry  out  there  the  stow  and  difficult 
work  of  colonization.  They  avoided  war  even  with  their 
rivals  ;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  supplanted  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  east  of  Sicily  almost  without 
resistance;  and  in  the  great  naval  battles,  which  were 
fought  in  early  times  for  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
887.  474.  Mediterranean,  at  Alalia  (117)  and  at  Cumae  (180),  it  was 
the  Etruscans,  and  not  the  Phoenicians,  that  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  If  rivalry  could  not 
be  avoided,  they  compromised  the  matter  as  best  they 
could;  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
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conquer  Caere  or  Massilia.  Still  less,  of  course,  were  the 
Phoenicians  disposed  to  enter  on  aggressive  war.  On  the 
only  occasion  in  earlier  times  when  they  took  the  field  on 
the  offensive — in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the  African 
Phoenicians  which  ended  in  their  defeat  at  Himera  by  Gelo 
of  Syracuse  {274) — it  was  simply  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the  480. 
great-Icing  and  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian 
kinsmen  were  in  fact  obliged  in  that  same  year  to  share 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis  (L  4r5). 

This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice;  navigation  in 
unknown  waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave 
hearts,  and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, they  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of 
any  lack  of  tenacity  and  idiosyncrasy  of  national  feeling ; 
on  the  contrary  the  Aramaeans  defended  their  nationality 
with  the  weapons  of  intellect  as  well  as  with  their  btood 
against  all  the  alluremenCs  of  Greek  civilization  and  all  the 
coercive  measures  of  eastern  and  western  despots,  and  that 
with  an  obstinacy  which  no  Indo-Germanic  people  has  ever 
equalled,  and  which  to  us  who  arc  Occidentals  seems  to 
be  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  than  bunuuL  It  was 
the  result  of  that  want  of  political  instinct,  which  amidst  all 
their  lively  sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their 
faithful  attachment  to  the  city  of  their  Others,  formed  the 
most  essential  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Phoenicians, 
liberty  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  lusted  not  after 
dominion ;  "  quietly  they  lived,"  says  the  Book  of  Judges, 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians,  careless  and  secure, 
and  in  possession  of  riches." 

Of  all  the  Phoenician  settlements  none  attained  a  more  Cuthagc 
rapid  and  secure  prosperity  than  those  which  were  established 
by  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain 
and  the  north  coast  of  Africa — regions  that  lay  beyond  the 
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reach  of  the  ann  of  the  great-king  and  the  dangerous  rivalry 
of  the  mariners  of  Greece,  and  in  which  the  natives  held 
the  same  relation  to  the  strangers  as  the  Indians  in  America 
held  to  the  Europeans.  Among  the  numerous  and 
flourishing  Phoenician  cities  along  these  shores,  the  most 
prominent  by  far  was  the  "new  town,"  Karthada  or,  as  the 
Occidentals  called  it,  Karchedon  or  Carthago.  Although 
not  the  earhest  setUement  of  the  Fhoeniciani  in  this  region, 
and  originally  perhaps  a  dependency  of  the  adjoinii^  Utica, 
the  oldest  of  tlie  Phoenician  towns  m  Libya,  it  soon  out- 
stripped its  neighbours  and  even  the  motherland  through 
the  incomparable  advantages  of  its  dtuadon  and  the 
energetic  activity  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  situated  not 
&j  from  the  (former)  mouth  of  the  Bagradas  (Mejcrda), 
which  flows  through  the  richest  com  district  of  northern 
Africa,  and  was  placed  on  a  fertile  rising  ground,  still 
occupied  with  country  houses  and  covered  with  groves  of 
olive  and  orange  trees,  falling  off  in  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  plain,  and  temiioatii^  towards  the  sea  in  a  sea-girt 
promontoiy.  Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  great  North-African 
roadstead,  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  at  the  very  spot  where  that 
beautiful  basin  affords  the  best  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
lai^er  size,  and  where  drinkable  spring  water  is  got  close 
hy  the  shore,  the  place  proved  singularly  favourable  for 
agriculture  and  commerce  and  for  the  exchange  of  their 
respective  commodities — so  favourable,  that  not  only  was 
the  Tyrian  settlement  in  that  quarter  the  first  of  Phoenician 
mercantile  cities,  but  even  in  the  Roman  period  Carthage 
was  no  sooner  restored  than  it  became  the  third  city  in  the 
empire,  and  even  now,  under  circumstances  far  from 
favourable  and  on  a  site  far  less  judiciously  chosen,  there 
exists  and  flourishes  in  that  quarter  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  prosperity,  agricultural,  mercan- 
tile, and  industrial,  of  a  city  so  situated  and  so  peopled, 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  question  requires  an  answer 
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— In  what  way  did  this  settlement  come  to  attain  a  de- 
velopment of  political  [xiwer,  such  as  no  other  Phoenician 
city  possessed  ? 

That  the  Phoenician  stock  did  not  even  in  Carthage  re-  Canhage 
nounce  its  policy  of  passiveiiess,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  *"'"''  ''" 
to  prove.     Carthage  paid,  even  down  to  the  times  of  its  Pboe- 
prosperity,  a  ground-rent  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  city  »■='''"»"' 
to  the  native  Berbers,  the  tribe  of  the  Maxyes  or  Maxitani ;  10  ihe 
and  ahhough  the  sea  and  the  desert  sufficiently  protected     "  '"'* 
the  city  from  any  assault  of  the  eastern  powers,  Carthage 
appears  to  have  recognized — although  but  nominally — the 
supreoiacy  of  the  great-king,  and  to  have  paid  tribute  to 
him  occasionally,  in  order  to  secure  its  commercial  com- 
munications with  Tyre  and  the  East 

But  with  all  their  disposition  to  be  submissive  and 
cringing,  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  these 
Phoenicians  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  stream 
of  Hellenic  migration  was  pouring  ceaselessly  towards  the 
west :  it  had  already  dislodged  the  Phoenicians  ftom  Greece 
proper  and  Italy,  and  it  was  preparing  to  supplant  them 
also  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Libya  itseIC  The 
Phoenicians  had  to  make  a  stand  somewhere,  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  totally  crushed.  In  this  case,  where  they 
had  to  deal  with  Greek  traders  and  not  with  the  great-king, 
submission  did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  commerce  and  industry  on  its  former  footing,  liable 
merely  to  tax  and  tribute.  Massilia  and  Cyrene  were 
already  founded ;  the  whole  east  of  Sicily  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  full  time  for  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  think  of  serious  resistance.  The  Carthaginians 
imdertook  the  task ;  after  long  and  obstinate  wars  they  set 
a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  and  Hellenism 
was  unable  to  establish  itself  to  the  west  of  the  desert  of 
Tripolis.  With  Carthaginian  aid,  moreover,  the  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  on  the  western  point  of  Sicily  defended  them- 
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selves  against  the  Grci.-ks,  and  readily  uiid  ^\Mi\y  submiilci! 
to  the  prutecCioD  of  ihe  powerful  cognate  cily  (i,  1S4). 
These  important  successes,  which  occurred  in  the  second 
century  of  Rome,  and  which  saved  for  the  Phoenicians  tilt- 
south-western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  seived  uf 
themselves  to  give  to  the  city  which  had  achieved  tlicin 
the  hegemony  of  the  nation,  and  to  alter  at  the  same  time 
its  political  position.  Carthage  was  no  longer  a  mere  mer- 
cantile city:  it  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Libya  and  of  a 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  because  it  could  not  avuid 
doing  so.  It  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  employing 
mercenaries  contributed  materially  to  these  successes.  That 
custom  Came  into  vogue  in  Greece  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  but  among  the 
Orientals  and  the  Carians  more  especially  it  was  far  older, 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  Phoenicians  thtmselves  that  began 
it  By  the  system  of  foreign  recruiling  war  was  converted 
into  a  vast  pecuniary  speculation,  which  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Cor-  It  was  probably  the  reflex  influence  of  these  successes 

iniaD  a^broad,  that  first  led  the  Carthaginians  to  change  the 
Fries,  character  of  their  occupation  in  Africa  from  a  tenure  of 
hire  and  suflerance  to  one  of  proprietorship  and  conquest. 
460.  It  appears  to  have  been  only  about  the  year  300  of  Rome 
that  the  Carthaginian  merchants  got  rid  of  the  rent  for 
the  soil,  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  natives.  This  change  enabled  them  to  prosecute  a 
husbandry  of  their  own  on  a  great  scale.  From  the  outset 
the  Phoenicians  had  been  desirous  to  employ  their  capital 
as  landlords  as  well  as  traders,  and  to  practise  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  slaves  or  hired  labourers  j  a 
large  portion  of  the  Jews  in  this  way  served  (he  merchant- 
princes  of  Tyre  for  daily  wages.  Now  the  Carthaginians 
could  without  restriction  extract  the  produce  of  the  rich 
Libyan  soil  by  a  system  akin  to  that  of  the  modtrn  planters ; 
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slaves  in  chains  cultivated  the  land — we  find  single  citizens 
possessing  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  of  them.  Nor  was 
this  alL  The  agricultural  villages  of  the  surrounding  region 
— agriculture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  among  the 
Libyans  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  anterior  to  the 
Phoenician  settlement,  and  presumably  from  Egypt — were 
subdued  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  free  IJbyan  farmers 
were  transformed  into  fellahs,  who  paid  to  their  lords  a. 
fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  tribute,  and  were 
subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  recruiting  for  the  formalion 
of  a  home  Carthaginian  army.  Hostilities  were  constantly 
occurring  with  the  roving  pastoral  tribes  {vofiaSts)  on  the 
borders ;  but  a  chain  of  fortified  posts  secured  the  territory 
enclosed  by  them,  and  the  Nomades  were  slowly  driven 
ttack  into  the  deserts  and  mountains,  or  were  compelled  to 
recognize  Carthaginian  supremacy,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to 
fiimish  contingents.  About  the  period  of  the  first  Punic 
war  their  great  town  Theveste  (Tebessa,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Mejerda)  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians.  These 
formed  the  "towns  and  tribes  (Wvij)  of  subjects,"  which 
appear  in  the  Carthaginian  state-treaties ;  the  former  being 
the  non-free  Libyan  villages,  the  latter  the  subject  Nomades. 

To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  sovereignty  of  Carthage  Libyphoe 
over  the  other  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  or  the  so-called  Liby-  '"*^"* 
Phoenicians.  These  included,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
smaller  settlements  sent  forth  from  Carthage  along  the 
whole  northern  and  part  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
Africa — which  cannot  have  been  unimportant,  for  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  alone  there  were  settled  at  one  time 
30,000  such  colonists — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Phoenician  settlements  especially  numerous  along  the  coast 
of  the  present  province  of  Constantine  and  Beylik  of  Tunis, 
such  as  Hippo  afterwards  called  Regius  (Bona),  Hadni- 
metum  (Susa),  Little  Leptis  (to  the  south  of  Susa) — the 
second  city  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Africa — Thapsus  (in  the 
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same  quarter),  and  Great  Leptis  (Lebda  to  the  west  of 
Tripoli).  In  what  way  all  these  cities  came  to  be  subject 
to  Carthage — whether  voluntarily,  for  their  protection 
perhaps  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cjrrenaeans  and  Numidians, 
or  by  constraint — can  no  longer  be  ascertained;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  designated  as  subjects  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians even  in  official  documents,  that  they  had  to  pull 
down  their  walls,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  tribute  and 
furnish  contingents  to  Carthage.  They  were  not  liable 
however  either  to  recruiting  or  to  the  land-tax,  but  con- 
tributed a  definite  amount  of  men  and  money.  Little  Leptis 
for  instance  paying  the  enormous  sum  annually  of  365 
talents  (^90,000) ;  moreover  they  lived  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  law  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  could  marry 
with  them  on  equal  terms.^  Utica  alone  escaped  a  similar 
fate  and  had  its  walls  and  independence  (reserved  to  it, 
less  perhaps  from  its  own  power  than  from  the  pious  feeling 
of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  ancient  protectors;  in 
fact,  the  Phoenicians  cherished  for  such  relations  a  remark- 
able feeling  of  reverence  presenting  a  thorough  contrast  to 
the  indifference  of  the  Greeks.     Even  in  intercourse  with 

*  The  most  precise  description  of  this  important  class  occurs  in  the 
Carthaginian  treaty  (Polyb.  vii.  9),  where  in  contrast  to  the  Uticenses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Libyan  subjects  on  the  other,  they  are  called  ol 
^jupxt^opltaf  ihrapxof'  ^<^o(  tois  aiVrots  p6ftoii  xpu^Krcu.  Elsewhere  they 
are  spoken  of  as  cities  allied  {<Tv/j.fiaxf-^f^  ir6\ei¥.  Diod.  xx.  lo)  or  tributary 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  62 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7,  3).  Their  conubium  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  XX.  55  ;  \ht  commerctum  is  implied  in  the 
••like  laws."  That  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  were  included  among  the 
Libyphoenicians,  is  shown  by  the  designation  of  Hippo  as  a  Libyphoe- 
nician  city  (Liv.  xxv.  40) ;  on  the  other  hand  as  to  the  settlements  founded 
from  Carthage,  for  instance,  it  is  said  in  the  Periplus  of  Hanno :  ' '  the 
Carthaginians  resolved  that  Hanno  should  sail  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  found  cities  of  Libjrphoenicians. "  In  substance  the  word 
••  Libyphoenicians  "  was  used  by  the  Carthaginians  not  as  a  national  de- 
signation, but  as  a  category  of  state-law.  This  view  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  grammatically  the  name  denotes  Phoenicians  mingUxl  with 
Libyans  (Liv.  xxi.  22,  an  addition  to  the  text  of  Polybius)  ;  in  reality,  at 
least  in  the  institution  of  very  exf>osed  colonies,  I  .ibyans  were  frequently 
associated  with  Phoenicians  (Uiod.  xiii.  79 ;  Cic.  pro  Srauro,  42).  The 
analogy  in  name  and  legal  position  between  the  LJatins  of  Rome  and  the 
Libyphoenicians  of  Carthage  is  unmistakable. 
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foreigner  it  b  always  "  Carthage  and  Utica  "  that  stipulate 
and  promise  in  conjunction ;  which,  of  course,  did  not 
preclude  the  far  more  important  "  new  town  "  from  practi- 
cally asserting  its  hegemony  also  over  Utica.  Thus  the 
Tyrian  factory  was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  mighty 
North-African  empire,  which  extended  from  the  de^rt  of 
Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contenting  itself  in  its 
western  portion  (Morocco  and  Algiers)  with  the  occupation, 
and  that  to  some  extent  superficial,  of  a  belt  along  the 
coast,  but  in  the  richer  eastern  portion  (the  present  districts 
of  Constantine  and  Tunis)  stretching  its  swny  over  the 
interior  also  and  constantly  pushing  its  frontier  farther  to 
the  south.  The  Carthaginians  were,  as  an  ancient  author 
significantly  expresses  it,  converted  from  Tyrians  into 
Libyans.  Phoenician  civilization  prevailed  in  Libya  just 
as  Greek  civilization  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
aAer  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  although  not  with  the 
same  intensity.  Phoenician  was  spoken  and  written  at  the 
courts  of  the  Nomad  sheiks,  and  the  more  civilized  native 
tribes  adopted  for  their  language  the  Phoenician  alphabet;^ 
to  Phoenicise  them  completely  suited  neither  the  genius  of 
the  nation  nor  the  policy  of  Carthage. 

The  epoch,  at  which  this  transformation  of  Carthage 
into  the  capitaj  of  Libya  took  place,  admits  the  less  of 
being  determined,  because  the  change  doubtless  took  place 
gradually.  The  author  just  mentioned  names  Hanno  as 
the  reformer  of  the  nation.     If  the  Hanno  is  meant  who 

'  The  Libyan  or  Numidian  alphatiel,  by  which  we  mean  thai  which 
wax  ard  is  employed  by  Ihe  Berljers  in  writing  llieir  non-Semilic  language 
— one  of  the  innumerable  alphabets  ilerived  from  ihe  primilive  AramaoaQ 
one — certainly  appears  to  be  more  closely  related  in  several  of  its  forms  to 
the  latter  than  is  the  Phoenician  alphaliet ;  but  it  bj  no  means  follows 
from  this,  that  the  Libyani  derived  llieir  writing  not  from  Phoenicians 
but  from  earlier  immigranis,  any  more  Ihan  Ihe  partially  older  forms  of 
the  Italian  alph.ibets  prohibii  us  from  deriving  these  from  the  Greek. 
We  must  rather  assume  Ihal  Ihe  Libyan  aiphnbcl  has  been  derived  from 

recordi  of  tbe  Pboenidan  language  thai  have  reached  us  were  wrillen. 
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lived  at  (he  lime  of  the  first  war  with  Rome,  he  can  only 
be  regarded  as  having  completed  the  new  ayBtem,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  presumably  occupied  the  ioaidi  and 
fifth  centuries  of  Rome. 

The  flourishing  of  Carthage  was  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  decline  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Phoenician  mother- 
country,  in  Sidon  and  especially  in  Tyre,  the  prosperity  of 
which  was  destroyed  partly  by  internal  commotions,  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  external  calamities,  particularly  of  its 
Bt^es  by  Salmanassar  in  the  first,  Nebuchodiossor  in  dw 
second,  and  Alexander  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  The 
noble  famOies  and  the  old  firms  of  Tyre  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  secure  and  flourishing  daughter-dty,  and 
carried  thither  their  intelligence,  their  capital,  and  their 
traditions.  At  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  came  into 
contact  with  Rome,  Carthage  was  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
Canaanite  cities  as  Rome  was  the  first  of  the  I^tin  corn- 


But  the  empire  of  Libya  was  only  half  of  the  power 
of  Carthage;  its  maritime  and  colonial  dominion  had 
acquired,  during  the  same  period,  a  not  less  powerfiil 
development 

In  Spain  the  chief  station  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the 
primitive  Tyrian  settlement  at  Gades  (Cadiz).  Besides 
this  they  possessed  to  the  west  and  east  of  it  a  chain  of 
factories,  and  in  the  interior  the  region  of  the  silver  mines ; 
so  that  they  held  nearly  the  modem  Andalusia  and 
Granada,  or  at  least  the  coasts  of  these  provinces.  They 
made  no  eflbrt  to  acquire  the  interior  from  the  warlike 
native  nations ;  they  were  content  with  the  possession  of 
the  mines  and  of  the  stations  for  traflic  and  for  shell  and 
other  fisheries ;  and  they  had  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  ground  even  in  these  against  the  adjoining  tribes. 
It  is  probable  that  these  possessions  were  not  properly 
Carthaginian   but  Tyrian,  and  Gades  was  not  reckoned 
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among  the  cities  tributary  to  Carthage  ;  but  practically,  like 
all  the  western  Phoenicians,  it  was  under  Carthaginian 
h^emony,  as  is  shown  by  the  aid  sent  by  Carlhage  to  the 
Gaditani  against  the  natives,  and  by  the  institution  of 
Carthaginian  trading  settlements  to  the  westward  of  Gades. 
Ebusus  and  the  Baleares,  again,  were  occupied  by  the 
Carthaginians  themselves  at  an  early  period,  partly  for  the 
fisheries,  partly  as  advanced  posts  against  the  Massiliots, 
with  whocn  furious  conflicts  were  waged  from  these 
stations. 

In  like  manner  the  Carthaginians  already  at  the  end  of  Saidinii 
the  second  century  of  Rome  established  themselves  in 
Sardinia,  which  was  utilized  by  them  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  Libya.  While  the  natives  withdrew  into  the 
mountainous  interior  of  the  island  to  escape  from  bondage 
as  agricultural  serfs,  just  as  the  Numidians  in  Africa  with- 
drew to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  Phoenician  colonies 
were  conducted  to  Caralls  (Cagliari)  and  other  important 
points,  and  the  fertile  districts  along  the  coast  were  turned 
to  account  by  the  introduction  of  Libyan  cultivators. 

Lastly  in  Sicily  the  straits  of  Messana  and  the  larger  Sicily, 
eastern  half  of  the  island  had  fallen  at  an  early  period  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Phoenicians,  with  the 
help  of  the  Carthaginians,  retained  the  smaller  adjacent 
islands,  the  Aegates,  Melita,  Gaulos,  Cossyra — the  settle- 
ment in  Malta  especially  was  rich  and  flounshing-^and 
they  kept  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Sicily,  whence 
they  maintained  communication  with  Africa  by  means  of 
Motya  and  afterwards  of  Lilybaeum  and  with  Sardinia  by 
means  of  Panormus  and  Soluntum.  The  interior  of  the 
island  remained  In  the  possession  of  the  natives,  the  Elymi, 
Sicani,  and  Siccli.  After  the  further  advance  of  the 
Greeks  was  checked,  a  state  of  comparative  peace  had 
prevailed  in  the  island,  which  even  the  campaign  tinder- 
taken    by   the    Carthaginians    at    the    instigation    of    the 
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4S0.  Persians  against  their  Greek  neighbours  on  the  island  (174) 
did  not  permanently  interrupt,  and  which  continued  <hi 
the  whole  to  subsist  till  the   Attic  eicpedition  to  Sicily 

415-113.  (339—341)-  The  two  competing  nations  made  up  their 
minds  to  tolerate  each  other,  and  confined  themselves  in 
the  main  each  to  its  own  field. 

All  these  settlements  and  possessions  were  important 
enough  in  themselves ;  but  they  weie  of  still  greater  moment, 
inasmuch  as  they  became  the  pillars  of  the  Carthaginian 
maritime  supremacy.  By  their  possession  of  the  south  of 
Spain,  of  the  Baleares,  of  Sardinia,  of  western  Sicily  and 
Melita,  and  by  theii  prevention  of  Hellenic  colonies  on 
the  east  coast  of  ^>ain,  in  Corsica,  and  in  tbe  region  of 
the  Syrtes,  the  masters  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
rendered  their  sea  a  closed  one,  and  monopolized  the 
western  straits.  In  the  Tyrrhene  and  Gallic  seas  alone 
the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to  admit  the  rivalry  of  other 
nations.  This  state  of  things  might  perhaps  be  endured, 
so  long  as  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  served  to  counter- 
balance each  other  in  these  waters ;  with  the  former,  as 
the  less  dangerous  rivals,  Carthage  even  entered  into  an 
alliance  against  the  Greeks.  But  when,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Etruscan  power — a  fall  which,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  forced  alliances,  Carthage  had  hardly  extried  all  her 
power  to  avert — and  after  the  misraniage  of  the  great 
projects  of  A!ci blades,  Syracuse  stood  forth  as  indisputably 
the  first  Greek  naval  power,  not  only  did  the  rulers  of 
Syracuse  naturally  begin  to  aspire  to  dominion  over  Sicily 
and  lower  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  over  the  Tyrrhene 
and  Adriatic  seas,  but  the  Carthaginians  also  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  more  energetic  poliry.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  between  them  and 
their  equally  powerful  and  infamous  .intngonist,  Dionysius 

400-885.  of  Syracuse  (348-389),  was  the  aiiniliibiion  or  weakening 
(^  the  intervening  Sicilian  states — a    result  which   both 
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parties  had  an  interest  in  accomplishing — and  the  division 
of  the  island  between  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians. 
The  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  island — ^Selinus,  Himera, 
Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Messana — were  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  course  of  these  unhappy  con- 
flicts :  and  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  to  see  Hellenisra 
destroyed  or  suppressed  there,  so  that,  leaning  for  support 
on  foreign  mercenaries  enlisted  from  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain, 
he  might  rule  in  greater  security  over  provinces  which  lay 
desolate  or  which  were  occupied  by  military  colonies. 
The  peace,  which  was  concluded  after  the  victory  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  Mago  at  Kronion  (371X  and  which  38S. 
subjected  to  the  Carthaginians  the  Greek  cities  of  Thermae 
(the  ancient  Himera),  Segesta,  Heraclea  Minoa,  Selinus, 
and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  as  far  as  the 
llalycus,  was  regarded  by  the  two  powers  contending  for 
the  possession  of  the  island  as  only  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion ;  on  both  sides  the  rivals  were  ever  renewing  their 
attempts  to  dispossess  each  other.  Four  several  times — 
in  360  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder;  in  410  in  that  391. 
of  Timoleon;  in  445  in  that  of  Agathocles ;  in  476  in  809, 
that  of  Pyrrhus — the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all 
Sicily  excepting  Syracuse,  and  were  baffled  by  its  solid 
walls ;  almost  as  often  the  Syracusans,  under  able  leaders, 
such  as  were  the  elder  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus, 
seemed  equally  on  the  eve  of  dislodging  the  Africans  fn  m 
the  island.  But  more  and  more  the  balance  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  the 
a^ressors,  and  who,  although  they  did  not  follow  out  their 
object  wiih  Roman  steadfastness,  yet  conducted  their  attack 
with  far  greater  method  and  energy  than  the  Greek  city, 
rent  and  worn  out  by  factions,  conducted  its  defence; 
The  Phoenicians  might  with  reason  expect  that  a  pestilence 
or  a  foreign  condoltitrt  would  not  always  snatch  the  prey 
from  their  hands;  and  fur  the  time  being,  at  least  at  sea, 
vou  II  43 
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the  stru^le  was  already  decided  (p.  41):  the  attempt  of 
Pjfirhus  to  re-establish  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  the  last 
After  the  failure  of  that  attempt,  the  Canhayinian  fleet 
commanded  witliout  a  rivid  the  whole  western  Mediter- 
ranean J  and  their  endeavours  to  occupy  Syracuse, 
Rhegium,  and  Tarentum,  showed  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed.  Hand  in 
hand  with  these  attempts  went  the  endeavour  to  mono- 
[xtlize  more  and  more  the  maritime  commerce  of  this 
region,  at  the  expense  alike  of  foreigners  and  of  their  own 
subjects ;  and  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
recoil  from  any  violence  that  might  help  forward  their 
purpose.  A  contemporary  of  the  Punic  wars,  Eratosthenes, 
376-194.  the  father  of  f^eography  (479-560),  affirms  that  every 
foreign  mariner  sailing  towards  Sardinia  or  towards  the 
Straits  of  Gades,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Canha- 
ginians,  was  thrown  by  them  into  the  sea;  and  with  this 
statement  the  fact  completely  accords,  that  Carthage  by 
SIS.  the  treaty  of  406  (p.  41)  declared  the  Spanish,  Sardinian, 
and  Libyan  ports  open  to  Roman  trading  vessels,  whereas 
800.  by  that  of  448  (p^  44),  it  totally  closed  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  port  of  Carthage  itself,  against  the  same. 
Conititu-  Aristotle,  who  died  about  fifty  years  before  the  com- 

J^^?*  menccment  of  the  first  Punic  war,  describes  the  constitution 
of  Carthage  as  having  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, or  to  a  democracy  inclining  towards  oligarchy,  for 
Council  he  designates  it  by  both  names.  The  conduct  of  affairs 
was  immediately  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  which,  like  the  Spartan  gerusin,  consisted  of  the 
two  kings  nominated  annually  by  the  citizens,  and  of  twenty- 
eight  gerusiasts,  who  were  also,  as  it  appears,  chosen 
annually  by  the  citizens.  It  was  this  council  which  mainly 
transacted  the  business  of  the  state — ^making,  for  instance, 
the  prelimir\ary  arrangements  for  war,  appointing  levies  and 
enlistments,  nominating  the  general,  and  associating  with 
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him  a  number  of  gerusiasts  from  whom  the  sub^ommanders 
were  regularly  taken ;  and  to  it  despatches  were  addressed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  by  the  side  of  this  small  council 
there  exbted  a  larger  one ;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  of  much 
importance.  As  little  does  any  special  influence  seem  to  MbeU- 
have  belonged  to  the  kings ;  they  acted  chiefly  as  supreme  "* 
judges,  and  they  were  frequently  so  named  (shofetes, 
praelorei).  The  power  of  the  general  was  greater."  Iso- 
crates,  the  senior  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  says  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical  government  at  home,  but 
a  monarchical  government  in  the  field ;  and  thus  the  office 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  may  be  correctly  described  by 
Roman  writers  as  a  dictatorship,  although  the  genisiasts 
attached  to  him  must  have  practically  at  least  restricted  bis 
power  and,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  office,  a  regular 
official  reckoning — unknown  among  the  Romans — awaited 
him.  There  existed  no  flxed  term  of  office  for  the  general, 
and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  doubtless  different  from 
the  annual  king,  from  whom  Aristotle  also  expressly  distin- 
guishes him.  The  combination  however  of  several  offices 
in  one  person  was  not  unusual  among  the  Carthaginians, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  often  the  same  person 
appears  as  at  once  general  and  shofete. 

But  the  gerusia  and  the  magistrates  were  subordinate  to  Judgn 
the  corporation  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  (in  round 
numbers  the  Hundred),  or  the  Jut^es,  the  main  bulwark 
of  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy.  It  had  no  place  in  the 
original  constitution  of  Carthage,  but,  like  the  Spartan 
ephorate,  it  originated  in  an  aristocratic  opposition  to  the 
monarchical  elements  of  that  constitution.  As  public  offices 
were  purchasable  and  the  number  of  members  forming  the 
supreme  board  was  small,  a  single  Carthaginian  family, 
eminent  above  all  others  in  wealth  and  military  renown,  the 
clan  of  Mago  (i.  4 1 3),  threatened  to  unite  in  its  own  hands 
the   management  of  the  state  in  peace  and  war  and  the 
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administration  of  justice.  This  led,  nearly  about  the  time 
of  the  decemvirs,  to  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  and  to 
the  appointment  of  this  new  board.  We  know  that  llie 
holding  of  the  fjuaestorship  gave  a  title  to  admission  into 
the  body  of  judges,  but  thai  the  candidate  had  nevenheless 
to  be  elected  by  certain  self-electing  Boards  of  Five 
(Pentarchies);  and  that  the  judges,  aJihough  presumably 
by  law  chosen  from  year  to  year,  practically  remained  in 
office  fora  longer  period  or  indeed  for  life,  for  which  reason 
they  are  usually  called  "  senators "  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Obscure  as  are  the  details,  we  recognize  clearly 
the  nature  of  ihc  body  as  an  oligarchical  board  constituted 
by  aristocratic  cooptation ;  an  isolated  but  characteristic 
indication  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were  in 
Carthage  s[K;cial  baths  for  the  judges  over  and  above  the 
common  baths  for  the  citizens.  They  were  primarily  in- 
tended to  act  as  politiiaj  jurymen,  who  summoned  tlie 
generals  in  particular,  but  beyond  doubt  the  shofetes  and 
gerusiasts  also  when  circumstances  required,  to  a  reckoning 
on  resigning  office,  and  inflicted  evencapttal  punishment 
at  pleasure,  often  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty.  Of  course 
in  this  as  in  every  instance,  where  administrative  function- 
aries are  subjected  to  the  control  of  another  body,  the  real 
centre  of  power  passed  over  from  the  controlled  to  the 
controlling  authority ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  on  the 
one  hand  how  the  latter  came  to  interfere  in  all  matters  of 
administration — the  gerusia  for  instance  submitted  import- 
ant despatches  first  to  the  judges,  and  then  to  the  people — 
and  on  the  other  hand  liow  fear  of  the  control  at  home, 
which  r^ularly  meted  out  its  award  according  to  success, 
hampered  the  Carthaginian  statesman  and  general  in  council 
and  action. 

The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage,  though  not  expressly 
restricted,  as  in  Sparta,  to  the  attitude  of  passive  bystanders 
in  the  business  of  the  state,  appears  to  have  had  but  a  very 
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slight  amount  of  practical  influence  on  it  In  the  eleclions 
to  the  genisia  a  system  of  open  corruption  was  the  rale  ; 
in  the  nomination  of  a  general  the  people  were  consulted, 
but  only  after  the  nomination  had  really  been  made  by  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  gerusia ;  and  other  questions  only 
went  to  the  people  when  the  gerusia  thought  fit  or  could 
not  otherwise  agree.  Assemblies  of  the  people  with  judicial 
functions  were  unknown  in  Carthage.  The  powerless- 
ness  of  the  citizens  probably  in  the  main  resulted  from 
their  political  oiganization ;  the  Carihaginian  mess-associa- 
tions, which  are  mentioned  in  this  connection  and  com- 
pared with  the  Spartan  Pheidltia,  were  probably  guilds 
under  oligarchical  managemenl.  Mention  is  made  even  of 
a  distinction  between  "  burgesses  of  the  city  "  and  "  manual 
labourers,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  latter  held  a 
very  inferior  positidn,  perhaps  beyond  the  pale  of  law. 

On  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  several  elements,  the  Character 
Carthaginian  constiftition  appears  to  have  been  a  govern-  .Jl^la- 
mem  of  capitalists,  such  as  might  naturally  arise  in  a  burgess-  ment. 
community  which  had  no  middle  cbss  of  moderate  means 
but  consisted  on  the  one  hand  of  an  urban  rabble  without 
property  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and  genteel  overseers. 
The  system  of  repairing  the  fortunes  of  decayed  grandees  at 
the  expense  of  the  subjects,  by  despatching  them  as  tax- 
assessors  and  taskwork' overseers  to  the  dependent  communi- 
ties— that  infallible  token  of  a  rotten  urban  oligarchy — was 
not  wanting  in  Carthage ;  Aristotle  describes  it  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  tried  durability  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution. 
Up  to  his  time  no  revolution  worth  mentioning  had  taken 
place  in  Carthage  either  from  above  or  from  below.  The 
multitude  remained  without  leaders  in  consequence  of  the 
material  advanti^es  which  the  governing  oligarchy  waa 
able  to  oBer  to  all  ambitious  or  necessitous  men  of  rank, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  crumbs,  which  in  the  form  of 


c  v>ff  M  vas  ^ics  nut  fvo^ 
imAftpnfaadofBmmiai,Am  od  ■cnber  of  tbe  ranncii 
•fa  HnadMd  coiid  hold  attrt  fat  DncoRsecMhe  tbus: 
f  ■■■  i-f"-|™— tI.  which 
t  Ak  oaij  nusns 
otawiag  C»t^a^  if  tboe  vassSI  dote  to  do  so.  This 
appositioa  was  swxf^  bf  t  aaoBf  potriotk  and  reforming 
enthnsiasn  ;  bat  tbe  &ct  cuukm  witiial  be  orerkHAcd,  that 
k  rested  on  «  axTUpt  and  rotten  bui^  The  body 
of  citizens  in  Outhage,  wfaicfa  is  compared  bjr  well- 
infonoed  Greeks  to  the  pec^  of  Aleandiia,  was  so  dis- 
orderly that  to  that  extent  it  had  weD  dcserred  to  be 
powerless ;  and  it  might  well  be  asked,  what  good  could 
arise  from  rerolntions,  wben^  as  in  Caithage,  the  boys 
helped  to  make  them. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  Carthage  held  in  every 
respect  the  first  place  among  the  states  of  antiquity.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  Phoenician  city 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  of  Greek  his- 
torians, financially  superior  to  alt  the  Greek  stales,  and 
its  revenues  were  compared  to  those  of  the  great-king; 
Potybius  calls  it  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world.  The 
Intelligent  character  of  the  Carthaginian  husbandry — which, 
at  was  the  case  subsequently  in  Rome,  generals  and  states- 
men did  not  disdain  scientifically  to  practise  and  to  teach 
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— is  attested  by  the  agronomic  treatise  of  the  Carthaginian 
Mago,  which  was  universally  regarded  by  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  farmers  as  the  fundamental  code  of  rational 
husbandry,  and  was  not  only  translated  into  Greek,  but 
was  edited  also  Jn  Latin  by  command  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  of&cially  recommended  to  the  Italian  landholders.  A 
characteristic  feature  was  the  close  connection  between 
this  Phoenician  management  of  land  and  that  of  capital :  it 
was  quoted  as  a  leading  maxim  of  Phoenician  husbandly 
that  one  should  never  acquire  more  land  than  he  could 
thoroughly  manage.  The  rich  resources  of  the  country  in 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  which  Libya  by 
reason  of  its  Nomad  economy  perhaps  excelled  at  that  tira^ 
as  Folybius  testifies,  all  other  lands  of  the  earth,  were  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Carthaginians.  As  these  were  the 
instructors  of  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  profitably  working 
the  soil,  they  were  so  likewise  in  the  art  of  turning  to  good 
account  theJr  subjects;  by  virtue  of  which  Carthage  reaped 
indirectly  the  rents  of  the  "best  part  of  Europe,"  and  of 
the  rich — and  in  some  portions,  such  as  in  Byzacitis  and 
on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  surpassingly  productive — region  of 
northern  Airica.  Commerce,  which  was  always  regarded 
in  Carthage  as  an  honourable  pursuit,  and  the  shipping 
and  manufactures  which  commerce  rendered  flourishing, 
brought  even  in  the  natural  course  of  things  golden 
harvests  annually  to  the  settlers  there ;  and  we  have 
already  indicated  how  skilfully,  by  an  extensive  and  ever- 
growing system  of  monopoly,  not  only  all  the  foreign  but 
abo  all  the  inland  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean, 
and  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  the  west  and  east, 
were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  that  single  harbour. 

Science  and  art  in  Carthage,  as  afterwards  in  Rome, 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  dependent  on  Hellenic  influ- 
ences, but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  neglected. 
There  was  a  respectable  Phoenician  literature  i  and  on  the 
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conquest  of  the  city  there  were  found  rich  treasures  of  art 
— not  created,  it  is  true,  in  Carthage,  but  carried  off  from 
Sicilian  temples — and  considerable  libraries.  But  even 
intellect  tiiere  was  in  the  service  of  cjipital ;  the  prominent 
features  of  its  literature  were  chiefiy  agronomic  and  geo- 
graphical treatises,  such  as  the  work  of  Mago  already 
mentioned  and  the  account  by  the  admiral  Hanno  of  his 
voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  originally 
deposited  publicly  in  one  of  the  Carthaginian  temples,  and 
which  is  still  extant  in  a  translation.  Even  the  general 
diffusion  of  certain  attainments,  and  particularly  of  the 
knowledge  of  forvigii  languages,^  as  to  which  the  Carthage 
of  thb  epoch  probably  stood  almost  on  a  level  with  Rome 
under  the  empire,  forms  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughly 
practical  turn  given  to  Hellenic  culture  in  Carthage.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  form  a  conception  of  the  mass  of 
capital  accumulated  in  this  London  of  antiquity,  but  some 
notion  at  least  may  be  gained  of  the  sources  of  public 
revenue  from  the  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  costly  system  on 
which  Carthage  organized  its  wars  and  in  spite  of  the  careless 
and  faithless  administration  of  the  state  property,  the  contri- 
butions of  its  subjects  and  the  customs-revenue  completely 
covered  the  expenditure,  so  that  no  direct  taxes  were 
levied  from  the  citizens  ;  and  further,  that  even  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  the  power  of  the  state  was  already 
broken,  the  current  expenses  and  the  payment  to  Rome 
of  a  yearly  instalment  of  ^48,000  could  be  met,  without 
levying  any  tax,  merely  by  a  somewhat  stricter  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  and  fourteen  years  after  the  peace 
the  state  proffered  immediate  payment  of  the    thirty-six 

'  Tlic  Meward  on  a  country  estate,  althougb  a  slave,  ought,  according 
to  ihe  precept  of  ttie  Carthaginian  agronome  Mago  {aj>.  Varto,  R.  R.  i. 
17),  to  be  able  (0  read,  and  ought  to  possess  some  culluie.      In  the  pro- 
logue of  Ibe  ■'  Poenulus  "  of  Plauius.  il  n  said  of  the  hero  of  the  title  :— 
Bl  is  amna  Ungual  kci'I  ,-  sed  diuimulal  icUm 
Stxirt;  Poenui  flartt  al ;  fnid  iiertii efui't t 
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remaining  instalments.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  sum 
total  of  its  revenues  that  evinced  the  superiority  of  the 
financial  administration  at  Carthage.  The  economical 
principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced  epoch  are  found 
by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more  considerable  states 
of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  foreign  state-loans,  and 
in  the  monetary  system  we  find  along  with  gold  and  silver 
mention  of  a  token-money  having  no  intrinsic  value — a 
species  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in  antiquity.  In 
fact,  if  government  had  resolved  itself  into  mere  mercantile 
speculation,  never  would  any  state  have  solved  the  problem 
more  brilliantly  than  Carthage. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  respective  resources  of  Carthage  CompMi- 
and  Rome.     Both  were  agricultural  and  mercantile  cities,  ^^j^n 
and  nothing  more ;  art  and  science  had  substantially  the  Canb>ce 
same     altogether    subordinate    and     altogether    practical  "^  '*™"*' 
position  in  both,  except  that  in  this  respect  Carthage  had 
made  greater  pn^ess  than  Rome.     But  in  Carthage  the  1°  t)>nr 
moneyed  interest  preponderated  over  the  landed,  in  Rome  •°°°°°''' 
at   this  time   the    landed    still    preponderated    over  the 
moneyed ;  and,  while  the  agriculturists  of  Carthage  were 
universally  large  landlords  and  slave-holders,  in  the  Rome 
of  this  period  the  great  mass  of  the  burgesses  still  tilled 
their  fields  in  person.     The  majority  of  the  population  in 
Rome  held  property,  and  was  therefore  conservative ;  the 
majority  in  Carthage  held  no  property,  and  was  therefore 
accessible  to  the  gold  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  ciy  of  the 
democrats    for   reform.      In    Carthage    there    already    pre* 
vailed  all  that  opulence  which  marks  powerful  commercial 
cities,  while  the  manners  and  police  gf  Rome  still  maintained 
at  least  externally  the  severity  and  frugality  of  the  olden 
times.     When  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage  returned  from 
Rome,  they  told   their  colleagues   that   the   relations   of 
intimacy   among  the    Roman  senators  surpassed    all  con- 
ception ;  that  a  single  set  of  silver  plate  sufficed  for  the  whole 
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senate,  and  bad  reappeared  in  every  house  to  which  the 
envoys  had  been  invited.  The  sneer  b  a  significant  token 
of  the  difTerence  in  the  economic  conditions  on  either  side. 
In  both  the  constitution  was  aristocratic;  the  judges 
governed  in  Canhage,  as  did  the  senate  in  Rome,  and  both 
on  the  same  system  of  poiice-contro].  The  strict  state  of 
dependence  in  which  the  governing  board  at  Carthage 
held  the  individual  magistrate,  and  the  injunction  to  the 
citizens  absolutely  to  refrain  from  learning  the  Greek 
language  and  to  converse  with  a.  Greek  only  through  ilie 
medium  of  the  public  interpreter,  originated  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  system  of  government  at  Rome ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  the  cruel  harshness  and  the  absolute  precision, 
bordering  on  silhness,  of  this  Carthaginian  slate-tutelage, 
the  Roman  system  of  lining  and  censure  appears  mild  and 
reasonable.  The  Roman  senate,  which  opened  its  doors  to 
eminentoipaciiyandin  the  best  sense  represented  the  nation, 
was  able  also  to  trust  it,  and  had  no  need  to  fear  the  magis- 
trates. The  Carthaginian  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
based  on  a  jealous  control  of  administration  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  represented  exclusively  the  leading  families ;  ils 
essence  was  mistrust  of  all  above  and  below  it,  and  therefore 
it  could  neither  be  confident  that  the  people  would  follow 
whither  it  led,  nor  free  from  the  dread  of  usurpations  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates.  Hence  the  steady  course  of 
Roman  policy,  which  never  receded  a  step  in  times  of 
misfortune,  and  never  threw  away  the  favours  of  fortune  by 
negligence  or  indifference ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians 
desisted  from  the  struggle  when  a  last  effort  might  perhaps 
have  saved  all,  and,  weary  or  forgetful  of  their  great 
national  duties,  allowed  the  half-completed  building  to  fall 
to  pieces,  only  to  begin  it  in  a  few  years  anew.  Hence  the 
capable  magistrate  in  Rome  was  ordinarily  on  a  good 
understanding  with  his  government ;  in  Carthage  he  was 
frequently  at  decided  feud  with  his  masters  at  home,  and 
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was  forced  to  lesist  them  by  unconstitutional  means 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  opposing  partj  of 
refonn. 

Both  Carthage  and  Rome  ruled  over  communities  (^  In  ihe 
lineage  kindred  with  their  own,  and  over  numerous  others  ^^hd""* 
of  alien  race.  But  Rome  had  received  into  her  citizenship  mujuiu. 
one  district  after  another,  and  had  rendered  it  even  legally 
accessible  to  the  Latin  communities ;  Carthage  from  the 
first  maintained  her  exclusive ness,  and  did  not  permit  the 
dependent  districts  even  to  cherish  a  hope  of  being  some 
day  placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  Rome  granted  to  the 
communities  of  kindred  lineage  a  share  in  the  fruits  of 
victory,  especially  in  the  acquired  domains  ;  and  sought,  by 
conferring  material  advantages  on  the  rich  and  noble,  to 
gain  over  at  least  a  party  to  lier  own  interest  in  the  other 
subject  states.  Carthage  not  only  retained  for  herself  the 
produce  of  her  victories,  but  even  deprived  the  most 
privileged  cities  of  their  freedom  of  trade.  Rome,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  wholly  take  away  independence  even  from  the 
subject  communities,  and  imposed  a  lixed  tribute  on  none ;  ' 
Carthage  despatched  her  oversters  everywhere,  and  loaded 
even  the  old-Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while 
her  subject  tribes  were  practically  treated  as  state-slaves. 
In  this  way  there  was  not  in  the  compass  of  the  Carthagino- 
African  state  a  single  community,  with  the  exception  of 
Utica,  that  would  not  have  been  politically  and  materially 
benefited  hj  the  fall  of  Carthage ;  in  the  Romano-Italic 
there  was  not  one  that  had  not  much  more  to  lose  than  to 
gain  in  rebelling  against  a  government,  which  was  careful 
to  avoid  injuring  material  interests,  and  which  never  at  least 
by  extreme  measures  challenged  political  opposition  to 
conflict.  If  Carthaginian  statesmen  believed  that  tbey  had 
attached  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  her  Phoenician  sulijects 
by  their  greater  dread  of  a  Libyan  revolt  and  all  the  land- 
holders   by    means    of    token-money,    they    transkrrcd 
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mercantile  calculRtion  to  a  sphere  to  which  it  did  not  apply. 
Experience  proved  that  the  Roman  symmach)',  notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  looser  bond  of  connection,  kept 
together  against  Pyrrhus  like  a  wall  of  roc^  whereas  the 
Carthaginian  fell  to  pieces  like  a.  gossamer  web  as  soon  as 
a  hostile  aimy  set  foot  on  African  soil  It  was  so  on  the 
landing  of  Agathocles  and  of  Regulus,  and  likewise  io  the 
mercenary  war;  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Africa  is 
illustrated  by  the  hct,  that  the  Libyan  women  voluntarily 
contributed  their  ornaments  to  the  mercenaries  for  their  war 
against  Carthage.  In  Sicily  alone  the  Carthaginians  appear 
to  have  exercised  a  milder  rule,  and  to  have  attuned  on 
that  account  better  results.  They  granted  to  their  subjects 
in  that  quarter  comparative  freedom  in  foreign  trade,  and 
allowed  them  to  conduct  their  internal  commerce,  probably 
from  the  outset  and  exclusively,  with  a  metallic  currency ; 
far  greater  freedom  of  movement  generally  was  allowed  to 
them  than  was  permitted  to  the  Sardinians  and  Libyans. 
Had  Syracuse  fallen  into  Carthaginian  hands,  their  policy 
would  doubtless  soon  have  changed.  But  that  result  did 
not  take  place ;  and  so,  owing  to  the  well-calculated  mild- 
ness of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  the  unhappy  dis- 
tractions of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  there  actually  existed  in 
Sicilyaparty  really  friendly  to  the  Phoenicians;  for  example, 
even  after  the  island  had  passed  to  the  Romans,  Phtlinus 
of  Agrigentum  wrote  the  history  of  the  great  war  in  a 
thoroughly  Phoenician  spirit  Nevertheless  on  the  whole 
the  Sicilians  must,  both  as  subjects  and  as  Hellenes,  have 
been  at  least  as  averse  to  their  Phoenician  masters  as  the 
Samnites  and  Tarentines  were  to  the  Romans. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  state  revenues  of  Carthage 
doubtless  far  surpassed  those  of  Rome ;  but  this  advantc^e 
was  partly  neutralized  by  the  facts,  that  the  sources  of  the 
Carthaginian  revenue — tribute  and  customs — dried  up  far 
Booner  (and  just  when  they  were  most  needed)  than  those 
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'    of  Rome,  and  that  the  Ciirtlia^iniati  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  far  more  costly  than  tlie  Roman. 

The  military  resources  of  thi;  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  iheir 
were  very  different,  yet  in  many  respects  not  unequally  "1^^ 
balanced.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  still  at  the  conquest 
of  the  city  amounted  to  700^00,  including  women  and 
children,*  and  were  probably  at  least  as  numerous  at  the 
tUose  of  the  fifth  century ;  in  that  century  they  were  able  in 
rase  of  need  to  set  on  foot  a  burgess-army  of  40,000 
hoplites.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Rome 
had  in  similar  circumstances  sent  to  the  field  a  burgess-anny 
equally  strong  (p.  55,  note);  after  the  great  extensions  of 
the  burgess-domain  in  the  course  of  that  century  the  number 
of  full  burgesses  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  at  least  have 
doubled  But  far  more  than  in  the  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  Rome  excelled  in  the  effective  condi- 
tion of  the  burgess- soldier.  Anxious  as  the  Carthaginian 
government  was  to  induce  its  citizens  to  take  part  in 
military  service,  it  could  neither  furnish  the  artisan  and  the 
manufacturer  with  the  bodily  vigour  of  the  husbandman, 
nor  overcome  the  native  aversion  of  the  Phoenicians  to 
warfare.  In  the  fifth  century  there  still  fought  in  the 
Sicilian  armies  a  "sacred  band"  of  3500  Carthaginians 
as  a  guard  for  the  general ;  in  the  sixth  not  a  single 
Carthaginian,  officers  excepted,  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Carthaginian  armies,  e.g.  in  that  of  Spain.  The  Roman 
farmers,  again,  took  their  places  not  only  in  the  muster- 

^  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  ihe  correctness  of  this  numlwrp  and 
the  higbesi  possible  number  of  iiihaliiianis,  iflliing  into  account  the  avail- 
able space,  has  been  tcckomxi  al  350. cwo.  Apart  from  [he  uncertainly  of 
such  calculnlions,  especiaJly  as  10  a  commercial  ciij'  with  houses  of  six 
stories,  we  must  remember  that  the  numliering  is  doubtless  10  be  under- 
stood in  B  political,  nol  in  an  urban,  sense,  just  like  the  numbers  in  the 
Roman  census,  and  Ihal  thus  all  Cailhaginians  would  \je  included  in  it, 
whether  dwelling  in  the  city  or  its  neighbouitiood,  or  resident  in  its  subject 
leirllory  or  in  other  lands.  Iliere  would,  of  course,  be  a  targe  number  of 
such  absentees  in  the  case  of  Carthage  ;  indeed  it  is  eipcEssly  ttaled  thai 
in  Gades.  for  (be  same  reason,  the  bmgesi-roU  always  showed  a  far  higher 
nuiiiUr  iliaii  Ibal  of  die  fii'^-nnc  nho  had  liirlr  fixed  residence  there. 
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roll,  but  also  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  cognate  laces  of  both  communities  j  while  the  Latiiu 
rendered  to  the  Romans  no  less  service  than  their  own 
burgess-troops,  the  Libyphoenicians  were  as  little  adapted 
for  war  as  the  Carthaginians,  and,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, still  less  desirous  of  it,  and  so  they  too  disappeared 
from  the  armies ;  the  towns  bound  to  furnish  contingents 
presumably  redeemed  their  obligation  by  a  payment  of 
money.  In  the  Spanish  anny  just  mentioned,  composed 
of  some  15,000  men,  only  a  single  troop  of  cavalry  of  450 
men  consisted,  and  that  but  partly,  of  Libyphoenicians. 
The  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  was  formed  by  the 
Libyan  subjects,  whose  recruits  were  capable  of  being 
trained  under  able  officers  into  good  infantry,  and  whose 
light  cavalry  was  unsurpassed  in  its  kind  To  these  were 
added  the  forces  of  the  mwe  or  less  dependent  tribes  of 
Libya  and  Spain  and  the  tamous  slingers  of  the  Baleares, 
who  seem  to  have  lield  an  intermediate  position  between 
allied  contingents  and  mercenary  troops ;  and  finally,  in 
case  of  need,  the  hired  soldiery  enlisted  abroad.  So  far 
as  numbers  were  concerned,  such  an  army  might  without 
difficulty  be  raised  almost  to  any  desired  strength ;  and  in 
the  ability  of  its  officers,  in  acquaintance  with  arras,  and  in 
courage  it  might  be  capable  of  coping  with  that  of  Rome. 
Not  only,  however,  did  a  dangerously  long  interval  elapse, 
in  the  event  of  mercenaries  being  required,  ere  they  could  be 
got  ready,  while  the  Roman  militia  was  able  at  any  moment 
to  take  the  field,  but — which  was  the  main  matter — there 
was  nothing  to  keep  together  the  armies  of  Carthage  but 
military  honour  and  personal  advantage,  while 'the  Romans 
were  united  by  all  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  their  common 
fatherland-  The  Carthaginian  officer  of  the  ordinary  tyjxr 
estimated  his  mercenaries,  and  even  the  Libyan  farmers, 
very  much  as  men  in  modem  war&re  estimate  cannon- 
balls;  hence  such  disgraceful  jiroceedings  as  the  betrayal 
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of  the  Libyan  troops  by  their  general  Himilco  in  358,  3! 
which  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the 
Libyans,  and  hence  that  proverbial  cry  of  "  Punic  faith," 
which  did  the  Carthaginians  no  small  injury.  Carthage  ex- 
perienced in  fill]  measure  all  the  evils  which  armies  of  fellahs 
and  mercenaries  could  bring  upon  a  state,  and  more  than  once 
she  found  her  paid  serfs  more  dangerous  than  her  foes. 

The  Carthaginian  government  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  defects  of  this  military  system,  and  they  certainly  sought 
to  remedy  them  by  every  available  means.  They  insisted  on 
maintaining  full  chests  and  full  magazines,  that  they  might 
at  any  time  be  able  to  equip  mercenaries.  They  bestowed 
great  care  on  those  elements  which  among  the  ancients 
represented  the  modem  artillery  —  the  construction  of 
machines,  in  which  we  find  the  Carthaginians  regularly 
superior  to  the  Siceliots,  and  the  use  of  elephants,  after 
these  had  superseded  in  warfare  the  earlier  war-chariots: 
in  the  casemates  of  Carthage  there  were  stalls  for  300 
elephants.  They  could  not  venture  to  fortify  the  dependent 
cities,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  the 
towns  and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  open  country  by  any 
hostile  army  that  landed  in  Africa — a  thorough  contrast  to 
the  state  of  Italy,  where  most  of  the  subject  towns  had 
retained  their  walls,  and  a  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  com- 
manded the  whole  peninsula.  But  on  the  fortification  of 
the  capital  they  expended  all  the  resources  of  money  and 
of  art,  and  on  several  occasions  nothing  but  the  strength  of 
its  walls  saved  the  state  i '  whereas  Rome  held  a  political 
and  military  position  so  secure  that  it  never  underwent  a 
formal  siege,  lastly,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  state  was 
their  war-marine,  on  which  they  lavished  the  utmost  care. 
In  the  building  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  vessels 
the  Carthaginians  excelled  the  Greeks ;  it  was  at  Carthage 
that  ships  were  first  built  of  more  than  three  banks  of 
oars,    and   the   Carthaginian   war- vessels,   at   this   period 
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mostly  quinqueremea,  were  ordinarily  belter  sailers  ihan 
the  Greek;  the  rowers,  all  of  them  public  slaves,  who 
never  stirred  from  the  galleys,  were  excellent!)'  trained,  and 
the  detains  were  expert  and  fearless.  la  this  respect 
Carthage  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  Romans,  who,  with 
the  few  ships  of  their  Greek  allies  and  still  fewer  of  their 
own,  were  unable  even  to  show  themselves  in  the  open  sea 
against  the  fleet  which  at  that  time  without  a  rival  ruled 
the  western  Mediterranean. 

I^  in  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  compari- 
wm  of  the  resources  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  judgment 
expressed  by  a  sagacious  and  impartial  Greek  is  perhaps 
borne  out,  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were,  when  the  struggle 
between  them  began,  on  the  whole  efjually  m.itdied.  But 
we  cannot  omit  to  add  that,  while  Carthage  had  put  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  which  intcttecl  and  wealth  were  capable  to 
provide  herself  with  arlificia!  mean?  of  aliack  and  defence, 
she  was  unable  in  any  satisfactory  way  to  make  up  for  the 
fdndamental  wants  of  a  land  army  of  her  own  and  of  a 
Bymmachy  resting  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  That  Rome 
could  only  be  seriously  attacked  in  Italy,  and  Carthage 
only  in  Libya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see ;  as  little  could 
any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the  long 
run  escape  from  such  an  attack.  Fleets  were  not  yet  in 
those  times  of  the  infancy  of  navigation  a  permanent  heir- 
loom of  nations,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there 
were  trees,  iron,  and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been 
several  times  tested  in  Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful 
maritime  states  were  not  able  to  prevent  enemies  weaker 
by  sea  from  landing.  When  Agaihocles  had  shown  the 
way  thither,  a  Roman  general  could  follow  the  same  course  ; 
and  while  in  Italy  the  entrance  of  an  invading  army  simply 
began  the  war,  the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it 
by  convertir^  it  into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  special 
accidents  should  intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and 
heroic  courage  must  finally  succumb. 
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For  upwards  of  a  century  the  feud  between  the  Cartha-  state  of 
ginians  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  had  devastated  the  fair  ^*^' 
island  of  Sicily.  On  both  sides  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  the  weapons  of  |>oIitical  proselyiism,  for,  while 
Cartkige  kept  up  communications  with  the  aristocratic- 
republican  opposition  in  Syracuse,  the  Syracusan  dynasts 
tnaintaioed  relations  with  the  national  party  in  the  Greek 
cities  that  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage.  On  both 
sides  armies  of  mercennritii  wtre  i;mi'l'j;,  l'J  to  fight  their 
battles — by  Timoleon  and  Agathocles,  as  well  as  by  the 
Phoenician  generals.  And  as  like  means  were  employed 
on  both  sides,  so  tlie  conflict  had  been  waged  on  both  with 
a  disregard  of  honour  and  a  perfidy  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  west.  The  Syracusans  were  the  weaker 
party.  In  the  peace  of  440  Carihagc  had  still  limited  her  311. 
claims  to  the  third  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  Heraclea 
Minoa  and  Himera,  and  had  expressly  recognized  the 
hegemony  of  the  Syracusans  over  all  the  cities  to  the  east- 
ward. The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily  and  Italy 
(479)  left  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  island,  and  especially  276. 
the  important  Agrigentum,  in  the  hands  of  Carthage ;  the 
Syracusans  retained  nothing  but  Tauroraenium  and  the 
south-east  of  the  island. 
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In  tbe  second  great  city  on  the  east  coast,  Messana,  a 
band  of  foreign  soldiers  had  established  themselves  and 
held  the  diy,  independent  alike  of  Sjracusans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. These  new  niters  of  Messana  were  Cam])anian 
^fwrcegaries.  The  dissolute  habits  that  had  become  pre- 
valent among  the  Sabeilians  settled  in  and  around  Capua 
(i.  457),  had  made  Campania  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries — what  Aetolia,  Crete,  and  Lacooia  were  after- 
wards— the  universal  recruiting  field  for  princes  and  cities 
in  search  of  mercenaries.  The  semi-culture  that  had  been 
called  into  existence  there  by  the  CampanJan  Greelcs,  the 
barbaric  luxury  of  life  in  Capua  and  the  other  Campanian 
cities,  the  political  impotence  to  which  the  hegemony  of 
Rome  condemned  tlicm,  while  yet  its  rule  was  not  so  stem 
as  wholly  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  of  self-disposal 
— all  tended  to  drive  the  youth  of  Campania  in  troops  to 
the  standards  of  the  recruiting  officers.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  this  wanton  and  unscrupulous  selling  of  themselves 
here,  as  everywhere,  brought  in  its  train  estrangement  from 
tbeir  native  land,  habits  of  violence  and  military  disorder, 
and  indifference  to  the  breach  of  their  allegiance.  These 
Campanians  could  see  no  reason  why  a  band  of  mercen- 
aries should  not  seize  on  their  own  behalf  any  city  en- 
trusted to  their  guardianship,  provided  only  they  were  in  a 
position  to  hold  it — the  Samnites  bad  established  their 
dominion  in  Capua  itself  and  the  Lucanians  in  a  succession 
of  Greek  cities,  after  a  fashion  not  much  more  honourable. 

r-  Nowhere  was  the  state  of  political  relations  more  inviting 

for  such  enterprises  than  in  Sicily.  Already  the  Campanian 
captains  who  came  to  Sicily  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
had  insinuated  themselves  in  this  way  into  Enlella  and 

284.  Aetna.  Somewhere  about  the  year  470  a  Campanian 
band,  which  had  previously  served  under  Agathocles  and 

289.  afier  his  death  (465)  took  up  the  trade  of  freebooters  on 
their  own  account,  established  themselves  in  Messana,  the 
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second  diy  of  Greek  Sicily,  and  ilie  thief  seat  of  the  anti- 
Syracusan  patty  in  that  portion  of  the  island  which  was 
still  in  the  power  of  the  Creeks.  The  citizens  were  slain 
or  expelled,  their  wives  and  children  and  houses  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers,  and  the  new  masters  of  the 
city,  the  Mamerlines  or  "men  of  Mars,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  soon  became  the  thirdjwwer  in  the  island,  the 
Dorth-eastem  portion  of  which  they  reduced  to  subjection 
in  the  times  of  confusion  that  succeeded  the  death  of 
Agathoctes.  The  Canhaginians  were  no  unwilling  spectators 
of  these  events,  which  established  in  the  immedi^ite  vicinity 
of  the  Syracusans  a  new  and  powerful  adversary  instead  of 
a  cognate  and  ordinarily  allied  or  dependent  city.  With 
Carthaginian  aid  the  Mamertini.'s  maintained  themselves 
against  Fyrrhus,  and  the  untimely  departure  of  the  king 
restored  to  them  all  their  power. 

It  is  not  becoming  in  the  historian  either  to  excuse  the 
perfidious  crime  by  which  the  Mamertines  seized  their 
power,  or  to  forget  that  the  God  of  history  does  not  neces- 
sarily punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth  generation. 
He  who  feels  it  his  vocation  to  judge  the  sins  of  others 
may  condemn  the  human  agents  ;  for  Sicily  it  might  be  A 
blessing  that  a  warlike  power,  and  one  belonging  to  the 
island,  thus  began  to  be  formed  in  it — a  power  which 
was  .already  able  to  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  and  which  was  gradually  putting  itself  in  a  position 
to  take  up  at  the  proper  time  and  on  its  own  resources  that 
struggle  against  the  foreigners,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Hellenes,  becoming  more  and  more  unaccustomed  to 
aims  notwithstanding  their  perpetual  wars,  were  no  longer 
equal 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  things  took  another  turn,  i 
A  young  Syracusan  officer,  who  by  his  descent  from  the 
family  of  Gelo  and  his  intimate  relations  of  kindred  with 
king  Pyrrhus  as  well  as  by  the  distinction  with  which  he 
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had  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  the  latter,  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  of  the  Syncusan 
soldiery — Hiero,  son  of  Hierocles — was  called  by  military 
election  to  command  the  army,  which  was  at  variance  with 
275-274.  the  citizens  (479-480).  By  his  prudent  administration,  the 
nobility  of  his  character,  and  the  moderation  of  his  views, 
he  rapidly  gained  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse — 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  most  scandalous  lawless- 
ness in  their  despots — and  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  in  general 
He  rid  himself — in  a  perfidious  manner,  it  is  true — of  the 
insubordinate  army  of  mercenaries,  revived  the  citizen- 
militia,  and  endeavoured,  at  first  with  the  tide  of  general, 
afterwards  with  that  of  king,  to  re-establish  the  deeply 
sunken  Hellenic  power  by  means  of  his  civic  troops  and  of 
fresh  and  more  manageable  recruits.  With  Hie  Cartha- 
ginians, who  in  concert  with  the  Greeks  had  driven  king 
Pyrrhus  from  the  island,  there  was  at  that  time  peace. 
"V^ar  '^  be  immediate  foes  of  the  Syracusans  were  the  Mamer- 

betweenthe  tines.     They  were  the  kinsmen  of  those  hated  mercenaries 

Syracusans       ,  ,       «  ,      ■.  1  .  ,        ,         ,      , 

and  Ma-  whom  the  Syracusans  had  recently  extirpated ;  they  had 
mertinea.  murdered  their  own  Greek  hosts ;  they  had  curtailed  the 
>  Syracusan  territory ;  they  had  oppressed  and  plundered  a 
number  of  smaller  Greek  towns.  In  league  with  the 
Romans  who  just  about  this  time  were  sending  their  legions 
against  the  Campanians  in  Rhegium,  the  allies,  kinsmen, 
and  confederates  in  crime  of  the  Mamertines  (p.  38), 
Hiero  turned  his  arms  against  Messana.  By  a  great 
victory,  after  which  Hiero  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
270.  Siceliots  (484),  he  succeeded  in  shutting  up  the  Mamer- 
tines within  their  city,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted  some 
years,  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  extremity  and 
unable  to  hold  the  city  longer  against  Hiero  on  their  own 
resources.  It  is  evident  that  a  surrender  on  stipulated 
conditions  was  impossible,  and  that  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner, which  had  fallen  upon  the  Campanians  of  Rhcjium 
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at  Rome,  as  certainly  awaited  those  of  Me^^sana  at  Syracuse. 
Their  only  means  of  safety  lay  in  delivering  up  the  city 
either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the  Romans,  both  of 
whom  could  not  but  be  so  strongly  set  upon  acquiring  that 
important  place  as  to  overlook  all  other  scruples.  Whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  surrender  it  to  the 
masters  of  Africa  or  to  the  masters  of  Italy,  was  doubtful ; 
after  long  hesitation  the  majority  of  the  Campanian  bur- 
j  gesses  at  length  resolved  to  offer  the  possession  of  their 
aea-commanding  fortress  to  the  Romans, 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  history  The  Ma- 
of  the  world,  when  the  envoys  of  the  Mamertines  appeared  """'"^ 
in  the  Roman  senate.     No  one  indeed  could  then  anti-  into  the 
cipate  all  that  was  to  depend  on  the  crossing  of  that  narrow  "^'l';^ 
arm  of  the  sea ;  but  that  the  decision,  however  it  should  »?. 
go,  would  involve  consequences  far  other  and  more  import- 
ant than  had  attached  to  any  decree  hitherto  passed  by 
the  senate,  must  have  been  manifest  to  every  one  of  the 
deliberating  Others  of  the  city.     Strictly  upright  men  might 
indeed  ask  how  it  was  possible  to  deliberate  at  all,  and 
how   any   one   could   even   think  of  suggesting  that  the 
Romans  should  not  only  break  their  alliance  with  Hiero, 
but  should,  just  alter  the  Campanians  of  Rhegium  had 
been  punished  by  them  with  righteous  severity,  admit  the 
no  less  guilty   Sicilian   accomplices    to    the    alliance  and 
friendship  of  the  state,  and  thereby  rescue  them  from  the 
punishment  which  they  deserved.      Such  an   outrage  on 
propriety  would  not  only  afibrd  their  adversaries  matter  for 
declamation,  but  roust  seriously  oiTend  all  men  of  moral 
feeling.     But   even   the   statesman,   with   whom   political 
morality  was    no    mere    phrase,  might   ask  in  reply,  how 
Roman  burgesses,  who  had  broken  their  military  oath  and 
treacherously  murdered  the  allies  of  Rome,  could  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  foreigners  who  had  committed  an  outrage 
on  foreigners,  where  no  one  had  constituted  the  Romans 
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KiBMaw  icise  ^  k  was  kx  to  be  t-i^MtawI  d^K  tvcxr 

War  tfacT  jissiaed  ■  iliovw  is  c^cvwt 
isdi  af  cotzBL?  sotfd  Bna  ncs,  cf  Kaik^  thc^aehvs 
M»l(ra  of  the  aaaai  flfc  deftmt  httwvem  lok  and  Sxilv. 
and  of  Kcamg  k  bf  BK»nof  a  !■»«  ^otbob  on  vfaidi 
tbtf  couU,  lor  good  irasans,  idf?  Wee  tfacr  jv~iinM) 
in  ibaodooipg  Me^am,  and  tbacbr  mrotdaBgibc  ctoi- 
mtaad  cf  the  btf  free  pas^e  betwoi  the  taatxn  and 
wcMem  wa^  and  acriSdi^  tbc  oNnincrcul  bbaiT  nt 
Ital^  ?  It  is  tnie  dm  otber  dbjecooas  might  be  iiised  to 
die  occupation  of  Messam  besides  mere  scruples  of  (eding 
and  of  hcmourable  policj.  That  it  coold  not  bat  lead  to  a 
var  wttb  Canhage,  was  the  least  o(  these ;  soioos  as  W3s 
Mich  a  war,  Rome  might  not  fear  it.  But  there  was  the 
more  important  objectkm  that   bj  crossiiig  the  aea  the 
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Romans  would  depart  from  the  purely  Italiaa  and  purelj 
continental  policy  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued ;  they 
would  abandon  the  system  by  which  their  ancestors  had 
founded  the  greatness  of  Rome,  to  enter  upon  another 
system  the  results  of  which  no  one  could  foretell.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  when  calculation  ceases,  and  when 
faith  in  men's  own  and  in  their  country's  destiny  alone  gives 
them  courage  to  grasp  the  hand  which  beckons  to  them 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  future,  and  to  follow  it  no  one 
knows  whither.  Long  and  seriously  the  senate  deliberated 
on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls  to  lead  the  legions  to  the 
help  of  the  Mamertines ;  it  came  to  no  decisive  resolution. 
But  the  burgesses,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  were 
animated  by  a  lively  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  power 
which  their  own  energy  had  established.  The  conquest 
of  Italy  encouraged  the  Romans,  as  that  of  Greece  en- 
couraged the  Macedonians  and  that  of  Silesia  the  Prussians, 
to  enter  upon  a  new  political  career.  A  formal  pretext  for 
supporting  the  Mamertines  was  found  in  the  protectorate 
which  Rome  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  over  all  Italians. 
The  transmarine  Italians  were  received  into  the  Italian 
confederacy;!  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls  the  citizens  I 
resolved  to  send  them  aid  (489).  966. 

Much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  two  Sicilian  Variance 
powers,  immediately  affected  by  this  intervention  of  the  Ro-  ^'^J^^j 
mans  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  both  hitherto  nominally  Cartiuge. 
in   alliance   with   Rome,   would   regard   her  interference. 
Hiero  had  sulhcient  reason  to  treat  the  summons,  by  which 
the  Romans  required  him  to  desist  from  hostilities  against 
their  new  confederates  in  Messana,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  similar  circumstances 
had  received  the  occupation  of  Capua  and  Thurii,  and  to 

'  The  Mamertines  enlered  qtdle  JDlo  ttie  ume  posidon  towudi  Room 
as  (be  liiilian  communities,  hound  1hemMlT«s  to  furnish  ships  (Gc  yirr, 
«.  19.  50).  and,  as  tbe  coins  show,  did  not  possess  the  right  of  coia\ag 


L  A  Roataa  <mtmmf  ^b  idw  (489)  xbc  »  Piiihuj.  anco 
jcssa^a  the  Jigi^  at  (fcc  Phoaiimn  aeetlppm  pos- 

■ntlfwa  Op-  5S).      Gnevanca  oat  wifaroipil,  bst  hatf- 


Mmoaij  with  naaowm  fofwx,aad  fv  the  00a 
toTonve  to  tfac»dR\  js  vnlfae  cnnamaflfae  Roonn^ 
the  daracter  of  tbe  pn^  Jgi^iietd.  TUs  aodi  at  least 
nn^  Biih  entire  joitkx  be  afinncd,  thu  tlie  respectiTe 
cnteipmcs  oa  TaiEntma  and  Hessana  Kood  upon  esactif 
the  ■ani'?  '"r-.-r-r,;  in  y?ir,i  of  de^-rn  sn-3  ~f  pretext,  and  that 
it  was  simply  the  accident  of  success  that  made  the  differ- 
ence. Caithage  avoided  an  open  rapture.  The  ambas- 
tadon  carried  bock  to  Rome  the  disavowal  of  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  who  had  made  the  attempt  on 
Tarentum,  along  with  the  requisite  false  oaths :  the  counter- 
complaints,  which  of  course  were  not  wanting  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  were  studiously  moderate,  and  abstained  from 
characterizing  the  meditated  invasion  of  Sicily  as  a  ground 
for  war.  Such,  however,  it  was;  for  Carthage  r^arded 
the  affairs  of  Sicily — just  as  Rome  regarded  those  of  Italy 
— ai  internal  matters  in  which  an  independent  power  could 
allow  no  interference,  and  was  determined  to  act  accord- 
ingly. But  Phoenician  policy  followed  a  gentler  course 
than  that  of  threatening  open  war.  When  the  preparations 
of  Rome  for  sending  help  lo  the  Mamertines  were  at  length 
K>  far  advanced  that  the  fleet  formed  of  the  war-vessels  of 
Naples,  Tarentum,  Velia,  and  l.ocri,  and  the  vanguard  of 
the  Roman  land  army  under  the  military  tribune  Gaius 


^ 
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Claudius,  had  a[>peared  at  Rh^ium  (in  the  spring  of  490),  264.  « 
unexpected  news  arrived  from  Messana  that  the  Cartha-  Canbagi- 
ginians,  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  anti-  ^^JJL 
Roman  party  there,  had  as  a  neutral    power  arrange^  a 
peace  between  Hlero  and  the  Mamertines;  that  the  siege 
had  in  consequence  been  raised  ;  and  that  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Messana,  and  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  both  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Hanno.      The    Mamertine     citizens,    now    controlled    by 
Carthaginian  influence,  informed  the  Roman  commanders, 
with  due  thanlis  to  the  federal  help  so  speedily  accorded  to 
them,  that  they  were  glad  that  they  no  longer  needed  it 
The  adroit  and  daring  officer  who  commanded  the   Roman 
vanguard  nevertheless  set  sail  with  his    troops.     But  Hie 
Carthaginians  warned  the  Roman  vessels   to   retire,  and 
even   made   some   of  them   prizes;   these,  however,   the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  remembering  his  strict  orders  to  give 
no  pretext  for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  sent  back  to  his 
good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits.     It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  Romans  had  compromised  themselves  as 
uselessly   before   Messana,   as    the    Carthaginians   before 
Tarentum.      Bui  Claudius  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
deterred,  and  on  a  second  attempt  he  succeeded  in  landing. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  when  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens ;   and,  at  his  wish,  the  Carthaginian  admiral  also 
appeared  at  the  meeting,  still  imagining  that  he  should  be 
able  to  avoid  an  open  breach.     But  the  Romans  seized  bis  Meuaiut 
person    in    the    assembly   itself;    and    Hanno   and  the  ^'^ 
Phoenician  garrison  in  the  citadel,  weak  and  destitute  of  a  Komam. 
leader,  were  pusillanimous  enough,  the  former  to  give  to 
his  troops  tlic  command  to  withdraw,  the  latter  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  their  captive  general  and  to  evacuate  the 
city  along  with  him.     Thus  the  tiU  de  font  of  the  island   j 
fell   into   the   hands  of  the  Romans.     The  Carthaginian   ^ 
authorities,  justly  indignant  at  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
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their  general,  caused  bim  to  be  executed,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Romans.  Above  all  it  was  their  aim  to  recover 
the  lost  place.  A  strong  Carthaginian  fleet,  led  by  Hanno, 
son  of  Hannibal,  appeared  ofT  Messana ;  while  the  fleet 
blockaded  the  straits,  the  Carthaginian  army  landing  from 
it  began  the  siege  on  the  north  side.  Hiero,  who  had  only 
waited  for  the  Carthaginian  attack  to  begin  the  war  with 
Rome,  again  brought  up  his  army,  which  he  had  hardly 
withdrawn,  against  Messana,  and  undertoolc  the  attack  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city. 

But  meanwhile  the  Roman  consul  Appius  Claudius 
Caudex  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  on  a  dark  night  in 
spite  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  Audacity  and  fortune 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Romans ;  the  allies,  not  prepared 
for  an  attack  by  the  whole  Roman  army  and  consequently 
not  united,  were  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Roman  legions 
issuing  from  the  city ;  and  thus  the  siege  was  raised.  The 
Roman  army  kepi  the  field  during  the  summer,  and  even 
made  an  attempt  on  Syracuse ;  but,  when  that  had  failed 
and  the  siege  of  Echetla  (on  the  confines  of  the  territories 
of  Syracuse  and  Carthage)  had  to  be  abandoned  with  loss, 
the  Roman  army  returned  to  Messana,  and  thence,  leaving 
a  strong  garrison  behind  them,  to  Italy.  The  results 
obtained  in  this  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy 
may  not  quite  have  corresponded  to  the  expectations  at 
home,  for  the  consul  had  no  triumph ;  nevertheless,  the 
energy  which  the  Romans  displayed  in  Sicily  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
In  the  following  year  both  consuls  and  an  army  twice  as 
large  entered  the  island  unopposed.  One  of  them,  Marcus 
Valerius  Maximos,  afterwards  called  from  this  campaign 
the  "  hero  of  Messana "  (Messalia),  achieved  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  allied  Carthaginians  and  Syracusaiis. 
After  this  battle  the  Phoenician  army  no  longer  ventured 
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to  keep  the  field  against  the  Romans ;  Alaesa,  Centuripa, 
aud  the  smaller  Greek  towns  generally  fell  to  the  victors, 
aiid  Hiero  himself  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  side  and  Peace  widi 
made  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Romans  (491).  He  293™" 
pursued  a  judicious  policy  in  joining  the  Romans  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  their  interference  in  Sicily  was  in 
earnest,  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  purchase  peace 
without  cessions  and  sacrifices.  The  intermediate  states 
in  Sicily,  Syracuse  and  Messana,  which  were  unable  to 
follow  out  a  policy  of  their  own  and  had  only  the  choice 
between  Roman  and  Carthaginian  hegemony,  could  not 
but  at  any  rate  prefer  the  former;  because  the  Romans 
had  very  probably  not  as  yet  formed  the  design  of  conquer- 
ing the  island  for  themselves,  but  sought  merely  to  prevent 
its  being  acquired  by  Carthage,  and  at  all  events  Rome 
might  be  expected  to  substitute  a  more  tolerable  treatment 
and  a  due  protection  of  commercial  freedom  for  the 
tyrannizing  and  monopolizing  system  that  Carthage  pursued. 
Henceforth  Hiero  continued  to  be  the  most  important, 
the  steadies^  and  the  most  esteemed  ally  of  the  Romans 
in  the  island. 

The  Romans  had  thus  gained  their  immediate  object  OipUM 
By  their  double  alliance  with  Messana  and  Syracuse,  and  ^^^ 
the  firm  hold  which  they  had  on  the  whole  east  coast, 
they  secured  the  means  of  landing  on  the  island  and  of 
maintaining^ — which    hitherto   had    been    a    very  difficult 
matter — their    armies    there;   and    the    war,    ifhich    had 
previously  been  doubtful  and  hazardous,  lost  in  a  great 
measure   its  character  of  risk.      Accordingly,   no  gmter 
exertions  were  made  for  it  than  for  the  wars  in  Samnium 
and  Etruria ;  the  two  l^ons  which  were  sent  over  to  the 
island  for  the  next  year  (491)  sufficed,  in  concert  with  the  203. 
Sicilian  Greeks,  lo  drive  the  Carthaginians  everywhere  into 
their  fortresses.     The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Hannibal  son  of  Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  the 
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flower  of  his  troops  into  Agrigentum,  to  defend  to  the 
last  that  most  important  of  the  Carthaginian  inland  cities. 
Unable  to  storm  a  city  so  strong,  the  Romans  blockaded 
it  with  entrenched  lines  and  a  double  camp;  the  besieged, 
who  numbered  50,000,  soon  suffered  from  want  of  pro- 
visions. To  raise  the  siege  the  Carlh:iginian  admiral 
Hanno  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  cut  off  in  turn  the  supplies 
from  the  Roman  besii'ying  force.  On  both  sides  the 
distress  was  great.  At  length  a  battle  was  resolved  on,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slate  of  cmbarmssment  and  uncertainty. 
In  this  battle  the  Numtdian  cavalry  showed  itself  just  as 
superior  to  the  Roman  horse  as  the  Roman  infantry  was 
superior  to  the  Phoenician  fool;  the  infantry  decided  the 
victory,  but  the  losses  even  of  the  Romans  were  very 
considerable.  The  result  of  the  successful  struggle  was 
Boniewhat  marred  by  the  circumstance  that,  after  the 
battle,  durini;  tho  confusion  and  fatigue  of  the  conquerors, 
the  beleaguered  army  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  city 
and  in  reaching  the  fleet.  The  victory  was  nevertheless 
of  importance ;  Agrigentum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  thus  the  whole  island  was  in  their  power, 
with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  Hanno's  successor  in  com- 
mand, entrenched  himself  to  the  teeth,  and  was  not  to  be 
driven  out  either  by  force  or  by  famine.  The  war  was 
thenceforth  continued  only  by  sallies  of  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  Sicilian  fortresses  and  their  descents  on  the 
Italian  coasts. 

In  fact,  the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  war.  If)  as  we  are  told,  the  Carthaginian 
diplomatists  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  warned  the 
Romans  not  to  push  the  matter  to  a  breach,  because 
against  their  will  no  Roman  could  even  wash  his  hands  in 
the  sea,  the  threat  was  well  founded.  The  Carthaginian 
fleet  ruled  the  sea  without  a  rival,  and  not  only  kept  the 
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coast  towns  of  Sicily  in  due  obedience  and  provided  them 
with  all  necessaries,  but  also  threatened  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  for  which  reason  it  was  necessary  in  493  to  retain  a  201 
consular  army  there.  No  invasion  on  a  large  scale  oc- 
curred ;  but  smaller  Carthaginian  detachments  landed  on 
the  Italian  coasts  and  levied  contributions  on  the  allies  of 
Rome,  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  completely  paralyzed  the 
commerce  of  Rome  and  her  allies.  The  continuance  of 
such  a  course  for  even  a  short  time  would  suffice  entirely 
to  ruin  Caere,  Ostia,  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse 
while  the  Carthaginians  easily  consoled  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  the  tribute  of  Sicily  with  the  contributions  which 
they  levied  and  the  rich  prizes  of  their  privateering.  The 
Romans  now  learned,  what  Dionysius,  Agathodes,  and 
Fyrrhus  had  learned  before,  that  it  was  as  difficult  to 
conquer  the  Carthaginians  as  it  was  easy  to  beat  them  in  the 
field.  They  saw  that  everything  depended  on  procuring  Tin 
a  fleet,  and  resolved  to  form  one  of  twenty  triremes  and  a  b^a"? 
hundred  quinqueremes.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  fleet- 
energetic  resolution  was  not  easy.  The  representation 
originating  in  the  schools  of  the  rheloricians,  which  would 
have  us  believe  Chat  the  Romans  then  for  the  first  time 
dipped  their  oars  in  water,  is  no  doubt  a  childish  tale; 
the  mercantile  marine  of  Italy  must  at  this  time  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  there  was  no  want  even  of  Italian 
vessels  of  war.  But  these  were  war-barks  and  triremes, 
such  as  bad  been  in  use  in  earlier  times ;  quinqueremes^ 
which  under  the  more  modern  system  of  naval  warfiare 
that  had  originated  chiefly  in  Carthage  were  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  in  the  line,  had  not  yet  been  built  in 
Italy.  The  measure  adopted  by  the  Romans  was  there- 
fore much  as  if  a  maritime  state  of  the  present  day  were  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  building  of  frigates  and  cutter?  to 
the  building  of  ships  of  the  line ;  and,  just  as  in  such  a 
case  now  a  foreign  ship  of  the  line  would,  if  possibly 
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be  adopted  as  a  paUenv.  the  Romans  rdcrrcd  tbdr  Mas)  ir 
shipbuSden  to  a  «t  jnded  Cartk^nian  ftrntms  as  a  modeL 
No  doobi  the  Rooaaas,  had  ibejr  wt^ied,  might  haine 
(ooner  attained  their  ob)ect  vith  the  aid  of  the  Synurusans 
and  Massiliois ;  but  their  statesmen  had  too  much  sagacity 
to  de^re  to  defend  Italy  bj  meuis  of  a  fleet  not  Italian. 

--The  Italian  allies,  however,  were  largely  drawn  upon  both 
foe  the  naval  officers,  who  must  have  been  for  the  most 
put  taken  bom  the  Italian  mcicantile  marine,  and  for  the 
nOon,  whose  name  {ioai  HOiiUes)  shows  that  for  a  time 
Ibey  were  eiclusively  furnished  by  the  allies ;  along  with 
tbese^  slaves  provided  by  the  stale  and  the  wealthier 
bmilies  were  afterwards  employed,  and  ere  long  also  the 
poorer  class  of  biiigesses.  Under  such  drcumstajices,  and 
when  we  take  into  account,  as  is  but  fair,  on  the  one  hand 
the  oompaiatiyely  low  state  of  shipbuilding  at  that  time, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  of  the  Romans,  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  statement  that  the  Romans 
solved  within  a  year  the  problem — which  baffled  Napoleon 
— of  converting  a  continental  into  a  maritime  power,  and 
actually  launched  their  fleet  of  lao  sail  in  the  spring  of 

I;  494.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  numbers  and  efficiency  at  sea ;  and 
these  were  points  of  the  greater  importance,  as  the  naval 
tactics  of  the  period  consisted  mainly  in  manceuvring.  In 
the  maritime  warfare  of  that  period  hoplites  and  archers 
no  doubt  fought  from  the  deck,  and  projectile  machines  were 
also  plied  from  it ;  but  the  ordinary  and  really  decisive  mode 
of  action  consisted  in  running  foul  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
for  which  purpose  the  prows  were  furnished  with  heavy 
iron  beaks :  the  vessels  engaged  were  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing round  each  other  till  one  or  the  other  succeeded  in 
giving  the  thrust,  which  usually  proved  decisive.  Accord- 
ingly the  crew  of  an  ordinary  Greek  trireme,  consisting  of 
about  300  men,  contained  only  about  10  soldiers,  but  on 
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ihe  other  hand  170  roweTS,  from  50  lo  60  on  each  deck ; 
that  of  a  quinquereme  numbered  about  300  rowers,  and 
soldiers  in  proportion. 

The  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Romans  that  they 
might  make  up  for  what  their  vessels,  witli  their  unpractised 
officers  and  crews,  necessarily  lacked  in  ability  of  manceu- 
vring,  by  again  assigning  a  more  considerable  part  in  naval 
warlare  to  the  soldiers.  They  stationed  at  the  prow  of  each 
Tassel  a  flying  bridge,  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  or 
on  either  side  ;  it  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with  parapet^ 
and  had  space  for  two  men  in  front  When  the  enemy*! 
vessel  was  sailing  up  to  strike  the  Roman  one,  or  was  lying 
alongside  of  it  after  the  thrust  had  been  evaded,  the  bridge 
on  deck  was  suddenly  lowered  and  fastened  to  its  opponent 
.  by  means  of  a  grappling-iron  :  this  not  only  prevented  the 
running  down,  but  enabled  the  Roman  marines  to  pass 
along  the  bridge  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  to  carry  it  by 
assault  as  in  a  conflict  on  land.  No  distinct  body  of 
marines  was  formed,  but  land  trou|>s  were  employed,  when 
required,  for  this  maritime  service.  In  one  instance  as 
many  as  120  legionaries  fought  in  each  ship  on  occasion 
of  a  great  naval  battle ;  in  that  case  however  the  Roman 
fleet  had  at  the  same  time  a  landing-army  on  board. 

In  this  way  the  Romans  created  a  fleet  which  was  a 
match  for  the  Carthaginians.  Those  err,  who  represent  this 
building  of  a  Roman  fleet  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  besides  they 
miss  their  aim ;  the  feat  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  by  the  Romans  was 
in  very  truth  a  noble  national  work — a  work  through  which, 
by  their  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  and  possible, 
by  ingenuity  in  invention,  and  by  energy  in  resolution  and 
in  execution,  they  rescued  their  country  from  a  position 
which  was  worse  than  at  first  it  seemed. 

The   outset,   nevertheless,   was  not   favourable  to  the  Nanl 
Romans.       The    Roman    admiral,    the    consul    Gnaeus  J^"^ " 
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Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  sailed  for  Messana  with  the  first 
MO.  aeventeen  vessels  ready  for  sea  (494),  fancied,  when  on  the 
Toyage,  that  he  should  be  able  to  capture  Lipara  by  a  eot^ 
dt  main.  But  a  division  of  the  Caithaginian  fleet  stationed 
at  Panormus  blockaded  the  harbour  of  the  island  where  the 
Roman  vessels  rode  at  anchor,  and  captured  the  whole 
aquadron  along  with  the  consul  without  a  struggle.  Thi^ 
however,  did  not  deter  the  main  fleet  from  likewise  sailing 
as  soon  as  its  preparations  were  completed,  for  Messana. 
On  its  voyage  along  the  Italian  coast  it  fell  in  with  a 
Carthaginian  reconnoitring  squadron  of  less  strength,  on 
irtiich  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  inflict  a  loss  more  than 
COtinterbalancing  the  first  loss  of  the  Romans ;  and  thus 
successful  and  victorious  it  entered  the  port  of  Messana, 
where  the  second  consul  Gaius  Duilius  took  the  command 
in  room  of  his  captured  colleague.  At  the  promontory  of 
Mylae,  to  the  north-west  of  Messana,  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
that  advanced  from  Panormus  under  the  command  of 
Hannibal,  encountered  the  Roman,  which  here  underwent 
its  first  trial  on  a  great  scale.  The  Carthaginians,  seeing  in 
the  ill-sailing  and  unwieldy  vessels  of  the  Romans  an  easy 
prey,  fell  upon  them  in  irregular  order;  but  the  newly 
invented  boarding- bridges  proved  their  thorough  efficiency. 
The  Roman  vessels  hooked  and  stormed  those  of  the  enemy 
as  they  came  up  one  by  one  ;  they  could  not  be  apjiroacliL'd 
ather  in  front  or  on  the  sides  without  the  dangerous  bridge 
descending  on  the  enemy's  decL  When  the  battle  was  over, 
about  fifty  Carthaginian  vessels,  almost  the  half  of  the  fleet, 
were  sunk  or  captured  by  the  Romans ;  amung  tiie  latter 
was  the  ship  of  the  admiral  Hannibal,  formerly  belonging  to 
king  Pyrrhus.  The  gain  was  great ;  still  greater  the  moral 
effea  of  the  victory,  Rome  had  suddenly  become  a  naval 
power,  and  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  energetically 
tenninating  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  endlessly  prolonged 
and  to  involve  the  conunerce  of  Italy  in  ruin. 
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Two  plans  were  open  to  the  Romans,      They  miglit  Thewajoi 
attack  Carthage  on  the  Italian  islands  and  deprive  her  of  ^s^|[^" 
the  coast  fortresses  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  one  after  another  and 
— a  scheme  which  was  perhaps  practicable  through  well-  "      ""^ 
combined  operations  by  land  and  sea ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  accomplished,  peace  might  either  be  concluded 
with  Carthage  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  these  islands, 
or,  should  such  terms  not  be  accepted  or  prove  unsatisfactory, 
the  second  stage  of  the  war  might  be  transferred  to  Africa, 
Or  they  might  neglect  the  islands  and  throw  themselves  at 
once  with  all  their  strength  on  Africa,  not,  in  the  adventurous 
style  of  Agaihocles,  burning  their  vessels  behind  them  and 
staking  all  on  the  victory  of  a  desperate  band,  but  covering 
with  a  strong  fleet  the  communications  between  the  African 
invading  army  and   Italy ;  and   in  that  case  a    peace  on 
moderate  terms  might  be  expected  from  the  consternation 
of  the   enemy  after  the  first  succt^sses,  or,  if  the  Romans 
chose,  they  might  by  pushing  matters  to  an  extremity  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  entire  surrender. 

They  chose,  in  the  first  instance,  the  former  plan  of 
operations.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Mylae  (495)  250- 
the  consul  Lucius  Scipio  captured  the  port  of  Aleria  in 
Corsica — we  still  possess  the  tombstone  of  the  general, 
which  makes  mention  of  this  deed — and  made  Corsica  a 
naval  station  against  Sardinia.  An  attempt  to  establish  a 
footing  in  Ulbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  that  island  failed, 
because  the  fleet  wanted  troops  for  landing.  In  the 
succeeding  year  {496)  it  was  repeated  with  better  success,  258, 
and  the  open  villages  along  the  coast  were  plundered  j  but 
no  permanent  establishment  of  the  Romans  took  place. 
Nor  was  greater  progress  made  in  Sicily.  Ham  Hear 
conducted  the  war  with  energy  and  adroitness,  not  only  by 
force  of  arms  on  sea  and  land,  but  also  by  political 
proselytism.  Of  the  numerous  small  country  towns  some 
every  year  fell  away  from  the  Romans,  and  had  to  be 
VOL.  II  44 
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laboriously  wrested  afresh  from  the  Phoenician  grasp; 
while  in  ihe  coast  fortresses  the  Carlhnginians  maintained 
themselves  without  challenge,  particularly  in  their  head- 
quarters of  Panormus  and  in"  their  new  stronghold  of 
Drepana,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  easier  defence  by  sea, 
.Hamilcar  haiJ  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  A 
( second  great  naval  engagement  off  the  promontory  of 
S67.',Tyndaris  (497),  in  which  botli  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
made  no  change  in  the  position  of  affairs.  In  this  way  no 
progress  was  made,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  division 
and  rapid  change  of  the  chief  command  of  the  Roman 
troops,  which  rendered  the  concentrated  manafieraent  of  a 
series  of  operations  on  a  small  scale  exceedingly  difficult,  or 
from  the  general  strategical  relations  of  the  case,  which 
certainly,  as  the  science  of  war  then  stood,  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  attacking  party  in  general  (p.  37),  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  Romans,  who  were  still  on  the  mere 
threshold  of  scientific  warfare.  Meanwhile,  although  the 
pillaging  of  the  Italian  coasts  had  ceased,  the  commerce  of 
Italy  suffered  not  much  less  than  it  had  done  before  the 
fleet  was  builL 
ck  oa  Weary  ol  a  course  of  operations  without  results,  and 
*■  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  senate  resolved  to 
<  change  its  system,  and  to  assail  Carthage  in  Africa.  In  the 
268.  spring  of  498  a  fleet  of  330  ships  of  the  tine  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Libya  :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily  it  embarked  the  army  for  landing, 
consisting  of  four  legions,  under  the  charge  of  the  two 
consuls  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus  and  Lucius  Manlius  Volso, 
both  experienced  generals.  The  Carthaginian  admiral 
suffered  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy's  troops  to  take 
place ;  but  on  continuing  their  voyage  towards  Africa  tlie 
Romans  found  the  Punic  fleet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
off  Ecnomus  to  protect  its  native  land  from  invasion. 
Seldom  hare  greater  numbers  fought  at   sea   than  were 
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engaged  in  the  battle  that  now  ensued.  The  Roman  fleet  Naval 
of  330  sail  contained  at  least  100,000  men  in  its  crews,  e^^'^^^^ 
besides  the  landing  army  of  about  40,000;  the  Cartha- 
ginian of  350  vessels  was  manned  by  at  least  an  equal 
number;  so  that  well-nigh  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  brought  into  action  on  this  day  to  decide  the 
contest  between  the  two  mighty  civic  communities.  The 
Phoenicians  were  placed  in  a  single  widely-extended  line, 
with  their  left  wing  resting  on  the  Sicilian  coast  The 
Romans  arranged  themselves  in  a  triangle,  with  the  ships 
of  the  two  consuls  as  admirals  at  the  apex,  the  first  and 
second  squadrons  drawn  out  in  oblique  line  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  a  third  squadron,  having  the  vessels  built  for 
the  transport  of  the  cavalry  in  tow,  forming  the  line  which 
dosed  the  triangle  They  thus  bore  down  in  close  order 
on  the  enemy.  A  fourth  squadron  placed  in  reserve 
followed  more  slowly.  The  wedge-shaped  attack  broke 
without  difficulty  the  Carthaginian  line,  for  its  centre,  which 
was  first  assailed,  intentionally  gave  way,  and  the  battle 
resolved  itself  into  three  sc]>arate  engagements.  While  the 
admirals  with  the  two  squadrons  drawn  up  on  the  wings 
pursued  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  were  closely  engaged 
with  it,  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn  up  along 
the  coast  wheeled  round  upon  the  third  Roman  squadron, 
which  was  prevented  by  the  vessels  which  it  had  in  tow 
from  following  the  two  others,  and  by  a  vehement  onset  in 
superior  force  drove  it  against  the  shore ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  reserve  was  turned  on  the  open  sea,  and  assailed 
from  behind,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthaginians.  The 
first  of  these  three  engagements  was  soon  at  an  end ;  the 
ships  of  the  Carthaginian  centre,  manifestly  much  weaker 
than  tlie  two  Roman  squadrons  with  which  they  were 
engaged,  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the  two  other  divisions 
of  the  Romans  bad  a  hard  struggle  with  the  superior 
enemy;  but  in  tlose  fighting  the  dreaded  boarding- bridges 
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stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  l^  this  means  tbey 
succeeded  in  holding  out  till  the  tvo  admiials  with  their 
vessels  could  come  up.  By  their  airival  the  Roman  reserve 
was  relieved,  and  the  Carthaginian  vessels  of  the  r^ht  wing 
retired  before  the  superior  forcev  And  now,  when  this 
conflict  had  been  decided  in  favour  (tf  the  Romany  all  the 
Roman  vessels  that  Still  could  ke^  the  sea  fell  OD  the 
tear  or  the  Carthaginian  left  wing  which  was  obstinately 
foUowing  up  its  advantage,  so  that  it  was  sunounded  and 
almost  all  the  vessels  composing  it  were  taken.  The  kisses 
otherwise  were  nearly  equal  Of  the  Roman  fleet  94  sail 
were  sunk ;  of  the  Carthaginian  30  were  sunk,  and  64  were 
taken. 
>f  Notwithstanding  its  considerable  loss,  the  Carthaginian 
'  fleet  did  not  give  up  the  protection  of  Africa,  and  with  that 
view  returned  to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  where  it  expeaed 
the  descent  to  take  place  and  purposed  to  give  batUe  a 
second  time.  But  the  Romnns  landed,  not  on  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula  which  helps  to  form  the  gulf,  but  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  the  bay  of  Clupea  presented  a 
spacious  harbour  aflbrdlng  protection  in  almost  all  winds, 
and  the  town,  situated  close  by  the  sea  on  a' shield-shaped 
eminence  rising  out  of  the  plain,  supplied  an  excellent 
defence  for  the  harbour.  They  disembarked  the  troops 
without  hindrance  from  the  enemy,  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  hill;  in  a  short  time  an  entrenched  naval 
camp  was  constructed,  and  the  land  army  was  at  liberty  to 
commence  operations.  The  Roman  troops  ranged  over 
the  country  and  levied  contributions :  they  were  able  to 
send  as  many  as  20,000  slaves  to  Rome.  Through  the 
rarest  good  fortune  the  bold  scheme  had  succeeded  at  the 
first  stroke,  and  with  hut  slight  sacrifices :  the  end  seemed 
attained.  The  feeling  of  confidence  that  in  this  respect 
animated  the  Romans  is  evinced  by  the  resolution  of  the 
senate  to  recall  10  Italy  the  greater  portion  of  the  fleet  and 
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half  of  the  army ;  Marcus  Regulus  alone  remained  in  Africa 
with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and  500  cavalry.  Their 
confidence,  however,  was  seemingly  not  overstrained.  The 
Carthaginian  army,  which  was  disheartened,  did  not  venture 
forth  into  the  plain,  but  waited  to  sustain  discomfiture  in 
the  wooded  defiles,  in  which  it  could  make  no  use  of  its 
two  best  arms,  the  cavalry  and  the  cle[ihant3.  The  towns 
surrendered  en  masse  ;  the  Numidians  rose  in  insurrection, 
and  overran  the  country  fax  and  wide.  Regulus  might 
hope  to  begin  the  next  cam;>aign  with  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  and  with  that  view  he  pitched  his  camp  for  the 
winter  in  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Tunes. 

The  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians  was  broken  :  they  sued  V«in  oego-  I'' 
for  peace.  But  the  conditions  which  the  consul  proposed  p^^^^" 
— not  merely  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  the 
conclusion  of  an  alliance  on  unequal  terms  with  Romc^ 
which  would  have  bound  the  Cartliaginians  to  renounce  s 
war-marine  of  their  own  and  to  furnish  vessels  for  the 
Roman  wars — conditions  which  would  have  placed  Carthage 
on  a  level  with  Neapolis  and  Tarentura,  could  not  be 
accepted,  so  long  as  a  Carthaginian  army  kept  the  field  and 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  the  capital  stood 
unshaken. 

The  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  is  wont  to  htaze  np  Fi«iMn- 
nobly  among  Oriental  nations,  even  the  most  abased,  on  ^5^L 
the  approach  of  extreme  peril — the  energy  of  dire  necessity 
— impelled  the  Carthaginians  to  exertions,  such  as  were  by 
no  means  expected  from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  HamH- 
car,  who  had  carried  on  the  guerilla  war  against  the  Romans 
in  Sicily  with  so  much  success,  appeared  in  Libya  with  the 
flower  of  the  Sicilian  troops,  which  furnished  an  admirable 
nncleus  for  the  newly-levied  force.  The  connections  and 
gold  of  the  Carthaginians,  moreover,  brought  to  them 
excellent  Numidian  horsemen  in  troops,  and  also  numerous 
Greeic   mercenaries;   amongst  whom  was   the  celebrated 
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captain  Xanihippus  of  Sparta,  whose  taleni  for  organixa 
tion  and  strategical  skill  were  of  great  service  to  his  new 
masters.^  While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  making  their 
preparations  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  general 
remained  inactive  at  Tunes.  Whether  il  was  that  he  did 
not  anticipate  the  storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head, 
or  that  a  sense  of  military  honour  prohibited  him  from 
doing  what  his  position  demanded — instead  of  renouncing 
a  siege  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  even  to  attempt, 
and  shutting  himself  iq>  in  ttie  stronghold  of  Clupca,  he 
remained  with  a  handfiil  of  men  before  the  walls  of  the 
hostile  capital,  neglecting  even  to  secure  his  line  of  retreat 
to  the  naval  camp,  and  neglecting  to  provide  himself  with 
— what  above  aU  he  wanted,  and  what  might  have  been 
so  easily  obuined  through  negotiation  with  the  revolted 
Niimidian  tribes — a  good  light  cavaliy.  He  thus  wantcmly 
brought  himself  and  his  army  into  a  plight  similar  to  that 
which  formerly  befell  Agathocles  in  his  desperate  adven- 
turous expedition. 
■■  When  spring  came  (499X  ^^^  ^^^te  of  affairs  had  so 
changed,  that  now  the  Carthaginians  were  the  first  to  take 
the  field  and  to  offer  battle  to  the  Romans.  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  do  so,  for  everything  depended  on  their' 
getting  quit  of  the  army  of  Regulus,  before  reinforcements 
could  arrive  from  Italy.  The  same  reason  should  have  led 
the  Romans  to  desire  delays  but,  relying  on  their  invin- 
cibleness  in  the  open  field,  they  at  once  accepted  battle 
notwithstanding  their  inferiority  of  strength — for,  although 
the  numbers  of  the  infantry  on  both  sides  were  nearly  the 

'  ThE  sUlemcDt,  tbalthe  militaiy  tRienI  or  Xanihippus  wax  Ibe  prinuiy 
means  of  saving  Carthage,  is  probably  coloured  ;  (he  officers  of  Carthage 
can  hardly  have  waited  for  foreigners  to  tench  Ihera  thai  ihc  light  African 
cavalry  coutd  be  moie  approprialely  employed  on  (he  plain  than  among 
hills  and  forests.  From  such  stories,  the  echo  of  (he  talk  of  Greek  guard- 
rooms,  eten  Polytnus  is  not  free.  The  slalement  thnt  Xanthlppus  was 
put  to  death  by  tlie  Caithagioitni  afker  Ihe  vicloiy,  is  a  fiction  ;  be  de- 
parted volontarilj,  perhaps  to  enter  the  Egyptian  service. 
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same,  their  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  gave  to  the 
Carthaginians  a.  decided  superiority — and  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  ground,  the  Carthaginians 
having  taken  up  their  position  in  a  broad  plain  presumably 
not  far  from  Tunes.  Xanthippus,  who  on  this  day  com- 
manded the  Carthaginians,  Srst  threw  his  cavalry  on  that  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  stationed,  as  usual,  on  the  two  flanks 
of  the  hne  of  battle ;  the  few  squadrons  of  the  Romans 
were  scattered  like  dust  in  a  moment  before  the  masses  of 
the  enemy's  horse,  and  the  Roman  infantry  found  itself 
outflanked  by  them  and  surrounded  The  legions,  un- 
shaken by  their  apparent  danger,  advanced  to  attack  the 
enemy's  line ;  and,  although  the  row  of  elephants  placed  as 
a  protection  in  Aront  of  it  checked  the  right  wing  and  centre 
of  the  Romans,  the  left  wing  at  any  rate,  marching  past  the 
elephants,  engaged  the  mercenary  infantry  on  the  right  of 
the  enemy,  and  overthrew  them  completely.  But  this  very 
success  broke  up  the  Roman  ranks.  The  main  body 
indeed,  assailed  by  the  elephants  in  front  and  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  formed  square,  and 
defended  itself  with  heroic  courage,  but  the  close  masses 
were  at  length  broken  and  swept  away.  The  victorious 
left  wing  encountered  the  still  fresh  Carthaginian  centre, 
where  the  Libyan  infantry  prepared  a  similar  fate  for  it 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  all  the  combatants  in  these  masses 
were  cut  down  or  taken  prisoners ;  only  two  thousand  men, 
chiefly,  in  all  probability,  the  light  troops  and  horsemen 
who  were  dispersed  at  the  commencement,  gained — while 
the  Roman  legions  stood  to  be  slaughtered — a  start 
sufficient  to  enable  them  with  difficulty  to  reach  Clupea. 
Among  the  few  prisoners  was  the  consul  himself,  who  after- 
wards died  in  Carthage ;  his  family,  under  the  idea  that  he 
had  not  been  treated  by  the  Carthaginians  according  to  the 
usages  of  war,  wreaked  a  most  revolting  vengeance  on  two 
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Doble  CaittuginoD  captives,  tQl  croi  the  shrcs  irere 
moTcd  to  pitj,  and  on  their  mformatioa  ihe  tiibtmes  pnt  a 
I  stop  to  (he  slumrfbl  tratngc' 
•i*  When  the  terrible  news  reached  Rome,  the  first  care  of 
Xtbe  Romans  was  Datantljr  <Jirerted  to  the  saving  of  tbe 
force  shut  op  in  Oupea.  A  Roman  Beet  of  350  sail 
immediately  started,  and  after  a  noUe  victory  at  the 
Hermaean  procnontoty,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  lost  114 
ships,  it  reached  Clupea  just  in  time  to  deliver  ftom  their 
hard-fvessed  position  the  remains  of  the  defeated  aimj 
which  were  there  entrenched.  Had  it  been  despa[ched 
before  the  catastrophe  occumed.  It  might  ha^'e  converted 
the  defeat  into  a  victory  that  would  probably  have  put  an 
end  to  the  Punic  wars.  But  so  completely  had  the 
R<H]iaiu  now  lost  their  judgment,  that  after  a  successful 
conflict  before  Clupea  they  embarked  all  their  troops  and 
sailed  home,  voluntarily  evacuating  that  important  and 
easily  defended  position  which  secured  to  them  facilities  for 
landing  in  Africa,  and  abandoning  their  numerous  African 
allies  without  protection  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Carthaginians  did  not  neglect  the  oppior- 
tunity  of  filling  their  empty  treasury,  and  of  making  their 
subjects  clearly  understand  the  consequences  of  unfaithful- 
ness. An  extraordinary  contribution  of  1000  talents  of 
silver  (;^344,ooo)  and  »o,ooo  oxen  was  levied,  and  the 
sheiks  in  all  the  communities  that  had  revolted  were 
crucified ;  it  is  said  that  there  were  three  thousand  of  them, 
and  that  this  revolting  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian authorities  really  laid  the  foundation  of  the  revolution 

>  Nothing  fartbcr  ii  known  wllh  cenaintj  u  to  the  end  of  RegolDi ; 

151,   even  hii  minion  lo  Rome — which  is  someiinies  placed  in  503,  someiimei 

141 .    in  S'3— U  "«ry  ill  aiirslMl.     The  ialer  Romans,  who  sought  in  thf  fonunea 

and  miifonunes  of  (heir  forefalhera  mere  maleriali  for  school  Ihemes, 

made  Rugulus  Uie  proloiype  of  heroic  misfonune  as  they  made  Fabridnt 

the  prototype  of  heroic  poverty,  and  put  into  circulation  in  his  name  a 

nnniber  of  anecdota  invented  by  way  of  due  aceompaniroeot — incoD- 

-  griKMM  embellishments,  contrasting  ill  with  serious  and  lober  history. 
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which  broke  forth  in  Africa  some  years  later.  T.astly,  as  if 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  misfortune  to  the  Romans  even  as 
their  measure  of  success  had  been  filled  before,  on  the 
homeward  voyage  of  the  fleet  three-fourths  of  the  Roman 
vessels  perished  with  their  crews  in  a  violent  storm ;  only 
eighty  reached  their  port  (July  499).  The  captains  had  26fi. 
foretold   the   impending  mischief,    but   the   extemporised 

Roman  admirals  had  nevertheless  given  orders  to  sail      _ r 

After  successes  so  immense  the  Carthaginians  were  able  Recom- 
to  resume  their  offensive  operations,  which  had  long  been  ™«ccinem 
in  abeyance.  Hasdrubal  son  of  Hanno  landed  at  Lily-  io  Sicily, 
baeum  with  a  strong  force,  which  was  enabled,  particularly 
by  its  enormous  number  of  elephants — amounting  to  140 
— to  keep  the  field  against  the  Romans:  the  last  battle 
had  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
good  infantry  to  some  extent  by  elephants  and  cavalry. 
The  Romans  also  resumed  the  war  in  Sicily ;  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  invading  army  had,  as  the  voluntary  evacuation 
of  Clupea  shows,  at  once  restored  ascendency  in  the  senate 
to  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  war  in  Africa  and 
was  content  with  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  islands. 
But  for  this  purpose  too  there  was  need  of  a  fleet ;  and, 
since  that  which  had  conquered  at  Mylae,  at  Ecnomus, 
and  at  the  Hermaean  promontory  was  destroyed,  they 
built  a  new  one.  Keels  were  at  once  laid  down  for  320 
new  vessels  of  war — they  had  never  hitherto  undertaken 
the  building  of  so  many  simultaneously — and  in  the  in- 
credibly short  space  of  three  months  they  were  all  ready 
for  sea.  In  the  spring  of  500  the  Roman  fleet,  numbering  254. 
300  vessels  mostly  new,  appeared  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily ;  Panormus,  the  most  important  town  in  Cartha- 
ginian Sicily,  was  acquired  through  a  successful  attack  from 
the  seaboard,  and  the  smaller  places  there,  Soluntum, 
Cephaloedium,  and  Tyndaris,  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  so  that  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  the 
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island  Thermae  alone  was  retained  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Panormus  became  thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
the  Romans  in  Sicily,  The  war  by  land,  nevertheless, 
made  no  progress ;  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  before 
Lilybaeum,  but  the  Roman  commanders,  who  knew  not 
how  to  encounter  the  mass  of  elephants,  made  no  attempt 
to  compi;!  a  pitched  battle. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (501)  the  consuls,  instead  of  pur- 
suing sure  advantages  in  Sicily,  preferred  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  not  of  landing  but  of 
plundering  the  coast  towns.  They  accomplished  their 
object  without  opposition ;  but,  after  having  first  run 
aground  in  the  troublesome,  and  to  their  pilots  unknown, 
waters  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  whence  they  with  difficulty  got 
clear  again,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm  between  Sidly 
and  Italy,  which  cost  more  than  150  ships.  On  this 
occasion  also  the  pilots,  notwithstanding  their  representa- 
tions and  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  course  along 
the  coast,  were  obliged  by  command  of  the  consuls  to  steer 
straight  from  Panormus  across  t!ie  open  sea  to  Ostia. 

Despondency  now  seized  the  fathers  of  the  city ;  they 
resolved  to  reduce  their  war-fleet  to  sixty  sail,  and  to 
confine  the  war  by  sea  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  and  to 
the  convoy  of  transports.  Fortunately,  just  at  this  time, 
the  languishing  war  in  Sicily  took  a  more  favourable  turn. 

262.  In  the  year  50a,  Thermae,  the  last  point  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  important  island 
of  Lipara,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 

S61.  in  the  following  year  {summer  of  503)  the  consul  Lucius 
Caecilius  Metellus  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
army  of  elephants  under  the  walls  of  Panormus.  These 
animals,  which  had  been  imprudently  brought  forward, 
were  wounded  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Romans  stationed 
in  the  moat  of  the  town ;  some  of  them  fell  into  the  moat, 
and  others  fell  back  on  their  own  troops,  who  crowded  in 
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wild  disorder  along  with  the  elephants  towards  the  beach, 
that  they  might  be  picked  up  by  the  Phoenician  ships. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  were  captured,  and  the 
Carthaginian  army,  whose  strength  depended  on  these 
animals,  was  obliged  once  more  to  shut  itself  up  in  its 
fortresses.  Eryx  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
(505),  and  the  Carthaginians  retained  nothing  in  the  island  24y. 
but  Drepana  and  Lilybaeum.  Carthage  a  second  time 
offered  peace ;  but  the  victory  of  Metellus  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  enemy  gave  to  the  more  energetic  party  the 
upper  hand  in  the  senate. 

Peace  was  declined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  Siege  of 
in  earnest  the  siege  of  the  two  Sicilian  cities  and  for  this  ^'^X*^®*'™' 
purpose  to  send  to  sea  once  more  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  The 
siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  first  great  and  regular  siege  under- 
taken by  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  obstinate  known  in 
history,  was  opened  by  the  Romans  with  an  important 
success :  they  succeeded  in  introducing  their  fleet  into  the 
harbour  of  the  city,  and  in  blockading  it  on  the  side  facing 
the  sea.  The  besiegers,  however,  were  not  able  to  close 
the  sea  completely.  In  spite  of  their  sunken  vessels  and 
their  palisades,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  vigilance, 
dexterous  mariners,  accurately  acquainted  with  the  shallows 
and  channels,  maintained  with  swift-sailing  vessels  a  regular 
communication  between  the  besieged  in  the  city  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  fact 
after  some  time  a  Carthaginian  squadron  of  50  sail  suc- 
ceeded in  running  into  the  harbour,  in  throwing  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men 
into  the  city,  and  in  returning  unmolested.  The  besieging 
land  army  was  not  much  more  fortunate.  They  began 
with  a  regular  attack ;  machines  were  erected,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  batteries  had  demolished  six  of  the  towers 
flanking  the  walls,  so  that  the  breach  soon  appeared  to  be 
practicable.    But  the  able  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco 
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parried  this  assault  by  giving  orders  fttr  the  erection  of  a 
second  wall  behind  the  breach.  An  attempt  of  the 
Romans  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with  the  garrison 
was  likewise  frustrated  in  proper  time.  And,  after  a  first 
sally  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  Roman  set  of 
machines  bad  been  repulsed,  the  Carthaginians  succeeded 
during  a  stormy  night  in  effecting  their  object  Upon  this 
the  Romans  abandoned  their  preparations  for  an  assault, 
and  c(»itented  themselves  with  blockading  the  walls  by 
land  and  water.  The  prospect  of  success  in  this  way  was 
indeed  very  remote)  so  long  as  they  were  unable  wholly  to 
preclude  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels;  and  the 
army  of  the  besiegers  was  in  a  condition  not  much  better 
than  that  of  ihe  besieged  in  the  city,  because  tbeir  supplies 
were  frequently  cut  off  by  the  numerous  and  bold  light 
cavalry  of  the  Cartliaginians,  and  their  ranks  began  to  be 
thmned  by  the  diseases  indigenous  to  that  unwholesome 
region.  The  capture  of  Lilybaeum,  however,  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  a  patient  perseverance  in 
the  laborious  task,  which  promised  to  be  crowned  in  time 
with  the  desired  success. 

But  the  new  consul  Publius  Claudius  considered  the 
\  task  of  maintaining  the  investment  of  IJIyboeum  too 
trifling:  he  preferred  to  change  once  more  the  plan  of 
operations,  and  with  his  numerous  newly-manned  vessels 
suddenly  to  surprise  the  Carthaginian  fleet  which  was 
waiting  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Drepana.  With 
the  whole  blockading  squadron,  which  had  taken  on  board 
volunteers  from  the  legions,  he  started  about  midnight,  and 
sailing  in  good  order  with  his  right  wii^  by  the  shore,  and 
his  left  in  the  open  sea,  he  safely  readied  the  harbour  of 
Drepana  at  sunrise.  Here  the  Phoenician  admiral  Atarbas 
was  in  command.  Although  surprised,  he  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind  or  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
harbour,  but  as  the  Roman  ships  entered  the  harbour, 
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which  opens  to  tlie  south  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  on  the 
one  side,  he  withdrew  his  vessels  from  it  by  the  opposite 
side  which  was  still  free,  and  stationed  them  in  line  on  the 
outside.  No  other  course  remained  to  the'  Roman  admiral 
but  to  recall  as  speedily  as  possible  the  foremost  vessels 
from  the  harbour,  and  to  make  his  arrangements  for  battle 
in  like  manner  in  front  of  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  this 
retrograde  movement  he  lost  the  free  choice  of  his  position, 
and  was  obliged  to  accept  liattle  in  a  line,  which  on  the 
one  hand  was  outflanked  by  that  of  llic  enemy  to  the 
extent  of  five  ships — for  there  was  not  time  fully  to  deploy 
the  vessels  as  they  issued  frorn  the  harbour — and  on  the 
other  hand  was  crowded  so  close  on  the  shore  that  his 
vessels  could  neither  retreat,  nor  sail  behind  the  line  so  as 
to  come  to  each  other's  aid.  Not  only  was  the  battle  lost 
before  it  began,  but  the  Roman  fleet  was  so  completely 
ensnared  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  consul  indeed  escaped,  for  he  was  the  first 
who  fled ;  but  93  Roman  vessels,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  blockading  fleet,  with  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
legions  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 
It  was  the  first  and  only  great  naval  victory  which  the 
Carthaginians  gained  over  the  Romans.  Lilybaeum  was 
practically  relieved  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  for  though 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  returned  to  their  former 
position,  they  were  now  much  too  weak  seriously  to 
blockade  a  harbour  which  had  never  been  wholly  closed, 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  from  the  attack  of 
the  Carthaginian  ships  with  the  assistance  of  the  land  army. 
That  single  imprudent  act  of  an  inexperienced  and  crimin- 
ally thoughtless  officer  had  thrown  aw:iy  all  .that  had  been 
with  so  much  difficulty  attained  by  the  long  and  galling 
warfare  around  the  fortress ;  and  those  war-vessels  of  the 
Romans  which  his  presumption  had  not  forfeited  were 
sliortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  folly  of  his  colleague. 
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The  second  cunsui,  Lucius  Junius  PuUus,  who  had  received 
Roman  *^^  charge  of  l^idiny  at  Syracuse  the  suppHes  destined  for 
transport  the  amiy  at  L.ilybaeum,  and  of  convoying  the  tr.iiisports 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  island  with  a  second  Roman 
fleet  of  I30  war-vessels,  instead  of  keeping  his  ships 
together,  committed  the  error  of  allowing  the  first  convoy 
to  depart  alone  and  of  only  following  with  the  second. 
When  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral,  Carthalo,  who  with  a 
hundred  select  ships  blockaded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
port  of  l.ilybaeum,  rect^ivcd  the  intelligence,  he  proceeded 
to  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  cut  off  the  two  Ronun 
squadrons  from  each  other  by  interposing  between  them, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  shelter  in  two  harbours  of 
refuge  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Gela  and  Camarina. 
The  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  were  indeed  bravely 
repulsed  by  the  Romans  with  the  help  of  the  shore 
batteries,  which  had  for  some  time  been  erected  there  as 
everywhere  along  the  coast ;  but,  as  the  Romans  could  not 
hope  to  effect  a  junction  and  continue  their  voyage,  Car- 
thalo could  leave  the  elements  to  finish  his  work.  The 
next  great  storm,  accordingly,  completely  annihilated  the 
two  Roman  fleets  in  their  wretched  roadsteads,  while  the 
Phoenician  admiral  easily  weathered  it  on  the  open  sea 
with  his  unencumbered  and  well-managed  ships.  The 
Romans,  however,  succeeded  in  saving  the  greater  part  of 
249.  the  crews  and  cargoes  {505). 
Perpleiitr  The  Roman   senate  was  in  perplexity.     The  war  had 

^^*  now  reached  its  sixteenth  year;  and   they  seemed   to  be 

farther  from  their  object  in  the  sixteenth  than  in  (he  first 
In  this  war  four  large  fleets  had  perished,  three  of  them 
with  Roman  armies  on  board ;  a  fourth  select  land  arniy 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  Libya  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  losses  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
minor  naval  engagements,  and  by  the  battles,  and  still 
more  by  the  outpost  warfare  and  the  diseases,  of  Sicily. 
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What  a  multitude  of  human  lives  the  war  swept  away  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  burgess-ioll  merely  from 
50a  to  507  decreased  by  about  40,000,  a  sixth  part  of  the  2G2-2i7. 
entire  number;  and  this  does  not  include  the  losses  of  the 
allies,  who  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  by  sea,  and,  in 
addition,  at  least  an  equal  proportion  with  the  Romans  of 
the  warfare  by  land  Of  the  financial  loss  it  is  not  possible 
to  form  any  conception ;  but  both  the  direct  damage 
sustained  in  ships  and  maiiriel,  and  the  indirect  injury 
through  the  paralyzing  of  trade,  must  have  been  enormous. 
An  evil  still  greater  than  this  was  the  exhaustion  of  all  the 
methods  by  which  they  had  sought  to  terminate  the  war. 
They  had  tried  a  landing  in  Africa  with  their  forces  fresh 
and  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  and  had  totally  failed. 
They  had  undertaken  to  storm  Sicily  town  by  town ;  the 
lesser  places  had  fallen,  but  the  two  mighty  naval  strong- 
holds of  Lilybaeum  and  Urepana  stood  more  invincible 
than  ever.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  In  fact,  there  was  to 
some  extent  reason  for  despondency.  The  fathers  of  the 
city  liccame  faint-hearted ;  they  allowed  matters  simply  to 
take  their  course,  knowing  well  that  a  war  protracted  with- 
out object  or  end  was  more  pernicious  for  Italy  than  the 
straining  of  the  last  man  and  the  last  penny,  but  without 
that  courage  and  confidence  in  the  nation  and  in  fortune, 
which  could  demand  new  sacrifices  in  addition  to  those 
that  had  already  been  lavished  in  vain.  They  dismissed 
the  fleet ;  at  the  most  they  encouraged  privaicerina  and 
with  that  view  placed  the  war-vessels  of  the  state  at  the 
disposal  of  captains  who  were  ready  to  undertake  a  piratical 
warfare  on  their  own  account  The  war  by  land  was  con- 
tinued nominally,  because  they  could  not  do  otherwise; 
but  they  were  content  with  observing  the  Sicilian  fortresses 
and  barely  maintaining  what  they  possessed, — measures 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  fleet,  required  a  very  numerous 
army  and  extremely  costly  preparations. 
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Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  when  Carthage  was  in 
ft  position  lo  luimble  her  migbly  antagonist  She,  too,  of 
course  must  have  felt  some  ..-jihaiistion  of  resources  ;  but,  in 
the  circumstances,  the  Phoenician  finances  could  not 
possibly  be  so  disorganized  as  to  prevent  the  Carlliaginians 
ftom  continuing  the  war — which  cost  them  little  beyond 
money — offensively  and  with  ener<;y.  The  Canhaginian 
goremment,  however,  was  not  energetic,  but  on  the  «»- 
tiary  weak  and  ind<den^  unless  impelled  to  acdcm  by  an 
easy  and  sure  gain  or  by  extreme  necessity.  Glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  Roman  flee^  they  foolishly  allowed  their  own 
also  to  fall  into  decay,  and  began  after  the  example  of  tiw 
enemy  to  confine  their  operations  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
petty  warfare  in  and  aroimd  Sicily. 
!U8-S4S.  Thus  there  ensued  six  years  of  uneventful  war&re  (506- 

PMtyuM    511),  the  most  mglorious  in  the  history  of  this  century  for 
'■      Rome,  and  inglorious  also  for  the  Carthaginian  people. 
One  man,  however,  among  the  latter  thought  and  acted 
Hunilear     differently  from  his   nation.      Hamilcar,  named   Barak  or 
""'''*■        Barcas  ((>.  lightning),  a  young  officer  of  much  promise, 
M7.  took  over  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily  in  the  year  507, 
His  army,  like  every  Carthaginian  one,  was  defective  in  a 
trustworthy  and  experienced  infantry ;  and  the  government, 
although  it  was  perhaps  in  a  position  to  create  such  an 
infantry  and  at  any  rate  was  bound  to  make  the  attempt, 
contented  itself  with  passively  looking  on  at  its  defeats  or 
■t  most  with  nailing  the  defeated  generals  to  the  crossL 
Hamilcar  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 
He  knew  well  that  his  mercenaries  (verc  as  indifferent  to 
Carthage  as  to  Rome,  and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his 
government  not  Phoenician  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at 
the  best  a  permission  to  save  his  country  with  his  troops  in 
his  own  way,  provided  it  cost  nothing.     But  he  knew  him- 
self also,   and    he    knew    men.       His    mercenaries   cared 
noiliing  for  Carthage  ;  but  a  true  general  is  able  to  sub- 
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sdtute  his  own  person  for  his  country  in  the  affections  of 
his  soldiers ;  and  such  an  one  was  this  young  commander. 
After  he  had  accustomed  }iis  men  to  face  the  legionaries  in 
the  warfare  of  outposts  before  Drepana  and  Lilybaeum,  he 
established  himself  with  his  force  on  Mount  Ercte  (Monte 
Pellegrino  near  Palermo),  which  commands  like  a  fortress 
the  neighbouring  country ;  and  making  them  settle  there 
with  their  wives  and  children,  levied  contributions  from 
the  plains,  while  Phoenician  privateers  plundered  the 
Italian  coast  as  far  as  Cumae.  He  thus  provided  his 
people  with  copious  supplies  without  asking  money  from 
the  Carthaginians,  and,  keeping  up  the  communication 
with  Drepana  by  sea,  he  threatened  to  surprise  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Panormus  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Not 
only  were  the  Romans  unable  to  expel  him  from  his  strong- 
hold, but  after  the  struggle  had  lasted  awhile  at  Ercte, 
Hamilcar  formed  for  himself  another  similar  position  at 
Eryx.  This  mountain,  which  bore  half-way  up  the  town  of 
the  same  name  and  on  its  summit  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,' 
had  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made 
it  a  basis  for  annoying  Drepana.  Hamilcar  deprived 
them  of  the  town  and  besieged  the  temple,  while  the 
Romans  in  turn  blockaded  him  from  the  plain.  The  Celtic 
deserters  from  the  Carthaginian  army  who  were  stationed 
by  the  Romans  at  the  forlorn  post  of  the  temple — a  reck- 
less pack  of  marauders,  who  in  the  course  of  this  siege 
plundered  the  temple  and  perpetrated  every  sort  of  outrage 
— defended  the  sunmiit  of  the  rock  with  desperate 
courage ;  but  Hamilcar  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  again 
dislodged  from  the  town,  and  kept  his  communications 
constantly  open  by  sea  with  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of 
Drepana.  The  war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  turn 
more  and  more  unfavourable  for  the  Romans.  The 
Roman  state  was  losing  in  that  warfare  its  money  and  its 
soldiers,  and   the  Roman   generals   their  repute ;   it  was 
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already  dear  that  no  Roman  general  was  a  match  for 
Hamilcar,  and  the  time  might  be  calculated  when  even  the 
Carthaginian  mercenary  would  be  able  boldly  to  measure 
himself  against  the  legionaiy.  The  privateers  of  Hamilcar 
appeared  with  ever-increasing  audacity  on  the  Italian  coast : 
already  a  praetor  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  a  band  of  Carthaginian  rovers  which  had  landed 
there.  A  few  years  more,  and  Hamilcar  might  with  bis 
fleet  have  accomplished  from  Sicily  what  his  son  sub- 
sequently undertook  by  the  land  route  from  Spain. 

Afkei  The  Roman  senate,  however,  persevered  in  its  inaction; 

P"4wni.  ^^  desponding  party  for  once  had  the  majority  there.  At 
length  a  number  of  sagacious  and  high-spirited  men 
determined  to  save  the  state  even  without  the  interposition 
of  the  government,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous 
Sicilian  war.  Successful  corsair  expeditions,  if  they  had 
not  raised  the  courage  of  the  nation,  had  aroused  energy 
and  hope  in  a  portion  of  the  people;  they  had  already 
joined  together  to  form  a  squadron,  burnt  down  Hippo  on 
the  African  coasi,  and  sustained  a  successful  nava]  conflict 
with  the  Carthaginians  off  Panormus.  By  a  private  sub- 
scription— such  as  had  been  resorted  to  in  Athens  also, 
but  not  on  so  magnificent  a  scale— ^  the  wealthy  and 
patriotic  Romans  equipped  a  war  fleet,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  supplied  by  the  ships  built  for  privateering  and 
the  practised  crews  which  they  contained,  and  which 
altogether  was  far  more  carefully  fitted  out  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case  in  the  shipbuilding  of  the  state. 
This  fact — that  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  a  severe  war  voluntarily  presented  to  the  state  two 
hundred  ships  of  ihc  line,  manned  by  60,000  sailors — 
stands  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The 
consul  Gaius  Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of 
conducting  this  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  seas,  met  there  with 
almost    no   opiiosition :    the   two  or   three   Carthaginian 
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vessels,  with  which  Hamilcar  had  made  his  corsair  expedi- 
tions, disappeared  before  the  superior  force,  and  almost 
without  resistance  the  Romans  occupied  the  harbours  of 
Lilybaeum  and  Drepana,  the  siege  of  which  was  now 
undertaken  with  energy  by  water  and  by  land.  Carthage 
was  completely  taken  by  surprise ;  even  the  two  fortresses, 
weakly  provisioned,  were  in  great  danger.  A  fleet  was 
equipped  at  home ;  but  with  all  the  haste  which  they  dis- 
played, the  year  came  to  an  end  without  any  appearance  of 
Carthaginian  sails  in  the  Sicilian  waters ;  and  when  at 
length,  in  the  spring  of  513,  the  hurriedly-prepared  vessels  241. 
appeared  in  the  offing  of  Drepana,  they  deserved  the  name 
of  a  fleet  of  transports  rather  than  that  of  a  war  fleet  ready 
for  action.  The  Phoenicians  had  hoped  to  land  undis-  Victory  of 
turbed,  to  disembark  their  stores,  and  to  be  able  to  take  on  theuSnd 
board  the  troops  requisite  for  a  naval  battle ;  but  the  Aegusa. 
Roman  vessels  intercepted  them,  and  forced  them,  when 
about  to  sail  from  the  island  of  Hiera  (now  Maritima)  for 
Drepana,  to  accept  battle  near  the  little  island  of  Aegusa 
(Favignana)  (10  March,  513).  The  issue  was  not  for  a  241. 
moment  doubtful ;  the  Roman  fleet,  well  built  and  manned, 
and  admirably  handled  by  the  able  praetor  Publius  Valerius 
Falto  (for  a  wound  received  before  Drepana  still  confined 
the  consul  Catulus  to  his  bed),  defeated  at  the  first  blow 
the  heavily  laden  and  poorly  and  inadequately  manned 
vessels  of  the  enemy;  fifty  were  sunk,  and  with  seventy 
prizes  the  victors  sailed  into  the  port  of  Lilybaeum. 
The  last  great  effort  of  the  Roman  patriots  had  borne 
fruit ;  it  brought  victory,  and  with  victory  peace. 

The  Carthaginians  first  crucified  the  unfortunate  admiral  Conclnskm 
— a  step  which  did  not  alter  the  position  of  affairs — and  ° 
then  despatched  to  the  Sicilian  general  unlimited  authority 
to  conclude  a  peace.     Hamilcar,  who  saw  his  heroic  labours 
of  seven  years  undone  by  the  fault  of  others,  magnanimously 
submitted  to  what  was  inevitable  without  on  that  account 
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sacrificing  either  his  military  honour,  or  his  nation,  or  his 
own  designs.  Sicily  indeed  could  not  be  retained,  seeing 
that  the  Romans  had  now  command  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Carih.iginian  government,  which 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  (ill  its  empty  treasury  by  a  state- 
loan  in  Egypt,  would  make  even  any  further  attempt  to 
vanquish  the  Roman  (leet  He  therefore  surrendered  Sicily. 
The  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Carthaginian  rtate 
and  territory,  on  the  other  hand,  were  expressly  recognized 
in  the  usual  form ;  Rome  binding  herself  not  to  eata  into 
•  separate  alliance  with  the  confederates  of  Caidiagc^  and 
Carthage  eng^^ing  not  to  enter  into  separate  alliance  with 
the  confederates  of  Rome, — that  ia,  with  their  respective 
subject  and  dependent  communities;  neither  was  to  com- 
mence war,  or  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  undertake 
recruiting  within  the  other's  dominions.'  The  secottdary 
stipulations  included,  of  course,  the  gratuitous  return  of  the 
Roman  prisoners  of  war  and  the  payment  of  a  war  con- 
tribution ;  but  the  demand  of  Catulus  that  Hamilcar  should 
deliver  up  his  arms  and  the  Roman  deserters  was  resolutely 
refused  by  the  Carthaginian,  and  with  success.  Catulus 
desisted  from  his  second  request,  and  allowed  the  Phoeni- 
cians a  free  departure  from  Sicily  for  the  moderate  ransom 
of  18  denarii  (12s.)  per  man. 

If  the  continuance  of  the  war  appeared  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians undesirable,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
these  terms.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  wish  to  bring  to 
Rome  peace  as  well  as  triumph,  the  recollection  of  Reguhis 
and  of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  consideration 
that  such  a  patriotic  effort  as  had  at  last  decided  the  victory 
could  neither  -be  enjoined  nor  repeated,  perhaps  even  the 

'  Tie  (talemenl  (Zoa.  viiL  17)  ihat  (be  Cuthaginiana  had  (o  promise 
that  thej  would  not  send  any  vessels  of  w»r  inlo  Ihe  terrilories  of  Ihe 
Roman  iTniinachjf — and  Ihertfore  not  10  Syracuse,  perhaps  even  noi  10 
MauQia — soundi  ctediblD  eoough ;  bnl  Ihe  ten  oT  the  treaty  lays  nothing 
(rfit  (Polyb.  iiL  37]. 
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personal  character  of  Hamilcar,  concurred  in  influencing 
the  Roman  general  to  yield  so  much  as  he  did.  It  is 
certain  that  there  iras  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  of 
peace  at  Rome,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  the  patriots  who  had  accomplished 
the  equipment  of  the  last  fleet,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  it. 
We  do  not  know  with  what  view  this  was  done,  and  there- 
fore we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  opponents  of 
the  proposed  peace  in  reality  rejected  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  some  further  concessions  from  the 
enemy,  or  whether,  remembering  that  Regulus  had  sum- 
moned Carthage  to  surrender  her  political  independence, 
they  were  resolved  to  continue  the  war  till  they  had  gained 
that  end — so  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  peace, 
but  a  question  of  conquest.  If  the  refusal  took  place  with 
the  former  view,  it  was  presumably  raistakea ;  compared 
with  the  gain  of  Sicily  eveiy  other  concession  was  of 
little  moment,  and  looking  to  the  determination  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  Hamilcar,  it  was  very  rash  to  stake 
the  securing  of  the  principal  gain  on  the  attainment  of 
secondary  objects.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  party  opposed 
to  the  peace  regarded  the  complete  political  annihilation  of 
Carthage  as  the  only  end  of  the  struggle  that  would  satisfy 
the  Roman  community,  it  showed  political  tact  and  anticipa- 
tion of  coming  events ;  but  whether  the  resources  of  Rome 
would  have  sufficed  to  renew  the  expedition  of  Regulus  and 
to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  might  be  required  not  merely  to 
break  the  courage  but  to  breach  the  walls  of  the  mighty 
Phoenician  city,  is  another  question,  to  which  no  one  now 
can  venture  to  give  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  answer. 
At  last  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  was 
entrusted  to  a  commission  which  was  to  decide  it  upon  the 
spot  in  Sicily.  It  confirmed  the  proposal  in  substance; 
only,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Carthage  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  was  raised  to  3300  talents  {;^79o,ooo),  a  third  of 
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which  was  to  be  jjaid  down  at  once,  and  ihe  remainder  in 
ten  annual  insulmetits.  The  definitive  treaty  included,  in 
addition  to  the  surrender  of  Sicily,  the  cession  also  of  the 
islands  between  ^uLily  and  Italy,  but  this  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  alteration  of  detail  made  on  revision ;  for  it 
is  self-evident  that  Carthage,  when  surrendering  Sicily, 
could  hardly  desire  to  retain  the  island  of  Lipara  which 
had  long  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the 
suspicion,  that  an  ambiguous  stipulation  was  intentionally 
introduced  into  the  treaty  with  reference  to  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  is  unworthy  and  improbable. 

Thus  at  length  they  came  to  terms.  The  unconquered 
general  of  a  vanquished  nation  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains which  he  had  defended  so  long,  and  delivered  to  the 
new  masters  of  the  island  the  fortresses  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  hdii  in  their  uninterrupted  possession  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years,  and  from  whose  walls  all  assaults  of  the 
Hellenes  had  recoiled  unsuccessful.     The  west  had  peace 

larkj  Let  US  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  conflict,  which  ex- 

,^  tended  the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  the  circling  sea  that 
inci  of  encloses  the  peninsula.  It  was  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  severe  which  the  Romans  ever  waged  j  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  decisive  battle  were  unborn 
when  the  contest  began.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  incom- 
parably noble  incidents  which  it  now  and  again  presented, 
we  can  scarcely  name  any  war  which  the  Romans  managed 
so  wretchedly  and  with  such  vacillation,  both  in  a  militrtry 
and  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. The  contest  occurred  amidst  a  transition  in  their 
political  system — the  transition  from  an  Italian  policy, 
which  no  longer  sufficed,  to  the  policy  befitting  a  great 
state,  which  had  not  yet  been  found.  The  Roman  senate 
and  the  Roman  military  system  were  excellently  organized 
for  a  purely  Italian  policy.     The  wars  which  such  a  policy 
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provoked  were  purely  (  oiUincntal  wars,  and  always  reeled 
on  the  cai)ital  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  as 
the  ultimate  basis  of  operations,  and  proximately  on  the 
chain  of  Roman  fortresses.  The  problems  to  be  solved 
were  mainly  tactical,  not  strategical ;  marches  and  operations 
occupied  but  a  subordinate,  battles  held  the  firsts  place; 
fortress  warfare  was  in  its  infancy;  the  sea  and  naval  war 
hardly  crossed  men's  thoughts  even  incidentally.  We 
can  easily  understand — especially  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  battles  of  that  period,  where  the  naked  weapon 
predominated,  it  was  really  the  hand-to-hand  encounter 
that  proved  decisive — how  a  deliberative  assembly  might 
direct  such  operations,  and  how  any  one  who  just  was 
burgomaster  might  command  the  troops.  All  this  was 
changed  in  a  moment.  The  field  of  battle  stretched  away 
to  an  incalculable  distance,  to  the  unknown  regions  of 
another  continent,  and  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  sea; 
every  wave  was  a  highway  for  the  enemy ;  from  any  harbour 
he  might  be  expected  to  issue  for  his  onward  march.  The 
siege  of  strong  places,  particularly  maritime  fortresses,  in* 
which  the  first  tacticians  of  Greece  had  failed,  had  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  attempted  by  the  Romans.  A  land 
army  and  the  system  of  a  civic  militia  no  longer  sufficed. 
It  was  essential  to  create  a  fleet,  and,  what  was  more 
difficult,  to  employ  it ;  it  was  essential  to  find  out  the  true 
points  of  attack  and  defence,  to  combine  and  to  direct 
masses,  to  calculate  expeditions  extending  over  long  periods 
and  great  distances,  and  to  adjust  their  co-operation  ;  if 
these  things  were  not  attended  to,  even  an  enemy  far  weaker 
in  the  tactics  of  the  field  might  easily  vanquish  a  stronger 
opponent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  such  an  exigency  slipped  from  the  hands  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  and  of  commanding  burgomasters  ? 

It  was  plain,   that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Romans  did  not  know  what  they  were  undertaking ;  it  was 
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only  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  the  inadequacies 
of  their  system,  one  after  another,  forced  themselves  on 
their  notice — the  want  of  a  naval  power,  the  lack  of  fixed 
military  leadership,  the  insutBciency  of  their  generals,  the 
total  usekssness  of  their  admirals.  In  part  these  evils 
were  remedied  by  energy  and  good  fortune;  as  was  the 
case  with  the  want  of  a  fleeL  That  mighty  creation,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  grand  makeshift,  and  always  remained  so. 
A  Roman  fleet  was  formed,  but  it  was  rendered  national 
only  in  name,  and  was  always  treated  with  the  affection 
of  a  stepmother ;  the  naval  service  continued  to  be  little 
esteemed  in  comparison  with  the  high  honour  of  serving 
in  the  legions ;  the  naval  officers  were  in  great  part  Italian 
Greeks  ;  the  crews  were  composed  of  subjects  or  even  of 
slaves  and  outca-its.  The  Itilian  farmer  was  at  all  times 
distntstful  of  tlie  sea ;  and  of  the  three  things  in  his  life 
which  Cato  regretted  one  was,  that  he  had  travelled  by 
sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land.  This  result  arose 
partly  out  of  (he  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  vessels  were  oared 
galleys  and  the  service  of  the  oar  can  scarcely  be  ennobled; 
but  the  Romans  might  at  least  have  formed  separate 
legions  of  marines  and  t:iken  steps  towards  the  rearing  of 
a  class  of  Roman  naval  ofhcer^.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
impulse  of  the  nation,  they  should  have  made  it  their  aim 
gradually  to  establish  a  naval  force  important  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  sailing  power  and  practice,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  they  had  a  valuable  nucleus  in  the  privateering 
that  was  developed  during  the  long  war ;  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  done  by  the  government.  Nevertheless  the 
Roman  fleet  with  its  unwieldy  grandeur  was  the  noblest 
creation  of  genius  in  this  war,  and,  as  at  its  beginning,  so 
at  its  close  it  was  the  fleet  that  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Rome. 

Far  more  difficult  to  be  overcome  were  those  deficiencies, 
wbicb  could  not  be  remedied  without  an  alteration  of  the 
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constitution.  That  the  senate,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  contending  parties  within  it,  should  leap  from  one 
system  of  conducting  the  war  to  another,  and  perpetrate 
errors  so  incredible  as  the  evacuation  of  Clupea  and  the 
repeated  dismantling  of  the  fleet ;  that  the  general  of  one 
year  should  lay  siege  to  Sicilian  towns,  and  his  successor, 
instead  of  compelling  them  to  surrender,  should  pillage  the 
African  coast  or  think  proper  to  risk  a  naval  battle ;  and 
that  at  any  rate  the  supreme  command  should  by  law 
change  hands  every  year — all  these  anomalies  could  not  be 
done  away  without  stirring  constitutional  questions  the 
solution  of  which  was  more  difficult  than  the  building  of  a 
fleet,  but  as  little  could  their  retention  be  reconciled  with 
the  requirements  of  such  a  war.  Above  all,  moreover, 
neither  the  senate  nor  the  generals  could  at  once  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  mode  of  conducting  war.  The 
campaign  of  Regulus  is  an  instance  how  singularly  they 
adhered  to  the  idea  that  superiority  in  tactics  decides  every- 
thing. There  are  few  generals  who  have  had  such  successes 
thrown  as  it  were  into  their  lap  by  fortune :  in  the  year 
498  he  stood  precisely  where  Scipio  stood  fifty  years  later,  266. 
with  this  diflerence,  that  he  had  no  Hannibal  and  no 
experienced  army  arrayed  against  him.  But  the  senate 
withdrew  half  the  army,  as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  in  blind 
reliance  on  that  superiority  the  general  remained  where  he 
was,  to  be  beaten  in  strategy,  and  accepted  battle  when  it 
was  oflered  to  him,  to  be  beaten  also  in  tactics.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Regulus  was  an  able  and  experi- 
enced general  of  his  kind.  The  rustic  method  of  warfare, 
by  which  Etruria  and  Samnium  had  been  won,  was  the 
very  cause  of  the  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Tunes.  The 
principle,  quite  right  in  its  own  province,  that  every  true 
burgher  is  fit  for  a  general,  was  no  longer  applicable ;  the 
new  system  of  war  demanded  the  employment  of  generals 
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who  had  a  military  training  and  a  military  eye,  and  every 
burgomaster  had  not  those  qualities  The  arnuigement 
was  however  still  worse,  by  which  the  chief  command  of 
the  fleet  was  treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  land  army,  and  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  president 
of  the  city  thought  himself  able  to  act  the  part  not  of 
general  only,  but  of  admiral  toa  The  worst  disasters 
which  Rome  suffered  in  this  war  were  due  not  to  the  storms 
and  still  less  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  the  presumptuous 
folly  of  its  own  citizen-admiial& 

Rome  was  victorious  at  last  But  her  acquiescence  in 
a  gain  &r  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded  and  indeed 
offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the  peace 
encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace ; 
and  if  Rome  was  the  victor,  she  was  indebted  for  her 
victory  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  to 
the  energy  of  her  citizens,  but  still  more  to  the  errors  of 
her  enemies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war — errors  far  surpassing 
even  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  ITALY  TO   ITS   NATURAL  BOUNDARIES. 

The  Italian  confederacy  as  it  emerged  from  the  crises  of  Natural 
the  fifth  century — or,  in  other  words,  the  State  of  Italy —  of  "uly.  ** 
united  the  various  civic  and  cantonal  communities  from  the 
Apennines   to   the   Ionian   Sea   under   the  hegemony  of 
Rome.      But  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  these 
limits   were   already  overpassed   in  both   directions,  and 
Italian   communities  belonging    to   the   confederacy   had 
sprung  up  beyond  the  Apennines  and  beyond  the  sea.     In 
the  north  the  republic,  in  revenge  for  ancient  and  recent 
wrongs,  had  ahready  in  471  annihilated  the  Celtic  Senones  j  283. 
in  the  south,  through  the  great  war  from  490  to  513,  it  264-241. 
had  dislodged  the  Phoenicians  from  the  island  of  Sicily. 
In  the  north  there  belonged  to  the  combination  headed  by 
Rome  the  Latin  town  of  Ariminum  (besides  the  burgess-  ^% 

settlement  of  Sena),  in  the  south  the  community  of  the 
Mamertines  in  Messana,  and  as  both  were  nationally  of 
Italian  origin,  so  both  shared  in  the  common  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  Italian  confederacy.  It  was  probably 
the  pressure  of  events  at  the  moment  rather  than  any  com- 
prehensive political  calculation,  that  gave  rise  to  these 
extensions  of  the  confederacy ;  but  it  was  natural  that  now 
at  least,  after  the  great  successes  achieved  against  Carthage, 
new  and  wider  views  of  policy  should  dawn  upon  the  Roman 
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goverament — ^riews  wbidi  even  otfaowne  wne  dmoMly 
enough  suggested  bj  the  physicil  feotures  of  the  peninsufaL 
Alike  in  a  political  and  in  a  militaij  point  of  view  Rome 
was  justi6ed  in  shifting  its  northern  boondaij  from  the  loir 
and  easily  crossed  Apeimines  to  die  wi^tj  moontain-wall 
that  separates  northern  from  southern  Europe,  die  Al^  and 
in  combining  with  the  soven^nty  of  Italy  the  aoyereignty 
of  the  seas  and  islands  on  die  wesi  and  east  of  die  penin- 
sula; and  now,  when  fay  die  eipalsion  of  die  Phoenicians 
from  Sicily  the  most  difficult  portion  of  die  task  had  bden 
already  achieved,  various  circumstances  united  to  fiicilitate 
its  completion  by  the  Roman  government 
Skflj  a  de-  In  the  western  sea  which  was  of  frr  more  aoooont  fisr 
^^^^^  Italy  than  the  Adriatic^  the  most  important  position,  die 
large  and  fertile  island  of  Sdly  copiously  furnished  widi 
harbours,  had  been  by  the  peace  with  Carthage  transfierred 
for  the  most  part  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  King 
Hiero  of  Syracuse  indeed,  who  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years  of  the  war  had  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  might  have  had  a  fair  claim  to  an 
extension  of  territory ;  but,  if  Roman  policy  had  b^un  the 
war  with  the  resolution  of  tolerating  only  secondary  states 
in  the  island,  the  views  of  the  Romans  at  its  close  decidedly 
tended  towards  the  seizure  of  Sicily  for  themselves.  Hiero 
might  be  content  that  his  territory — namely,  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  district  of  Syracuse,  the  domains  of  Elorus, 
Neetum,  Acrae,  Leontini,  Megara,  and  Tauromenium — 
and  his  independence  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  were 
(for  want  of  any  pretext  to  curtail  them)  left  to  him  in  their 
former  compass ;  he  might  well  be  content  that  the  war 
between  the  two  great  powers  had  not  ended  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  and  that  there 
consequently  still  remained  at  least  a  possibility  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  intermediate  power  in  Sicily.  In  the 
remaining  and   by  far  the   larger   portion   of  Sicily,   at 
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Panormus,  Lilybaeum,  Agrigentum,  Messana,  the  Romans 
effected  a  permanent  settlement 

They  only  regretted  that  the  possession  of  that  beautiful  Sardinia 

.  .       «  1  ,  •  Roman. 

island  was  not  enough  to  convert  the  western  waters  into  a 
J(.oman  inland  sea,  so  long  as  Sardinia  still  remained 
Carthaginian.  Soon,  however,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  there  appeared  an  unexpected  prospect  of  wresting 
from  the  Carthaginians  this  second  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Africa,  immediately  after  peace  had  been  The 
concluded  with  Rome,  the  mercenaries  and  the  subjects  of  sJn^^joiJ 
the  Phoenicians  joined  in  a  common  revolt  The  blame 
of  the  dangerous  insurrection  was  mainly  chargeable  on  the 
Carthaginian  government.  In  the  last  years  of  the  war 
Hamilcar  had  not  been  able  to  pay  his  Sicilian  mercenaries 
as  formerly  from  his  own  resources,  and  he  had  vainly 
requested  that  money  might  be  sent  to  him  from  home  ;  he 
might,  he  was  told,  send  his  forces  to  Africa  to  be  paid 
off.  He  obeyed ;  but  as  he  knew  the  men,  he  prudently 
embarked  them  in  small  subdivisions,  that  the  authorities 
might  pay  them  off  by  troops  or  might  at  least  separate 
them,  and  thereupon  he  laid  down  his  command.  But  all 
his  precautions  were  thwarted  not  so  much  by  the  emptiness 
of  the  exchequer,  as  by  the  collegiate  method  of  transacting 
business  and  the  folly  of  the  bureaucracy.  They  waited  till 
the  whole  army  was  once  more  united  in  Libya,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  curtail  the  pay  promised  to  the  men.  Of 
course  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops,  and  the 
hesitating  and  cowardly  demeanour  of  the  authorities  showed 
the  mutineers  what  they  might  dare.  Most  of  them  were 
natives  of  the  districts  ruled  by,  or  dependent  on,  Carthage; 
they  knew  the  feelings  which  had  been  provoked  throughout 
these  districts  by  the  slaughter  decreed  by  the  government 
after  the  expedition  of  Regulus  (p.  184)  and  by  the  fearful 
pressure  of  taxation,  and  they  knew  also  the  character  of 
their   government,   which    never   kept    faith    and    never 
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pardoned;  they  were  well  aware  of  what  awaited  them, 
should  they  disperse  to  their  homes  with  pay  exacted  by 
mutiny.  The  Carthaginians  had  for  long  been  digging  the 
mine,  and  they  now  themselves  supplied  the  men  who  could 
not  but  explode  it  Like  wildfire  the  revolution  spread 
from  garrison  to  garrison,  from  village  to  village;  die 
Libyan  women  contributed  their  ornaments  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  mercenaries ;  a  number  of  Carthaginian 
citizens,  amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  became  the  victims  of  the  in- 
furiated multitude ;  Carthage  was  ahready  besieged  on  two 
sides,  and  the  Carthaginian  army  marching  out  of  the  dty 
was  totally  routed  in  consequence  of  the  blundering  of  its 
unskilful  leader. 

When  the  Romans  thus  saw  their  hated  and  still  dreaded 
foe  involved  in  a  greater  danger  than  any  ever  brought  on 
that  foe  by  the  Roman  wars,  they  began  more  and  more  to 
241.  regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  5 1 3 — ^which,  if  it  was 
not  in  reality  precipitate,  now  at  least  appeared  so  to  all — 
and  to  forget  how  exhausted  at  that  time  their  own  state 
had  been  and  how  powerful  had  then  been  the  standing  of 
their  Carthaginian  rival  Shame  indeed  forbade  their 
entering  into  communication  openly  with  the  Carthaginian 
rebels ;  in  fact,  they  gave  an  exceptional  permission  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  levy  recruits  for  this  war  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
hibited Italian  mariners  from  dealing  with  the  Libyans. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  government  of  Rome 
was  very  earnest  in  these  acts  of  friendly  alliance ;  for,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  dealings  between  the  African  insurgents 
and  the  Roman  mariners  continued,  and  when  Hamilcar, 
whom  the  extremity  of  the  peril  had  recalled  to  the  command 
of  the  Carthaginian  army,  seized  and  imprisoned  a  number 
of  Italian  captains  concerned  in  these  dealings,  the  senate^ 
interceded  for  them  with  the  Carthaginian  government  and 
procured  their  release.     The  insurgents  themselves  appeared 
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to  recognize  in  the  Romans  their  natural  allies.  The 
garrisons  in  Sardinia,  which  like  the  rest  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  had  declared  in  flavour  of  the  insurgents,  offered  the 
pK)ssession  of  the  island  to  the  Romans,  when  they  saw  that 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  un- 
conquered  mountaineers  of  the  interior  (about  515);  and  289. 
similar  offers  came  even  from  the  community  of  Utica, 
which  had  likewise  taken  part  in  the  revolt  and  was 
now  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Hamilcar.  The 
latter  suggestion  was  declined  by  the  Romans,  chiefly 
doubtless  because  its  acceptance  would  have  carried 
them  beyond  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  and 
therefore  farther  than  the  Roman  government  was 
then  disposed  to  go ;  on  the  other  hand  they  enter- 
tained the  offers  of  the  Sardinian  mutineers,  and  took 
over  from  them  the  portion  of  Sardinia  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  (516).  In  this  in-  288. 
stance,  even  more  than  in  the  affair  of  the  Mamertines,  the 
Romans  were  justly  liable  to  the  reproach  that  the  great 
and  victorious  burgesses  had  not  disdained  to  fraternize  and 
share  the  spoil  with  a  venal  pack  of  mercenaries,  and  had 
not  sufficient  self-denial  to  prefer  the  course  enjoined  by 
justice  and  by  honour  to  the  gain  of  the  moment  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  troubles  reached  their  height  just 
about  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Sardinia,  were  silent 
for  the  time  being  as  to  the  unwarrantable  violence ;  but, 
after  this  peril  had  been,  contrary  to  the  expectations  and 
probably  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  Romans,  averted  by 
the  genius  of  Hamilcar,  and  Carthage  had  been  reinstated  to 
her  full  sovereignty  in  Africa  (517),  Carthaginian  envoys  237. 
immediately  appeared  at  Rome  to  require  the  restitution  of 
Sardinia.  But  the  Romans,  not  inclined  to  restore  their 
booty,  replied  with  frivolous  or  at  any  rate  irrelevant  com- 
plaints as  to  all  sorts  of  injuries  which  they  alleged  that  the 
Carthaginians  had   inflicted   on  the   Roman   traders,  and 
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hastened  to  declare  war;^  the  principle,  that  in  politics 
power  is  the  measure  of  right,  appeared  in  its  naked 
effrontery.  Just  resentment  uiged  the  Carthaginians  to 
accept  that  ofifer  of  war;  had  Catulus  insisted  upon  the 
cession  of  Sardinia  five  years  before,  the  war  would  prob- 
ably have  pursued  its  course.  But  now,  when  both  islands 
were  lost,  when  Libya  was  in  a  ferment,  and  when  the  state 
was  weakened  to  the  utmost  by  its  twenty-four  years' 
struggle  with  Rome  and  the  dreadful  dvil  war  that  had 
raged  for  nearly  five  years  more,  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  It  was  only  after  repeated  entreaties,  and  after 
the  Phoenicians  had  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  Rome  a 
compensation  of  1200  talents  (^£^2 92,000)  for  the  warlike 
preparations  which  had  been  wantonly  occasioned,  that  the 

Conicm.  Romans  reluctantly  desisted  from  war.  Thus  the  Romans 
acquired  Sardinia  almost  without  a  struggle ;  to  which  they 
added  Corsica,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  Etruscans, 
where  perhaps  some  detached  Roman  garrisons  still  remained 
over  from  the  last  war  (p.  177).  In  Sardinia,  however,  and 
still  more  in  the  rugged  Corsica,  the  Romans  restricted 
themselves,  just  as  the  Phoenicians  had  done,  to  an 
occupation  of  the  coasts.  With  the  natives  in  the  interior 
they  were  continually  engaged  in  war  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  hunting  them  like  wild  beasts;  they  baited 
them  with  dogs,  and  carried  what  they  captured  to  the  slave 
market ;  but  they  undertook  no  real  conquest.  They  had 
occupied  the  islands  not  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the 
security  of  Italy.  Now  that  the  confederacy  possessed  the 
three  large  islands,  it  might  call  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  its  own. 

Method  of        The  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  the  western  sea  of  Italy 

adminis-      introduced  into  the  state  administration  of  Rome  a  distinc- 
tMUon  in 

ihe  trans-  i  That  the  cession  of  the  islands  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  which 

marine  pos-  the  peace  of  513  prescribed   to  the  Carthaginians,  did  not   include  the 

sessions.        cession  of  Sardinia  is  a  settled  point  (p.  198) ;  but  the  statement,  that  the 

241.    Romans  made  that  a  pretext  for  their  occupation  of  the  island  three  years 

after  the  peace,  is  ill  attested.     Had  they  done  so,  they  would  merdy  have 

added  a  diplomatic  folly  to  the  political  effronteiy. 
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tion,  which  to  all  appearance  originated  in  mere  considera- 
tions of  convenience  and  almost  accidentally,  but  neverthe- 
less came  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  for  all  time 
following — the  distinction  between  the  continental  and 
transmarine  forms  of  administration,  or  to  use  the 
appellations  afterwards  current,  the  distinction  between 
Italy  and  the  provinces.  Hitherto  the  two  chief  magistrates 
of  the  community,  the  consuls,  had  not  had  any  legally 
defined  sphere  of  action ;  on  the  contrary  their  official  field 
extended  as  far  as  the  Roman  government  itself.  Of  course, 
however,  in  practice  they  made  a  division  of  functions 
between  them,  and  of  course  also  they  were  bound  in  every 
particular  department  of  their  duties  by  the  enactments 
existing  in  regard  to  it ;  the  jurisdiction,  for  instance,  over 
Roman  citizens  had  in  every  case  to  be  left  to  the  praetor, 
and  in  the  Latin  and  other  autonomous  communities  the 
existing  treaties  had  to  be  respected.  The  four  quaestors 
who  Kad  been  since  487  distributed  throughout  Italy  did  267. 
not,  formally  at  least,  restrict  the  consular  authority,  for  in 
Italy,  just  as  in  Rome,  they  were  regarded  simply  as  auxi- 
liary magistrates  dependent  on  the  consuls.  This  mode  of 
administration  appears  to  have  been  at  first  extended  also 
to  the  territories  taken  from  Carthage,  and  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  to  have  been  governed  for  some  years  by  quaestors 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  consuls ;  but  the  Romans 
must  very  soon  have  become  practically  convinced  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  have  superior  magistrates  specially 
appointed  for  the  transmarine  regions.  As  they  had  been  Provincial 
obliged  to  abandon  the  concentration  of  the  Roman  jurisdic-  P™^^*"* 
tion  in  the  person  of  the  praetor  as  the  community  became 
enlarged,  and  to  send  to  the  more,  remote  districts  deputy 
judges  (p.  67),  so  now  (527)  the  concentration  of  adminis-  227. 
trative  and  military  power  in  the  person  of  the  consuls  had 
to  be  abandoned.  For  each  of  the  new  transmarine  regions 
— viz.  Sicily,  and   Sardinia  with  Corsica  annexed  to  it — 
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there  was  appointed  a  special  auxiliary  consul,  who  was  in 
rank  and  title  inferior  to  the  consul  and  equal  to  the 
praetor,  but  otherwise  was — like  the  consul  in  earlier  times 
before  the  praetorship  was  instituted — in  his  own  sphere  of 
action  at  once  commander-in-chie^  chief  magistrate,  and 
supreme  judge.  The  direct  administration  of  finance  alone 
was  withheld  from  these  new  chief  magistrates,  as  Mm  the 
first  it  had  been  withhdd  firom  the  consuls  (L  322) ;  one  Of 
more  quaestors  were  assigned  to  them,  who  were  in  every  way 
indeed  subordinate  to  them,  and  were  their  assistants  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  in  command,  but  yet  had  speci- 
ally to  manage  the  finances  and  to  render  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration to  the  senate  after  having  laid  down  their  office. 
This  difference  in  the  supreme  administrative  power  was 
the  essential  distinction  between  the  transmarine  and  con- 
tinental possessions.  The  principles  on  which  Rome  had 
organized  the  dependent  lands  in  Italy,  were  in  great 
part  transferred  also  to  the  extra-Italian  possessions.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  these  communities  without  exception 
lost  independence  in  their  external  relations.  As  to 
internal  intercourse,  no  provincial  could  thenceforth  acquire 
valid  property  in  the  province  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own 
community,  or  perhaps  even  conclude  a  valid  marriage. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Roman  government  allowed,  at 
least  to  the  Sicilian  towns  which  they  had  not  to  fear,  a 
certain  'federative  organization,  and  probably  even  general 
Siceliot  diets  with  a  harmless  right  of  petition  and  complaint.^ 
In  monetary  arrangements  it  was  not  indeed  practicable  at 
once  to  declare  the  Roman  currency  to  be  the  only  valid 
tender  in  the  islands ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have 

*  That  this  was  the  case  may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  aiipca ranee  of 
the  "Siculi"  against  Marcellus  (I.iv.  xxvi.  26,  se^.),  partly  from  the 
** conjoint  petitions  of  all  the  Sicilian  communities"  (("icero,  r^irr.  ii.  42, 
xoa ;  45,  114  ;  50,  146 ;  iii.  88,  204),  partly  from  well-known  analogies 
(Marquardt,  Handb.  iii.  i,  267).  Because  there  was  no  commercium 
between  the  different  towns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  was  no 
cmtcilium. 
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obtained  legal  circulation,  and  in  like  manner,  at  least  as  a 
rule,  the  right  of  coining  in  precious  metab  seems  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  cities  in  Roman  Sicily.^  On  the  Property, 
other  hand  not  only  was  the  landed  property  in  all  Sicily 
left  untouched — the  principle,  that  the  land  out  of  Italy  fell 
by  right  of  war  to  the  Romans  as  private  property,  was 
still  unknown  to  this  century — but  all  the  Sicilian  and 
Sardinian  communities  retained  self-administration  and 
some  sort  of  autonomy,  which  indeed  was  not  assured  to  Autonomy, 
them  in  a  way  legally  binding,  but  was  provisionally  allowed. 
If  the  democratic  constitutions  of  the  communities  were 
everywhere  set  aside,  and  in  every  city  the  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  a  council  representing  the  civic  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  if  moreover  the  Sicilian  communities,  at  least, 
were  required  to  institute  a  general  valuation  corresponding 
to  the  Roman  census  every  fifth  year ;  both  these  measures 
were  only  the  necessary  sequel  of  subordination  to  the  Roman 
senate,  which  in  reality  could  not  govern  with  Greek  ecdesia/9^ 
or  without  a  view  of  the  financial  and  military  resources  of 
each  dependent  community ;  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy 
also  the  same  course  was  in  both  respects  pursued. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  essential  equality  of  rights,  Tenths  and 
there  was  established  a  distinction,  very  important  in  its  *^'°™*' 
effects,  between  the  Italian  communities  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  transmarine  communities  on  the  other.  While  the 
treaties  concluded  with  the  Italian  towns  imposed  on  them 
a  fixed  contingent  for  the  army  or  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans,  such  a  contingent  was  not  imposed  on  the  trans- 
marine communities,  with  which  no  binding  paction  was 

^  The  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver  was  not  monopolized  by  Rome 
in  the  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  Italy,  evidently  becatise  gold  and  silver 
money  not  struck  after  the  Roman  standard  was  of  less  importance.  But 
in  their  case  too  the  inints  were  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the 
coinage  of  cooper,  or  at  most  silver,  small  money  ;  even  the  most  favour- 
ably treated  coniinuniiie^  of  Roman  Sicily,  such  as  the  Mamertines,  the 
Centuripans,  the  Halaesines,  the  Segestans,  and  also  in  the  main  the 
Panorniilans  coined  only  copper. 
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entered  into  at  aJi,  but  they  Iosl  ihe  riglit  of  arms,^  with 
the  single  exception  that  ihey  might  be  tniployed  on  tlm 
aummans  of  the  Roman  praetor  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  homes.  The  Roman  government  regularly  sent 
Italian  troops,  of  the  sirength  which  it  had  fixed,  to  the 
islands;  in  return  for  this,  a  tenth  of  the  field  produce  of 
Sicily,  and  a  toll  of  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  articles 
of  CDmmerce  exported  from  or  imported  into  the  Sicilian 
harbours,  were  paid  10  Rom&  To  the  islanders  these  taxes 
were  nothing  new.  The  imposts  levitd  by  the  Persian 
great-king  and  the  Carthaginian  republic  were  substantially 
of  the  same  character  with  that  tenth  ;  and  in  Greece  also 
such  a  taxation  had  for  long  been,  after  Oriental  precedent. 
associated  with  the  tyrannis  and  often  also  with  a  hege- 
mony. Tlie  Sicilians  liad  in  this  way  long  paid  their  tenth 
either  to  fe)iacuse  or  to  Carthage,  and  had  been  wont  to 
levy  customs-dues  no  longer  on  their  own  account  "We 
received,"  says  Cicero,  "the  Sicilian  commuuities  into  our 
clientship  and  protection  in  such  a  way  that  they  continued 
under  the  same  law  under  which  they  had  lived  before,  and 
obeyed  the  Roman  community  under  relations  similar  to 
those  in  which  they  had  obeyed  their  own  rulers,"  It  is 
fair  that  this  should  not  be  forgotten ;  but  to  continue  an 
injustice  is  to  commit  injustice.  Viewed  in  relation  not  to 
the  subjects,  who  merely  changed  masters,  but  to  their  new 
rulers,  the  abandonment  of  the  equally  wise  and  magnani- 
mous principle  of  Roman  statesmanship — viz.,  that  Rome 
should  accept  from  her  subjects  simply  military  aid,  and 
never  pecuniary  compensation  in  lieu  of  it- — was  of  a 
fatal  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all  alleviations 
in  the  rates  and  the  mode  of  levying  them,  as  well  as  all 
exceptions  in  detail,  were    as   nothing.     Such    exceptions 

'  This  is  implied  in  Micro's  expression  (Liv.  ii\ii.  37)  -  that  be  konr 
thai  the  Romans  made  use  eA  none  but  Ruman  or  l^iin  liir>t»tiy  and 
cavalry,  and  empioyed  "  foreigner"  al  most  only  among  Ihe  liuht-anned 
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were,  no  doubt,  made  in  various  cases.  Messana  was  di-  Commu- 
rectly  admitted  to  the  confederacy  of  the  togati^  and,  like  tempted, 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  furnished  its  contingent  to  the 
Roman  fleet  A  number  of  other  cities,  while  not  admitted 
to  the  Italian  military  confederacy,  yet  received  in  addition 
to  other  favours  immunity  from  tribute  and  tenths,  so  that 
their  position  in  a  financial  point  of  view  was  even  more 
favourable  than  that  of  the  Italian  communities.  These 
were  Segesta  and  Halicyae,  which  were  the  first  towns  of 
Carthaginian  Sicily  that  joined  the  Roman  alliance;  Cen- 
turipa,  an  inland  town  in  the  east  of  the  island,  which  was 
destined  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  Syracusan  territory  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  ^  Halaesa  on  the  northern  coast,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  free  Greek  towns  to  join  the  Romans,  and 
above  all  Panormus,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Carthaginian, 
and  now  destined  to  become  that  of  Roman,  Sicily.  The 
Romans  thus  applied  to  Sicily  the  ancient  principle  of  their 
policy,  that  of  subdividing  the  dependent  communities  into 
carefully  graduated  classes  with  different  privileges ;  but,  on 
the  average,  the  Sardinian  and  Sicilian  communities  were 
not  in  the  position  of  allies  but  in  the  manifest  relation  of 
tributary  subjection. 

It  is  true  that  this  thorough  distinction  between  the  Italj 
communities  that  furnished  contingents  and  those  that  paid  *"**  ?^® 
tribute,  or  at  least  did  not  furnish  contingents,  was  not  in 
law  necessarily  coincident  with  the  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces.  Transmarine  communities  might  belong 
to  the  Italian  confederacy ;  the  Mamertines  for  example 
were  substantially  on  a  level  with  the  Italian  Sabellians,  and 
there  existed  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  even  of 
new  communities  with  Latin  rights  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

^  This  is  shown  at  onoe  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  also  by  the 
remarkable  exceptional  provision  which  allowed  the  Centuripans  to  buy 
fai  any  part  of  Sicily.  They  needed,  as  Roman  spies,  the  utmost  freedom 
of  movement.  We  may  add  that  Centuripa  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  first  cities  that  went  over  to  Rome  (Dlodorus,  /.  xziil  p.  501). 
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any  more  than  in  the  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  Com- 
munities on  the  mainland  might  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
bearing  arms  and  become  tributary ;  this  arrangement  was 
ahready  the  case  with  certain  Celtic  districts  on  the  Po,  and 
was  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  after  time& 
But,  in  reality,  the  communities  that  furnished  contingents 
just  as  decidedly  preponderated  on  the  mainland  as  the 
tributary  communities  in  the  islands;  and  while  Italian 
settlements  were  not  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  either  in  Sicily  with  its  HeUenic  civilization  or 
in  Sardinia,  the  Roman  government  had  beyond  doubt 
already  determined  not  only  to  subdue  the  barbarian  land 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  but  also,  as  their 
conquests  advanced,  to  establish  in  it  new  communities 
of  Italic  origin  and  Italic  rights.  Thus  their  transmarine 
possessions  were  not  merely  placed  on  the  footing  of  land 
held  by  subjects,  but  were  destined  to  remain  on  that 
footing  in  all  time  to  come;  whereas  the  official  field 
recently  marked  off  by  law  for  the  consuls,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  continental  territory  of  the  Romans, 
was  to  become  a  new  and  more  extended  Italy,  which 
should  reach  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  the  first 
instance,  indeed,  this  essentially  geographical  conception  of 
Italy  was  not  altogether  coincident  with  the  political  con- 
ception of  the  Italian  confederacy;  it  was  partly  wider, 
partly  narrower.  But  even  now  the  Romans  regarded  the 
whole  space  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Alps  as  Italia^  that 
is,  as  the  present  or  future  domain  of  the  togati^  and,  just 
as  was  and  still  b  the  case  in  North  America,  the  boundary 
was  provisionally  marked  off  in  a  geographical  sense,  that 
the  field  might  be  gradually  occupied  in  a  political  sense 
also  with  the  advance  of  colonization.^ 

^  This  distinction  between  Italy  as  the  Roman  mainland  or  consular 
sphere  on  the  one  band,  and  the  transmarine  territory  or  practorial  sphere 
on  the  other,  abeady  appears  variously  applied  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
ritual  rule,  that  certain  priests  should  not  leave  Rome  (Val.  Max.  i.  i,  a), 
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In  the  Adriatic  se^  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  im-  Events 
portant  and  long-contemplated  colony  of  Brundisium  had  ^driaiic 
at  length  been  founded  before  the  close  of  the  war  with  coasts. 
Carthage  (510),  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was  from  the  very  244. 
first  decided.     In  the  western  sea  Rome  had  been  obliged 
to  rid  herself  of  rivals ;  in  the  eastern,  the  quarrels  of  the 
Hellenes  themselves  prevented  any  of  the  states  in  the 
Grecian    peninsula    from    acquiring   or    retaining    power. 
The  most  considerable  of  them,  that  of  Macedonia,  had 
through  the  influence  of  Egypt  been  dislodged  from  the 
upper  Adriatic  by  the  Aetolians  and  from  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Achaeans,  and  was  scarcely  even  in  a  position  to 
defend  its  northern  frontier  against  the  barbarians.     How 
concerned  the  Romans  were  to  keep  down  Macedonia  and 
its  natural  ally,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  how  closely  they 
associated  themselves  with  the  Egyptian  policy  directed 
to  that  object,  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  offer  which 
after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage  they  made  to  king 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  to  support  him  in  the  war  which 
he   waged   with   Seleucus   II.    Callinicus   of    Syria   (who 
reigned  507-529)  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Berenice,  247-22.>. 
and  in  which  Macedonia  had  probably  taken  part  with  the 
latter.    Generally,  the  relations  of  Rome  with  the  Hellenistic 

was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  sea  (Lit. 
Ep.  19,  xxxvii.  51  ;  Tac.  Ann.  Hi.  58,  71  ;  Cic.  PhiL  xi.  8,  18  ;  comp. 
Liv.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Ep.  59).  To  this  head  still  more  definitely  belongs 
the  interpretation  which  was  proposed  in  544  to  be  put  upon  the  old  rule,  210. 
that  the  consul  might  nominate  the  dictator  only  on  "  Roman  ground"  : 
viz.  that  "  Roman  ground"  comprehended  all  Italy  (Liv.  xxviL  5).  The 
erection  of  the  Celtic  land  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  a  special 
province,  different  from  that  of  the  consuls  and  subject  to  a  separate 
standing  chief  magistrate,  was  the  work  of  Sulla.  Of  course  no  one  will 
urge  as  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  already  in  the  sixth  century  Gallia 
or  Ariminum  is  very  often  designated  as  the  "official  district "  {proTnncta), 
usually  of  one  of  the  consuls.  Provincial  as  is  well  known,  was  in  the 
older  language  not — what  alone  it  denoted  subsequently — a  definite  space 
assigned  as  a  district  to  a  standing  chief  magistrate,  but  the  department  of 
duty  fixed  for  the  individual  consul,  in  the  first  instance  by  agreement  with 
his  colleague,  under  concurrence  of  the  senate  ;  and  in  this  sense  frequently 
individual  regions  in  northern  Italy,  or  even  North  Italy  generally,  were 
assigned  to  individual  consuls  as  provincia. 
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States  became  closer;  the  senate  already  negotiated  even 
with  Syria,  uid  interceded  with  the  Seleucus  just  mentioned 
on  behalf  of  the  lUans  widi  whom  the  Romans  claimed 
affinity. 

For  a  direct  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  a&in  of 
the  eastern  powers  there  was  no  immediate  need  The 
Achaean  league,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  arrested  I7 
the  narrow-minded  coterie -policy  of  AratuB,  the  Aetolian 
republic  of  military  adventurers,  and  the  decayed  Mace- 
donian empire  kept  each  other  in  check ;  and  the  Romans 
of  that  time  avoided  rather  than  sought  transmarine  ac- 
quisitions. When  the  Acarranians,  appealing  to  the 
ground  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  destruction  of  Ilion,  besought  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  to  help  them  against  the  Aetolians,  the  senate 
did  indeed  attempt  a  diplomatic  mediation  ;  but  when  the 
Aetolians  returned  an  answer  drawn  up  in  their  own  saucy 
fashion,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  Roman  senators  by 
no  means  provoked  them  into  undertaking  a  war  by  which 
they  would  have  freed  the  Macedonians  from  their  heredi- 
M9.  tary  foe  (about  515). 
myrian  Even  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  naturally  in  such 

P'"'^*  a  state  of  matters  the  only  trade  that  flourished  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  and  from  which  the  commerce  of  Italy 
suffered  greatly,  was  submitted  to  by  the  Romans  with 
an  undue  measure  of  patience, — a  patience  intimately 
connected  with  their  radical  aversion  to  maritime  war 
and  their  wretched  marine.  But  at  length  it  became 
too  flagrant  Favoured  by  Macedonia,  which  no  longer 
found  occasion  to  continue  its  old  function  of  protecting 
Hellenic  rammerce  from  the  corsairs  of  the  Adriatic  for  the 
benefit  of  Its  foes,  the  rulers  of  Scodra  bad  induced  the 
Illyrian  tribes — nearly  corresponding  to  the  Dalmatians, 
Montenegrins,  and  northern  Albanians  of  the  present  day 
— to  unite  for  joint  piratical  expeditions  gn  a  great  scale. 
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With  whole  squadrons  of  their  swift- sailing  biremes,  the 
well-known  "  Liburnian "  cutters,  the  Illyrians  waged  war 
by  sea  and  along  the  coasts  against  all  and  sundry.  The 
Greek  settlements  in  these  regions,  the  island -towns  of 
Issa  (Lissa)  and  Pharos  (Lesina),  the  important  ports  of 
Epidamnus  (Durazzo)  and  Apollonia  (to  the  north  of 
Avlona  on  the  Aous)  of  course  suffered  especially,  and 
were  repeatedly  beleaguered  by  the  barbarians.  Farther  to 
the  south,  moreover,  the  corsairs  established  themselves  in 
Phoenice,  the  most  flourishing  town  of  Epirus;  partly 
voluntarily,  partly  by  constraint,  the  Epirots  and  Acar- 
nanians  entered  into  an  unnatural  symmachy  with  the 
foreign  freebooters ;  the  coast  was  insecure  even  as  far  as 
£lis  and  Messene.  In  vain  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans 
collected  what  ships  they  had,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
evil :  in  a  battle  on  the  open  sea  they  were  beaten  by  the 
pirates  and  their  Greek  allies ;  the  corsair  fleet  was  able 
at  length  to  take  possession  even  of  the  rich  and  im- 
portant island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu).  The  complaints  of 
Italian  mariners,  the  appeals  for  aid  of  their  old  allies 
the  Apolloniates,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  besieged 
Issaeans  at  length  compelled  the  Roman  senate  to  send 
at  least  ambassadors  to  Scodra.  The  brothers  Gaius  and 
Lucius  Coruncanius  went  thither  to  demand  that  king 
Agron  should  put  an  end  to  the  disorder.  The  king 
answered  that  according  to  the  national  law  of  the  Illyrians 
piracy  was  a  lawful  trade,  and  that  the  government  had 
no  right  to  put  a  stop  to  privateering ;  whereupon  Lucius 
Coruncanius  replied,  that  in  that  case  Rome  would  make  it 
her  business  to  introduce  a  better  law  among  the  Illyrians. 
For  this  certainly  not  very  diplomatic  reply  one  of  the 
envoys  was — by  the  king's  orders,  as  the  Romans  asserted 
— murdered  on  the  way  home,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
murderers  was  refused.  The  senate  had  now  no  choice 
l^ft  to  it     In  the  spring  of  525  a  fleet  of  300  ships  of  229. 
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Expedition  the  line,  with  a  landing-army  on  board,  appeared  off 
^^  Apollonia;  the  corsair- vessels  were  scattered  before  the 
former,  while  the  latter  demolished  the  piratic  strongholds ; 
the  queen  Teuta,  who  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Agron 
conducted  the  government  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Pinnes,  besieged  in  her  last  retreat,  was  obliged  to  accept 
the  conditions  dictated  by  Rome.  The  rulers  of  Scodra 
were  again  confined  both  on  the  north  and  south  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  original  domain,  and  had  to  quit 
their  hold  not  only  on  all  the  Greek  towns,  but  also  on 
the  Ardiaei  in  Dalmatia,  the  Parthini  around  Epidamnus, 
and  the  Atintanes  in  northern  Epirus ;  no  Illyrian  vessel 
of  war  at  all,  and  not  more  than  two  unarmed  vessels  in 
company,  were  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  sail  to  the  south 
of  Lissus  (Alessio,  between  Scutari  and  Durazzo).  The 
maritime  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  Adriatic  was  asserted, 
in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  durable  way,  by  the  rapid 
and  energetic  suppression  of  the  evil  of  piracy. 
Acquisition  But  the  Romans  went  further,  and  established  them- 
in  lliyria/  selves  On  the  east  coast.  The  Illyrians  of  Scodra  were 
rendered  tributary  to  Rome;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who 
had  passed  over  from  the  service  of  Teuta  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  was  installed,  as  a  dependent  dynast  and  ally 
of  Rome,  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Dalmatia;  the 
Greek  cities  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Atintanes  and  Parthini  were  attached 
to  Rome  under  mild  forms  of  symmachy.  These  acquisi- 
tions on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  require  the  appointment  of  a  special  auxiliary 
consul ;  governors  of  subordinate  rank  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Corcyra  and  perhaps  also  to  other  places,  and 
the  superintendence  of  these  possessions  seems  to  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  who  administered 
Italy. ^     Thus  the  most  important  maritime  stations  in  the 

^  A  ttfli***!"g  Roman  commandant  of  Corcyra  is  apparently  mentioned 
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Adriatic  became  subject,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  the 
authority  of  Rome.  What  other  result  was  to  be  expected  ?  impreMion 
Rome  was  in  want  of  a  good  naval  station  in  the  upper  ^^^  Mace- 
Adriatic — a  want  which  was  not  supplied  by  her  possessions  donia. 
on  the  Italian  shore ;  her  new  allies,  especially  the  Greek 
commercial  towns,  saw  in  the  Romans  their  deliverers,  and 
doubtless  did  what  they  could  permanently  to  secure  so 
powerful  a  protection ;  in  Greece  itself  no  one  was  in  a 
position  to  oppose  the  movement;  on  the  contrary,  the 
praise  of  the  liberators  was  on  every  one's  lips.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  there  was  greater  rejoicing  or  shame  in 
Hellas,  when,  in  place  of  the  ten  ships  of  the  line  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  most  warlike  power  in  Greece,  two 
hundred  sail  belonging  to  the  barbarians  now  entered  her 
harbours  and  accomplished  at  a  blow  the  task,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  in  which  they  had 
failed  so  miserably.  But  if  the  Greeks  were  ashamed  that 
the  salvation  of  their  oppressed  countrymen  had  to  come 
from  abroad,  they  accepted  the  deliverance  at  least  with  a 
good  grace;  they  did  not  fail  to  receive  the  Romans 
solemnly  into  the  fellowship,  of  the  Hellenic  nation  by  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  Isthmian  games  and  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Macedonia  was  silent;  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
protest  in  arms,  and  disdained  to  do  so  in  words.     No 

in  Polyb.  zxii.  15,  6  (erroneously  translated  by  Liy.  xxxviil  zi,  comp. 
zlii.  37),  and  a  similar  one  in  the  case  of  Issa  in  Liv.  xliii.  9.  We  have, 
moreover,  the  analogy  of  the  praefectus  pro  ^gato  insularum  Baiiarum 
(Orelli,  732),  and  of  the  governor  of  Pandataria  {Inscr.  Reg,  Neafoi. 
3528).  It  appears,  accordingly,  to  have  been  a'rule  in  the  Roman  admini- 
stration to  appoint  non -senatorial  prae/ecti  for  the  more  remote  islands. 
But  these  "deputies"  presuppose  in  the  nature  of  the  case  a  superior 
magistrate  who  nominates  and  superintends  them ;  and  this  superior 
magistracy  can  only  have  been  at  this  period  that  of  the  consuls.  Sub- 
sequently, after  the  erection  of  Macedonia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  into 
provinces,  the  superior  administration  was  committed  tu  one  of  these  two 
governors ;  the  very  territory  now  in  question,  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent 
Roman  province  of  Illyricuin,  belonged,  as  is  well  known,  in  part  to 
Caesar's  district  of  administration. 
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resistance  was  encountered.  Nevertheless  Rome^  hy 
seizing  the  keys  to  her  neighbour's  house,  had  converted 
that  neighbour  into  an  adversary  who,  should  he  xecoYer 
his  power,  or  should  a  favourable  opportunity  occur,  might 
be  expected  to  know  how  to  break  the  silence.  Had  the 
energetic  and  prudent  king  Antigonus  Doson  lived^  longer, 
he  would  have  doubtless  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  the 
Romans  had  flung  down,  for,  when  some  years  afterwards 
the  dynast  Demetrius  of  Pharos  witfidrew  from  the 
hegemony  of  Rome,  prosecuted  piracy  contrary  to  the 
treaty  in  concert  with  the  Istrians,  and  subdued  the 
Atintanes  whom  the  Romans  had  declared  independent^ 
Antigonus  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  fought  along  with  the  army  of  Antigonus  at  the 
222.  battle  of  Sellasia  (532).  But  Antigonus  died  ^  the 
221.  220.  winter  533-4) ;  and  his  successor  Philip^  still  a  boy,  allowed 
the  Consul  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus  to  attack  the  ally  of 
Macedonia,  to  destroy  his  capital,  and  to  drive  him  from 
219.  his  kingdom  into  exile  (535). 
Northem  The  mainland  of  Italy  proper,  south  of  the  Apennines, 

Italy.  enjoyed  profound  peace  after  the  fall  of  Tarentum :  the  six 

241.  days'  war  with  Falerii  (513)  was  little  more  than  an  in- 
terlude. But  towards  the  north,  between  the  territory  of 
the  confederacy  and  the  natural  boundary  of  Italy — the 
chain  of  the  Alps — there  still  extended  a  wide  region  which 
was  not  subject  to  the  Romans.  What  was  regarded  as 
the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic  coast  was  the  river 
Aesis  immediately  above  Ancona.  Beyond  this  boundary 
the  adjacent  properly  Gallic  territory  as  far  as,  and  includ- 
ing, Ravenna  belonged  in  a  similar  way  as  did  Italy  proper 
to  the  Roman  alliance;  the  Senones,  who  had  formerly 
288.  282.  settled  there,  were  extirpated  in  the  war  of  47 1—2  (p.  11),  and 
the  several  townships  were  connected  with  Rome,  either  as 
burgess-colonies,  like  Sena  Gallica  (p.  1 2),  or  as  allied  towns, 
whether  with  Latin  rights,  like  Ariminum  (p.  39),  or  with 
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Italian  rights,  like  Ravenna.  On  the  wide  region  beyond 
Ravenna  as  fur  as  the  Alps  non-Ilnlian  peoples  were  settled. 
South  of  the  Po  the  strong  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Boil  still 
held  its  ground  (from  Parma  lo  ISologna) ;  alongside  of 
them,  the  Lingones  on  the  east  and  the  Anares  on  the 
west  (in  the  region  of  Parina) — two  smaller  Celtic  cantons 
presumably  clients  of  the  Boii — peopled  the  plain.  At 
the  western  end  of  the  plain  the  Ligurians  began,  who, 
mingled  with  isolated  Celtic  tribes,  and  settled  on  the 
Apennines  irom  above  Arezzo  and  Pisa  westward,  occupied 
the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Po.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  plain  north  of  the  Po,  nearly  from  Verona  to  the 
coast,  was  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  a  race  different  from 
the  Celts  and  probably  of  Illyrian  extraction.  Between 
these  and  the  western  mountains  were  settled  the 
Cenomani  (about  Brescia  and  Cremona)  who  rarely  acted 
with  the  Celtic  nation  and  were  probably  largely  inter- 
mingled with  Veneti,  and  the  Insubres  (around  Milan). 
The  latter  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  Celtic  cantons 
in  Italy,  and  was  in  constant  communication  not  merely 
with  the  minor  communities  partly  of  Celtic,  partly  of 
non-Celtic  extraction,  that  were  scattered  in  the  Alpine 
valleys,  but  also  with  the  Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  gates  of  the  Alps,  the  mighty  stream  navigable  for 
230  miles,  and  the  lat^est  and  most  fertile  plain  of  the 
then  civilized  Europe,  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  the  Italian  name,  who,  humbled  indeed 
and  weakened,  but  still  scarce  even  nominally  dependent 
and  still  troublesome  neighbours,  persevered  in  their 
barbarism,  and,  thinly  scattered  over  the  spacious  plains, 
continued  to  pasture  their  herds  and  lo  plunder.  It  was 
to  be  anticipated  that  the  Romans  would  hasten  to  possess 
themselves  of  these  regions;  the  more  so  as  the  Celts 
gradually  began  lo  forget  tlieir  defeats  in  the  campaigns  of 
471  and  472  and  to  btsiir  themselves  again,  and,  what  SSS. 
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was   still   more  dangerous,  the  IVansalpine  Celts  began 
anew  to  show  themselves  on  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
Cdtic  In  fact  the  Boii  had  already  renewed  the  war  in  516, 

23g  and  their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatas  had — ^without,  it  is  true^ 
the  authority  of  the  general  diet — summoned  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls  to  make  common  cause  with  them.     The 

28<l.  latter  had  numerously  answered  the  call,  and  in  518  a 
Celtic  army,  such  as  Italy  had  not  seen  for  long,  encamped 
before  Ariminum.  The  Romans,  for  the  moment  much 
too  weak  to  attempt  a  battle,  concluded  an  armistice^  and 
to  gain  time  allowed  envoys  from  the  Celts  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  who  ventured  in  the  senate  to  demand  the  cession 
of  Ariminum — it  seemed  as  if  the  times  of  Brennus  had 
returned.  But  an  unexpected  incident  put  an  end  to  the 
war  before  it  had  well  begun.  The  Boii,  dissatisfied  with 
their  unbidden  allies  and  afi:aid  probably  for  their  own 
territory,  fell  into  variance  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls. 
An  open  battle  took  place  between  the  two  Celtic  hosts ; 
and,  after  the  chiefs  of  the  Boii  had  been  put  to  death  by 
their  own  men,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  returned  home. 
The  Boii  were  thus  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  latter  were  at  liberty  to  expel  them  like 
the  Senones,  and  to  advance  at  least  to  the  Po ;  but  they 
preferred  to  grant  the  Boii  peace  in  return  for  the  cession 

286.  of  some  districts  of  their  land  (5 1 8).  This  was  probably 
done,  because  they  were  just  at  that  time  expecting  the 
renewed  outbreak  of  war  with  Carthage ;  but,  after  that 
war  had  been  averted  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  true 
policy  required  the  Roman  government  to  take  possession 
as  speedily  and  entirely  as  possible  of  the  country  up  to 
the  Alps.  The  constant  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Celts  as  to  such  a  Roman  invasion  were  therefore 
sufficiently  justified ;  but  the  Romans  were  in  no  haste. 
So  the  Celts  on  their  part  began  the  war,  either  because 

232.  the  Roman  assignations  of  land  on  the  east  coast  (522), 
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although  not  a  measure  immediately  directed  against  them, 
made  them  apprehensive  of  danger ;  or  because  they  per- 
ceived that  a  war  with  Rome  for  the  possession  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  inevitable ;  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable^ 
because  their  Celtic  impatience  was  once  more  weary  of 
inaction  and  preferred  to  arm  for  a  new  warlike  expedition. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Cenomani,  who  acted  with  the 
Veneti  and  declared  for  the  Romans,  all  the  Italian  Celts 
concurred  in  the  war,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Celts  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  or  rather  by  a  number  of 
adventurers  belonging  to  them,  under  the  leaders  Conco- 
litanus  and  Aneroestus.^  With  50,000  warriors  on  foo% 
and  30,000  on  horseback  or  in  chariots,  the  leaders  of  the 
Celts  advanced  to  the  Apennines  (539).  The  Romans  2! 
had  not  anticipated  an  attack  on  this  side,  and  had  not 
expected  that  tlie  Celts,  disregarding  the  Roman  fortresses 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  protection  of  their  own  kinsmen, 
would  venture  to  advance  directly  against  the  capital.  Not 
very  long  before  a  similar  Celtic  swarm  had  in  an  exactly 
similar  way  overrun  Greece.  The  danger  was  serious,  and 
appeared  still  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  The  belief 
that  Rome's  destruction  was  this  time  inevitable,  and  that 
the  Roman  soil  was  fated  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Gauls,  was  so  generally  diffused  among  the  multitude  in 
Rome  itself  that  the  govemnicnt  reckoned  it  not  beneath 
its  dignity  to  allay  the  absurd  superstitious  belief  of  the 
mob  by  an  act  still  more  absurd,  and  to  bury  alive  a 
Gaulish  man  and  a  Gaulish  woman  in  the  Roman  Forum 

'  Tbes«,  whom  Poljrbiiu  tlesignktei  u  Ihe  "  Celts  in  tbe  Alps  and  on 
Ihe  Rhone,  who  od  accoonl  of  Ibeir  characier  as  miliUiy  adventuren  ars 
called  (;ae&.iiae  (free  lances)."  are  in  Ihe  Capitoline  Fasti  named  Germani. 
It  ispossilile  thai  the  ciHitemporary  aonalists  may  have  here  mentioned  Celts 
alone,  onil  ibal  it  wu  the  hisiorical  spcculaiion  or  the  age  of  Caesar  and 
Au|;iisliis  that  first  induced  the  riMlactoD  of  these  Fasti  to  InsI  them  as 
"Germans."  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  mention  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Fasti  U71S  tnsed  on  coalemporary  records— in  which  case  this  is  the  earli- 

laces  who  were  aflcrwanls  10  called,  but  of  a  Celtic  hord'. 
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frooi  thcxr  imifc  moooiizBs  oowb  sgo  tiic  pnn  of  tnc 
Boa.  2nd  to  mfjkt  a3  the  ibjozt  nidi  tbejoook!  dunk  of 
OD  ^  enemj  vpoo  fail  own  nL  The  mifina  of  the 
EtnucaiM  2nd  Sabincs  was  to  occapv  the  Apcmiiiiei  and 
if  pOfsiUe  to  obftmct  the  pgeBagc^  tul  the  regular  troops 
oxild  arnre.  A  reserre  vas  fonred  in  Rome  of  50,000 
men.  Thro -gh out  ali  laJj,  which  on  this  cccisfon  recog- 
nized Its  tr:e  champion  in  Ronie,  the  men  capable  of 
temot  were  enrolled,  and  stores  and  materials  of  war  were 
collected 

All  this,  however,  required  time.  For  once  the  Romans 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  it  was  too  late 
at  least  to  save  Etruria.  The  Celts  found  the  Apennines 
hardly  defended,  and  plundered  unoppx>sed  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Tuscan  territory,  which  for  long  had  seen  no  enemy. 
They  were  already  at  Clusium,  three  da\-s'  march  from 
Rome,  when  the  army  of  Ariminum,  under  the  consul 
Papus,  ap(K:ared  on  their  flank,  while  the  Eiruscan  militia, 
which  after  crossing  the  Apennines  had  assembled  in  rear 
of  the  Gauls,  followed  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march. 
Suddenly  one  evening,  after  the  two  armies  had  already 
cnrani)>ed  and  the  bivouac  fires  were  kindled,  the  Celtic 
inf;intry  again  broke  up  and  retreated  on  the  road  towards 
Kaesuluc  (Ficsolc; :    the   cavalry   occupied    the   advanced 
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posts  during  the  night,  and  followed  the  main  force  next 
moniing.  When  the  Tuscan  militia,  who  had  pitched 
their  camp  close  upon  ihe  enemy,  became  aware  of  his 
departure,  they  imagined  that  the  host  had  begun  to 
dbperse,  and  marched  hastily  in  pursuit.  The  Gauls 
had  reckoned  on  this  very  result :  their  infantry,  which 
had  rested  and  was  drawn  up  in  order,  awaited  on  a  well- 
chosen  battle-field  the  Roman  militia,  which  came  up  from 
its  forced  march  fatigued  and  disordered.  Six  thousand 
men  fell  after  a  furious  combat,  and  the  rest  of  the  militia, 
which  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a  hill,  would 
have  perished,  had  not  the  consular  army  appeared  just 
in  time.  This  induced  the  Gauls  to  return  homeward. 
Their  dexterously -contrived  plan  for  preventing  the  union 
of  the  two  Roman  armies  and  annihilating  the  weaker  in 
detail,  had  only  been  partially  successful ;  now  it  seemed 
to  them  advisable  first  of  all  to  place  in  security  their 
considerable  booty.  For  the  sake  of  an  easier  line  of 
inarch  they  proceeded  from  the  district  of  Chiusi,  where 
they  were,  to  the  level  coast,  and  were  marching  along  the 
shore,  when  they  found  an  unexpected  olj^^iatle  in  the  way. 
It  was  the  Sardinian  legions,  which  had  landed  at  Fisae ; 
and,  when  they  arrived  too  late  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  Apennines,  had  immediately  put  themselves  in  motion 
and  were  advancing  along  the  coast  in  a  direction  opposite 
lo  the  march  of  the  Gauls.  Near  Telamon  (at  the  mouth  Battle  rf 
of  the  Ombrone)  they  met  with  the  enemy.  While  the 
Roman  infantry  advanced  with  close  front  along  the  great 
road,  the  cavalry,  led  by  the  consul  Gaius  Atilius  Regulus 
in  person,  made  a  side  movement  so  as  to  take  the  Gauls 
in  flank,  and  to  acquaint  the  other  Roman  army  under 
Papus  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  arrival.  A  hot  cavalry 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  along  with  many  brave 
Romans  Regulus  fell ;  but  he  had  not  sacrificed  hia  life 
in  vain ;  his  object  was  gained.  Papus  became  aware 
VOL.  u  47 
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of  the  coofiicty  and  gnesMd  how  maUeis  stood ;  he  hastily 
anayed  his  legions^  and  on  bodi  sides  the  Cdtic  host  -was 
now  pressed  by  R<Hnan  legions^  Coungeously  it  made  its 
dispositions  for  the  double  conflict,  the  Transalpine  Gftub 
and  Insubres  against  the  troops  of  PiqMiSi  the  A^iine 
Taurisd  and  the  Boii  against  the  Saidinian  in&ntiy;  the 
cavalry  combat  pursued  its  course  apart  on  the  flanL 
The  forces  were  in  numbers  not  unequally  matched,  and 
the  desperate  position  of  the  Gauls  impelled  them  to  the 
most  obstinate  resistance.  But  the  Tiransalpine  Gaubi 
accustomed  only  to  dose  fighting,  gave  way  before  the 
missiles  of  the  Roman  skirmishers;  in  the  hand-to-hand 
combat  the  better  temper  of  the  Roman  weapons  placed 
the  Gaub  at  a  disadvantage;  and  at  last  an  attadc  in 
flank  by  the  victorious  Roman  cavalry  decided  tht  day. 
The  Celtic  horsemen  made  their  escape ;  the  infimtiyy 
wedged  in  between  the  sea  and  the  three  Roman 
armies,  had  no  means  of  flight  10,000  Celts,  with  their 
king  Concolitanus,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  40,000  others 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle;  Aneroestus  and  his 
attendants  had,  after  the  Celtic  fashion,  put  themselves  to 
death. 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  Romans  were  firmly 

resolved  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  surprises  by  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Celts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps. 

224.  In  the  following  year  (530)  the  Boii  submitted  without 
resistance  along  with  the  Lingones ;  and  in  the  year  after 

228.  that  (531)  the  Anares;  so  that  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Po 
The  Celts    ^as  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     The  conquest  of  the 

attacked  in  ,  ,       ,       ^     ,         .  ^  .  ^         , 

their  own     northern  bank  of  the  river  cost  a  more  serious  struggle. 

**"**•  Gains  Flaminius  crossed  the  river  in  the  newly-acquired 

22s.  territory  of  the  Anares  (somewhere  near  Piacenza)  in  531 ; 

but  during  the  crossing,  and  still  more  while  making  good 

his  footing  on  the  other  bank,  he  suffered  so  heavy  losses 

and  found  himself  with  the  river  in  his  rear  in  so  dani^er- 
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ous  ft  position,  that  he  made  a  capitulation  with  the  enemy 
to  secure  &  free  retreat,  which  the  Insubres  foolishly 
conceded.  Scarce,  however,  had  he  escaped  when  he 
appeared  in  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani,  and,  united 
with  them,  advanced  for  the  second  time  from  the  north 
into  the  canton  of  the  Insubres.  The  Gauls  perceived 
what  was  now  the  object  of  the  Romans,  when  it  was  too 
late :  they  took  from  the  temple  of  their  goddess  the 
golden  standards  called  the  "  immovable,"  and  with 
their  whole  levy,  50,000  strong,  they  offered  battle  to  the 
Romans.  The  s'.tualion  of  the  latter  was  critical :  they 
were  stationed  with  their  back  to  a  river  (perhaps  the 
Oglio),  separated  from  home  by  the  enemy's  territory, 
and  left  to  depend  for  aid  in  battle  as  well  as  for  their 
line  of  retreat  on  the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  CenomanL 
There  was,  however,  no  choice.  The  Gauls  fighting  in  the 
Roman  ranks  were  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  ; 
on  the  right,  opposite  to  the  Insubres,  the  legions  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  bridges  were  broken  down  that  they 
might  not  be  assailed,  at  least  in  the  rear,  by  thdr  dubious 
allies. 

In  this  way  undoubtedly  the  river  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  their  way  homeward  lay  through  the  hostile  army. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  and  of  Roman 
discipline  achieved  the  victory,  and  the  army  cut  its  way 
through :  once  more  the  Roman  tactics  had  redeemed  the 
blunders  of  the  general.  The  victory  was  due  to  the 
soldiers  and  officers,  not  to  the  generals,  who  gained  a 
triumph  only  through  popular  favour  in  opposition  to  the 
just  decree  of  the  senate.  Gladly  would  the  Insubres  have 
made  peace ;  but  Rome  required  unconditional  subjection, 
and  things  had  not  yet  come  to  that  pass.  They  tried  to 
maintain  their  ground  with  the  help  of  their  northern  kins- 
men ;  and,  with  30,000  mercenaries  whom  they  bad  raised 
amongst  these  and  their  own  levy,  they  received  the  two 
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consular  armies  advancing  once  more  in  the  following  year 
222.  (532)  from  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  to  invade  their 
land.  Various  obstinate  combats  took  place ;  in  a  dive^ 
sion,  attempted  by  the  Insubres  against  the  Roman  fortren 
of  Clastidium  (Casteggio,  below  PaviaX  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  the  Gallic  king  Virdumanis  fell  by  the  hand  of 
the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus.  But,  after  a  battle  already 
half  won  by  the  Celts  but  ultimately  decided  in  fiivour  ot 
the  Romans,  the  consul  Gnaeus  Scipio  took  by  assault 
Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres^  and  the  capture 
of  that  town  and  of  Comum  terminated  their  resistance. 
The  Cciu  Thus  the  Celts  of  Italy  were  completely  vanquished,  and 
by^Rome.  ^^  J^^^  before,  the  Romans  had  shown  to  the  Hellenes  in 
the  war  with  the  pirates  the  difference  between  a  Roman 
and  a  Greek  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  so  they  had  now 
brilliantly  demonstrated  that  Rome  knew  how  to  defend 
the  gates  of  Italy  against  freebooters  on  land  otherwise 
than  Macedonia  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Greece,  and  that 
in  spite  of  all  internal  quarrels  Italy  presented  as  united  a 
front  to  the  national  foe,  as  Greece  exhibited  distraction 
and  discord. 

The  boundary  of  the  Alps  was  reached,  in  so  far  as  the 
whole  flat  country  on  the  Po  was  either  rendered  subject  to 
the  Romans,  or,  like  the  territories  of  the  Cenomani  and 
Veneti,  was  occupied  by  dependent  allies.  It  needed  time, 
however,  to  reap  the  consequences  of  this  victory  and  to 
Romanize  the  land.  In  this  the  Romans  did  not  adopt  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  mountainous  north- 
west of  Italy  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  they  tolerated,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
inhabitants ;  the  numerous  wars,  as  they  are  called,  which 
288,  were  waged  with  the  Ligurians  in  particular  (first  in  516) 
appear  to  have  been  slave-hunts  rather  than  wars,  and, 
often  as  the  cantons  and  valleys  submitted  to  the  Romans, 
Roman  sovereignty  in  that  quarter  was  hardly  more  than  a 
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nama  The  expedition  to  Istria  also  (533)  appears  not  to  321. 
have  aimed  at  much  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  last 
lurking-places  of  the  Adriatic  pirates,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  communication  by  land  along  the  coast  between 
the  Italian  conquests  of  Rome  and  her  acquisitions  on  the 
other  shore.  On  the  other  hand  the  Celts  in  the  districts 
south  of  the  Po  were  doomed  irretrievalily  to  destruction; 
for,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  ties  connecting  the  Celtic 
nation,  none  of  the  northern  Celtic  cantons  took  part  with 
their  Italian  kinsmen  except  for  money,  and  the  Romans 
looked  on  the  latter  not  only  as  their  national  foes,  but  as 
the  usuipera  of  their  natural  heritage.  The  extensive 
assignations  of  land  in  533  had  already  filled  the  whole  2SS. 
territory  between  Ancona  and  Ariminum  with  Roman 
colonists,  who  settled  here  without  communal  organization 
in  market-villages  and  hamlets.  Further  measures  of  the 
same  character  were  taken,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge and  extirpate  a  half- barbarous  population  like  the 
Celtic,  only  partially  following  agriculture,  and  destitute  ot 
walled  towns.  The  great  northern  highway,  which  had 
been,  probably  some  eighty  years  earlier,  carried  by  way  of 
Otricoli  to  Nami,  and  had  shortly  before  been  prolonged  to 
the  newly-founded  fortress  of  Spolctium  (514),  was  now  240. 
(534)  carried,  under  the  name  of  the  "Flaminian"  road,  22a 
by  way  of  the  newly -established  market- village  Foium 
Flaminii  (near  Foligno),  through  the  pass  of  Furlo  to  the 
coast,  and  thence  along  the  latter  from  Fannm  (Fano)  to 
Ariminum ;  it  was  the  first  artificial  road  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  and  connected  the  two  Italian  seas.  Great 
seal  was  manifested  in  covering  the  newly-acquired  fertile 
territory  with  Roman  townships.  Already,  to  covct  the 
passage  of  the  Po,  the  strong  fortress  of  Placentia  (Piacenza) 
had  been  founded  on  the  right  bank ;  not  far  from 
it  Cremona  had  been  laid  out  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the   building  of  the  walls  of  Mutina  (Modena),  in   [he 
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CHAPTER   IV 

BAUILCAR   AND   HANNIBAL 

The  treaty  with  Rome  in  513  gave  to  the  Carthagbians  341. 
peace,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  the  tribute  of  ^^^ 
the  largest  portion  of  Sicily  now  Dowed  into  the  enemy's  after  ti 
exchequer  instead  of  the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  **'*^ 
least  part  of  their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret  when 
they  not  merely  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopolizing 
all  the  sea-routes  between  the  eastern  and  the  western 
Mediterranean— just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the  ere  of 
fulfilment — but  also  saw  their  whole  system  of  commercial 
policy  broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  <d'  the 
Mediterranean,  which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  com- 
manded, converted  since  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  and  tbe  commerce  of  Italy 
rendered  completely  independent  of  the  Phoenician. 
Nevertheless  the  quiet  men  of  Sidon  might  perhaps  have 
prevailed  on  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  this  result  Thej 
had  met  with  similar  blows  already ;  they  had  been  obliged 
to  share  with  the  Massiliots,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  SiciUui 
Creeks  what  they  had  previously  possessed  alone;  even 
now  the  possessions  which  they  retained,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  sufficient  to 
confer  power  and  prosperity.  But  in  truth,  where  was  their 
security  that  these  at  least  would  continue  in  their  hands? 
The  demands  made   by  Regidus,  and  his  very  near 
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approach  to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  foiget;  and  if 
Rome  should  now  renew  from  Lilybaeum  the  enterprise 
which  she  had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  fh>m  Italy, 
Carthage  would  undoubtedly  fall,  unless  the  perversity  of 
the  enemy  or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should 
intervene  to  save  it  No  doubt  they  had 'peace  for  the 
present ;  but  the  ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a 
thread,  and  they  knew  what  public  opinion  in  Rome 
thought  of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  concluded.  It  might 
be  that  Rome  was  not  yet  meditating  the  conquest  of 
Africa  and  was  as  yet  content  with  Italy;  but  if  the 
existence  of  the  Carthaginian  state  depended  on  that  con- 
tentment, the  prospect  was  but  a  sorry  one ;  and  where  was 
the  security  that  the  Romans  might  not  find  it  even  con- 
venient for  their  Italian  policy  to  extirpate  rather  than 
reduce  to  subjection  their  African  neighbour? 
[241.  In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  513 
]^*^  in  the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ  it  in 
f  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  war ;  not  for 
^^  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  defeat  which  she  had  suffered, 
nor  even  with  the  primary  view  of  recovering  what  she  had 
lost,  but  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  an  existence  that 
should  not  be  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy. 
But  when  a  war  of  annihilation  is  surely,  though  in  point 
of  time  indefinitely,  impending  over  a  weaker  state,  the 
wiser,  more  resolute,  and  more  devoted  men — who  would 
immediately  prepare  for  the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it 
at  a  favourable  moment,  and  thus  cover  their  defensive 
policy  by  a  strategy  of  offence — always  find  themselves 
hampered  by  the  indolent  and  cowardly  mass  of  the  money- 
worshippers,  of  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless 
who  are  minded  merely  to  gain  time,  to  live  and  die  in 
peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the  final  struggle.  So 
there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  for  peace  and  a  party  for 
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war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  themselves  with  the 
political  distinction  which  already  existed  between  the 
conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The  former  found  its 
support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Great,  as  be  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdmbal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to 
the  patriots  a  method  which  seemed  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.  Vehement  feud 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when 
the  Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  bare 
already  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  governing 
party  had  instigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  frustrated  alt  the  precautionary  measures  of  the 
Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revolution 
by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  goremnient, 
and  had  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  TOin 
by  their  military  incapacity — and  particularly  that  of  their 
leader  Hanno,  who  ruined  the  army — Hamilcar  Barcas,  the 
hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emergency  solicited  by 
the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the  effects  of  its 
blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the  command,  and 
had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even  when  they 
appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when  the 
indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague  he 
was  able  by  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  by  his 
dexterous  treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his 
unrivalled  genius  for  oi^anizalion  and  generalship,  in  a 
singularly   short   time   to   put   down   the  revolt   entirely 
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and    to    lecali    rebellious    A&ka   to   ks    a.\i*^f^wtr^    (end 

or  5- J)- 

During  this  wu  the  pauiot  p»nj  had  fcept  stleoce ;  no* 
it  spoke  out  ibe  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catastropbc 
bad  brou^i  lo  light  the  utterijr  comipt  and  pcrnkmus 
da  rafter  oi'  tbe  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapad^,  ibdr 
coteiie-polic}-,  iheii  leanings  [owaids  tbe  Roouuts.  On  the 
other  hand  the  seiznre  ot  Sardinia  and  the  threatening 
auitiide  which  Rome  oa  that  occasion  assumed,  showed 
[dainly  eveo  lo  the  humblest  that  a  declaratioD  of  war  br 
Rome  was  constantly  hanging  like  tbe  sword  of  Damocles 
over  Carthage,  and  that,  if  Caitliage  in  her  present 
drcumstances  went  to  war  with  Rome,  the  consequence 
most  nece warily  be  the  dowotall  of  the  Phoenician 
dominion  in  Litiya.  Probably  there  wt;re  in  Carthage  not 
a  few  who,  despairing  of  the  future  of  their  country, 
counselled  emigration  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic;  who 
could  blame  them  7  But  minds  of  the  nobler  order  disdain 
to  save  themselves  apart  from  their  nation,  and  great 
natures  enjoy  the  privilege  of  deriving  enthusiasm  from 
circumstances  in  which  the  multitude  of  good  men  despair. 
They  accepted  the  new  conditions  just  as  Rome  dictated 
them ;  no  course  was  left  but  to  submit  and,  adding  fresh 
bitterness  to  their  former  hatred,  carefully  to  cherish  and 
husband  resentment — that  last  resource  of  an  injured 
natioa  They  then  took  steps  towards  a  political  reform.* 
They  had  become  sufhctently  convinced  of  the  incorrigible- 
ness  of  the  party  in  power :  the  fact  that  the  governing 
lords  had  even  in  the  last  war  neither  forgotten  their  spite 

'  Our  accounts  as  lo  these  events  are  not  onlj  imperfect  b«U  one-sided. 
fbr  of  course  il  was  tbe  version  of  (he  Ciirih.-iginian  peace  party  which  was 
Bdopled  by  the  Roman  ftnnalists.  Even,  how-ever,  in  our  fragmentary 
and  confusoil  accounts  (the  most  importani  are  those  of  Fabius,  in  PolyU 
iiL  8  ;  Apfjian,  //ii/>.  4 ;  and  Diodonis,  ixv.  p.  567)  (he  relations  of  tbe 
parties  appear  clearly  enotigh.  Of  tbe  vulgar  gossip  by  which,  its 
opponents  sought  to  blacken  the  "revolutionary  coniblnaiion"  [irmpiia 
Tur  rariiimiTwr  ir$pu)r<iiy]  specimens  may  be  had  in  Nepos  (//dii.  3), 
lo  which  il  will  be  diSkull  perhaps  to  find  a  paialleL 
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nor  learned  greater  wisdom,  was  shown  by  the  effrontery 
bordering  on  simplicity  with  wliich  they  now  instituted  pro- 
ceedings gainst  Ham  ileal  as  the  originator  of  the 
mercenary  war,  because  he  had  without  full  powers  from  the 
government  made  promises  of  money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers. 
Had  the  dub  of  officers  and  popular  leaders  desired  to 
overthrow  this  rotten  and  wretched  government,  it  would 
hardly  have  encountered  much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself; 
but  it  would  have  met  with  more  formidable  obstacles  in 
Rome,  with  which  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in  Carthage 
already  maintained  relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To 
all  the  other  difficulties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be 
added  the  circumstance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their 
country  had  to  be  created  without  allowing  either  the 
Romans,  or  their  own  government  with  its  Roman  leanings, 
to  become  rightly  aware  of  what  was  doing. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefs  Hanukar 
of  the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privi-  '""''. 
leges  and  of  the  public  property.     It  was  merely  proposed  chief. 
and  canied,  that  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at 
the  end  of  the  Libyan  war  were  at  the  head  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian troops,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be 
recalled,  and  the  latter  should  be  nominated  commander- 
in-chief  for  all  Africa  during  an  indefinite  period.     It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  hold  a  position  independent  of  the 
governing  corporations — his  antagonists  called  it  an  uncon- 
stitutional monarchical  power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship — 
and  that  he  could  only  be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his 
trial   by  the   popular   assembly.'     Even  the  choice  of  a 
successor  was  to  be  vested  not  in  the  authorities  fo  the 
capital,   but  in   the   army,  that   is,  in   the   Carthaginians 

'  The  Barca  family  conclude  llie  mott  importonl  lUte  Ireatia,  and  Ibe 
ralification  of  Ihe  gorerning  board  is  ■  fomialily  (PoL  iu.  ai).  Rome 
enUTS  her  proleal  before  Ihem  and  before  Ihe  wnate  (PoL  tii.  15).  The 
posilion  of  the  Bares  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  poinu  reKmblei 
ttiat  of  Ltie  Priucea  of  Onuige  lowaids  the  Stales-UeneraL 
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auving  in  die  1*7  k  geroButs  tx  u&:a%  who  were 
named  n  bxadics  afao  ikMig  with  the  geneni ;  of  course 
the  rigjtf  of  "—^  ■■■—*>■■■  was  Ksened  tn  die  popular 
anenbif  at  booe.  WlKUMr  tkis  nwy  or  may  not  hsve 
been  a  aMppiliun,  k  ckarij  wwBrairs  tbst  the  waf  party 
fi^uded  and  liuitul  Ac  cnaj  as  its  special  dnonm 

The  cooMiinaD  whicb  Haauteai  tbos  lecctred  soondcd 
bat  little  (table  to  vax^faoB^  Wan  witfa  the  Ntunidian 
tribes  on  the  boiders  never  ceased;  00)7  a  short  tiine 
pcenoosir  dw  "dl;  of  a  handled  gues,"  Thereste 
{T^MssaX  ID  the  imerioc  bad  been  Mxnpned  by  the  Cartba- 
gmbniK  Tbe  task  of  cnUiiniit^  this  border  warfire,  wfaicfa 
was  allotted  10  the  new  comntaoder-m-cfaief  of  A&tca,  was 
not  in  itself  of  sadi  impartaDce  »  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginian go>vemn>eDt,  whidi  was  allowed  to  do  as  it  liked  in 
its  own  immediate  sphere^  fcoa  tadtiy  conotvii^  at  the 
decrees  pa^iStd  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  pojiular 
assemUf ;  and  the  Romai>s  did  not  pofaaps  recognize  its 
significance  at  aU. 
Hanrilai't  Thus  there  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  army  the  c«e  man, 
"^^^j^  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in  the  Libyan  wan 
that  &te  had  destined  htm,  if  any  one,  to  be  the  saviour  of 
his  coontry.  Never  perhaps  was  the  noble  struggle  of  man 
with  fete  waged  more  nobly  than  by  him.  The  anny  was 
expected  to  save  the  state  ;  but  what  sort  of  army  ?  The 
Theannj.  Carthaginian  civic  militia  had  fought  not  badly  under 
Hamilcai's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war;  but  he  knew 
well,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants  and 
artisans  of  a  city,  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril,  for  once 
to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers.  The 
patriotic  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent 
officers,  but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  culti- 
vated class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citizen- 
militia,  at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Ltbyphoenici.tn  cavalry. 
The  task  was  to  form  an  aimy  out  of  Libyan  forced  recruits 
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and  mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
like  Hamilcar,  but  possible  even  for  him  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and 
amply.  But  he  had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that 
the  state  revenues  of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage 
itself  on  matters  much  more  needful  than  the  payment  of 
the  armies  that  fought  against  the  enemy.  The  warfare 
which  he  waged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he 
had  to  carry  out  on  a  great  scale  what  he  had  already 
ittempted  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Monte  Pellegrino.  But  T 
further,  Hamilcar  was  not  only  a  military  chief,  he  was  " 
also  a  party  leader.  In  opix)sition  to  the  implacable 
governing  party,  which  eagerly  but  patiently  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  him,  he  had  to  seek  support 
among  the  citizens ;  and  although  their  leaders  might  be 
ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude  was  deeply  corrupt 
and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  system  of  corruption  to 
give  nothing  without  being  paid  for  it  In  particular 
emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthusiasm  might  for  the 
moment  prev.iil,  as  everywhere  ha[ipens  even  with  the  most 
venal  corporations;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure  the 
permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for  bis 
plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  be  carried  out  after  a 
series  of  years,  he  had  to  sup[>Iy  his  friends  at  home  with 
regular  consignments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping 
the  mob  in  good  humour.  Thus  compelled  to  beg  or  to 
buy  from  the  lukewarm  and  venal  multitude  the  permission 
to  save  it ;  compelled  to  bargain  with  the  arrogance  of  men 
whom  he  hated  and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered, 
at  the  price  of  humiliation  and  of  silence,  for  (he  respite 
indispensalile  for  his  ends ;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those 
despised  traitors  to  their  country,  who  called  themselves 
the  lords  of  his  native  city,  his  plans  and  his  contempt — 
the  noble  hero  stood  with  few  like-minded  friends  between 
enemies  without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the 
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iiresolution  of  ihc  one  ami  of  the  othn,  at  once  deceiving 
both  and  defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money, 
and  men  for  the  contest  niih  a  lam)  which,  even  were  tlic- 
anny  ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach 
and  scarce  possible  to  vanquish.  He  was  still  a  young 
man,  little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he 
was  preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
Otherwise  than  aiar  off  the  promised  land.  When  he  left 
Carthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  yeais  of  age, 
to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  haired  to 
the  Roman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons 
Hasdnibal  and  Mago — the  "  lion's  brood,"  as  he  called 
tbem — in  the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his 
geniuti  and  of  his  hatred 
Hamilcu'  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  Libya  departed  from 

f^^^ ""  Carthage  immediately  alter  the  termination  of  the  mercenary 
236.  war  (perhaps    in   the  spring  of    518).     He    apparently 
meditated   an  expedition  against  the  free  Libyans  in  the 
west     His  anny,  which  was  especially  strong  in  elephants, 
mBTched  along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by 
his  faithfbl  associate  HasdrubaL     Suddenly  tidings  came 
that  he  had  crossed  the  sea  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and 
had  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the 
natives — with  people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and 
without  orders  from  his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian 
authorities  complained.     They  could  not  complain  at  any 
rate  that  he  neglected   the   affairs  of   Africa ;    when   the 
Numidians  once  more  rebelled,  his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so 
effectually  routed  them  that  for  a  long  period  there  was 
tranquillity   on   the    Frontier,  and    several    tribes    hitherto 
Spanish      independent  submitted  to  pay  tribute.     What  lie  personally 
of"ihe""      ^^  "^  Sp^'">  *^  ^''^  "**  longer  able  to  trace  in  detail      His 
Bardde*.     achieTements  compelled  Cato  the  elder,  who,  a  generation 
■fier  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld  in  Spain  the  still  fresh  traces 
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of  his  working,  to  exclaim,  notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  no  king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by 
the  side  of  Hamilcar  Barcas.  The  results  still  show  to  us, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamil- 
car as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
life  (518—526) — till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fighting  286-228 
bravely  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Scham- 
horst  just  as  his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity — 
and  what  during  the  next  eight  years  (527-534)  the  heir  of  227-220. 
his  office  and  of  his  plans,  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  did  to 
prosecute,  in  the  spirit  of  the  master,  the  work  which  Hamil- 
car had  begua  Instead  of  the  small  entrepot  for  trade, 
which,  along  with  the  protectorate  over  Gades,  was  all  that 
Carthage  had  hitherto  possessed  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
which  she  had  treated  as  a  dependency  of  Libya,  a 
Carthaginian  kingdom  was  founded  in  Spain  by  the 
generalship  of  Hamilcar,  and  confirmed  by  the  adroit 
statesmanship  x>f  Hasdrubal  The  fairest  regions  of  Spain, 
the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  became  Phoenician  pro- 
vinces. Towns  were  founded ;  above  all,  "  Spanish 
Carthage"  (Cartagena)  was  established  by  Hasdrubal  on 
the  only  good  harbour  along  the  south  coast,  containing 
the  splendid  "royal  castle"  of  its  founder.  Agriculture 
flourished,  and,  still  more,  n\ming  in  consequence  of  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena,  which 
a  century  afterwards  had  a  yearly  produce  of  more  than 
^360,000  (36,000,000  sesterces).  Most  of  the  commu- 
nities as  far  as  the  Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage 
and  paid  tribute  to  it  Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means, 
even  by  intermarriages,  attached  the  chiefs  to  the  interests 
of  Carthage.  Thus  Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a  rich 
maiket  for  its  coiiunerce  and  manufactures ;  and  not  only 
did  the  revenues  of  the  province  sustain  the  army,  but  there 
remained  a  balance  to  be  remitted  to  Carthage  and  reserved 
for  future  use.     The  province  formed  and  at  the  same  time 
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tnined  the  army  ;  regular  levies  took  place  in  the  terriiofy 
aubject  to  Carihage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  wi're  introduced 
into  flie  Carihaginian  corps.  Conlijigenls  and  mercenaries, 
u  many  as  were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the  dependent 
comniunities.  During  his  long  life  of  warfare  the  soldier 
found  iti  the  camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a  substitute 
for  patriotism  in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  his  great  leaders.  Constant  conDicts  mth 
the  brave. Iberians  and  Celts  created  a  serviceable  infantry, 
to  co-operate  with  the  excellent  Nuniidian  cavalry.      {.-, 

So  far  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were 
allowed  to  go  oil  Since  the  citizens  were  not  asked  for 
regular '  contributions,  but  on  the  contrary  some  benefit 
accrued  to  them  and  commerce  recovered  in  Spain  what 
it  had  lost  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  Spanish  war  and  the 
Spanish  army  with  its  brilliant  victories  and  important  suc- 
cesses soon  became  so  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in 
particular  emergencies,  such  as  after  Hamilcar's  fall,  to 
effect  the  despatch  of  considerable  reinforcements  of  African 
troops  to  Spain ;  and  the  governing  party,  whether  well  or 
ill  affected,  had  to  maintain  silence,  or  at  any  rate  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  complaining  to  each  other  or  to  their 
friends  in  Rome  regarding  the.  demagogic  officers  and  the 
mob. 

On  the  part  of  Rome  too  nothing  look  place  calculated 
seriously  to  alter  the  course  of  Spanish  affairs.  The  first 
and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Romans  was  un- 
doubtedly their  very  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  remote  peninsula — which  was  certainly  ^Iso 
Hamilcar's  main  reason  for  selecting  Spain  and  not,^as 
might  otherwise  have  been  possible,  Africa  itself  for  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  The  explanations  with  which  the 
Carthaginian  generals  met  the  Roman  commi:isioners  seot 
to  Spain  to  procure  information  on  the  spot,  and  their 
assurances  that  all  this  was  done  only  to  provide  the  means 
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of  promptly  paying  the  war-contributions  to  Rome,  could  not 
possibly  find  belief  in  the  senate.  But  they  probably  dis- 
cerned only  the  immediate  object  of  Hamilcar's  plans,  viz.  to 
procure  compensation  in  Spain  for  the  tribute  and  the  traffic 
of  the  islands  which  Carthage  had  lost ;  and  they  deemed 
an  aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in 
particular  an  invasion  of  Italy  from  Spain — as  is  evident 
both  from  express  statements  to  that  effect  and  from  the 
whole  state  of  the  case — as  absolutely  impossib.le.  Many, 
of  course,  among  the  peace  party  in  Carthage  saw  further; 
but,  whatever  they  might  think,  they  could  hardly  be  much 
inclined  to  enlighten  their  Roman  friends  as  to  the  impend- 
ing storm,  which  the  Carthaginian  authorities  had  long  been 
unable  to  prevent,  for  that  step  would  accelerate,  instead  of 
averting,  the  crisis ;  and  even  if  they  did  so,  such  denuncia- 
tions proceeding  from  partisans  would  justly  be  received 
with  great  caution  at  Rome.  By  degrees,  certainly,  the 
inconceivably  rapid  and  mighty  extension  of  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain  could  not  but  excite  the  observation  and 
awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the  Romans.  In  fact,  in  the 
course  of  the  later  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  they 
did  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  it  About  the  year  528,  220. 
mindful  of  their  new-born  Hellenism,  they  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  two  Greek  or  semi-Greek  towns  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain,  Zacynthus  or  Saguntum  (Murviedro,  not 
far  from  Valencia),  and  Kmporiae  (Ampurias) ;  and  when  1 
they  acquainted  the  Carthaginian  general  Hasdrubal  that 
they  had  done  so,  they  at  the  same  time  warned  him  not 
to  push  his  conquests  over  the  Ebro,  with  which  he  promised 
compliance.  This  was  not  done  by  any  means  to  prevent 
an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  land -route — no  treaty  could 
fetter  the  general  who  undertook  such  an  enterprise — but 
partly  to  set  a  limit  to  the  material  power  of  the  Spanish 
Carthaginians  which  began  to  be  dangerous,  partly  to 
secure,  in  the  free  communities  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
VOL.  11  48 
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Pyrenees  whom  Rome  thus  took  under  her  protection,  a 
oasis  of  operations  in  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  land 
and  make  war  in  Spain.  In  reference  to  the  impending 
war  with  Carthage,  which  the  senate  did  not  fail  to  see  was 
inevitable,  they  hardly  apprehended  any  greater  inconveni- 
ence from  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  Spain  than  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  send  some  legions  thither,  and 
that  the  enemy  would  be  somewhat  better  provided  with 
money  and  soldiers  than,  without  Spain,  he  would  have 
been ;  they  were  at  any  rate  firmly  resolved,  as  the  plan  of 
S18.  the  campaign  of  536  shows  and  as  indeed  could  not  but  be 
the  case,  to  begin  and  terminate  the  next  war  in  Africa, — 
a  course  which  would  at  the  same  time  decide  the  &te  of 
Spain.  Further  grounds  for  delay  were  suggested  during 
the  first  years  by  the  instalments  from  Carthage,  which  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  cut  off,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  Hamilcar,  which  probably  induced  friends  and  foes  to 
think  that  his  projects  must  have  died  with  him.  Lastly, 
during  the  latter  years  when  the  senate  certainly  began  to 
apprehend  that  it  was  not  prudent  long  to  delay  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  there  was  the  very  intelligible  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  Gauls  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  in  the  first  instance,  for 
these,  threatened  with  extirpation,  might  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  serious  war  undertaken  by  Rome 
to  allure  the  Transalpine  tribes  once  more  to  Italy,  and  to 
renew  those  Celtic  migrations  which  were  still  fraught  with 
very  great  peril.  That  it  was  not  regard  either  for  the 
Carthaginian  peace  party  or  for  existing  treaties  which  with- 
held the  Romans  from  action,  is  self-evident ;  moreover,  if 
they  desired  war,  the  Spanish  feuds  furnished  at  any 
moment  a  ready  pretext.  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  this 
view  is  by  no  means  unintelligible ;  but  as  little  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  Roman  senate  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
displayed  shortsightedness  and  slackness — faults  which 
were  still  more  inexcusably  manifested  in  their  mode  of 
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dealing  at  the  same  epoch  with  Gallic  affairs.  The  policy 
of  the  Romans  was  always  more  re'markable  for  tenacity, 
cunning,  and  consistency,  than  for  grandeur  of  conception 
or  power  of  rapid  organization — qualities  in  which  the 
enemies  of  Rome  from  Pyrrhus  down  to  Mithradates  often 
surpassed  her.  v 

Thus^the  smiles  of  fortune  inaugurated  the  brilliantly  HanniboL 
conceived  project  of  Hamilcar.  The  means  of  war  were 
acquired — a  numerous  army  accustomed  to  combat  and  to 
conquer,  and  a  constantly  replenished  exchequer;  but,  in 
order  that  the  right  moment  might  be  discovered  for  the 
struggle  and  that  the  right  direction  might  be  given  to  it, 
there  was  wanted  a  leader.  The  man,  whose  head  and 
heart  had  in  a  desperate  emergency  and  amidst  a  despairing 
people  paved  the  way  for  their  deliverance,  was  no  more, 
when  it  became  possible  to  carry  out  his  design.  Whether 
his  successor  Hasdrubal  forbore  to  make  the  attack  because 
the  proper  moment  seemed  to  him  to  have  not  yet  come,  or 
whether,  more  a  statesman  than  a  general,  he  believed  him- 
self unequal  to  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  534,  he  fell  by  220. 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  Carthaginian  officers  of  the 
Spanish  army  summoned  to  fill  his  place  Hannibal,  the 
eldest  son  of  Hamilcar.  He  was  still  a  young  man — ^bom 
in  505,  and  now,  therefore,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  but  249. 
his  had  already  been  a  life  of  manifold  experience.  His 
first  recollections  pictured  to  him  his  father  fighting  in  a 
distant  land  and  conquering  on  Ercte;  he  had  keenly 
shared  that  unconquered  father's  feelings  on  the  peace  of 
Catulus,  on  the  bitter  return  home,  and  throughout  the 
horrors  of  the  Libyan  war.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had 
followed  his  father  to  the  camp ;  and  he  soon  distinguished 
himself.  His  light  and  firmly -knit  frame  made  him  an 
excellent  runner  and  fencer,  and  a  fearless  rider  at  full 
speed ;  the  privation  of  sleep  did  not  affect  him,  and  he 
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knnr  like  a  soldier  bow  to  enjoy  or  lo  dispense  with  food. 
Although  his  )oulh  had  bci-n  spent  in  the  camp,  he 
possessed  such  culture  as  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  of 
rank  in  hi^  day  ;  in  Greek,  apparently  after  he  had  become 
A  genetal,  be  mavle  such  progress  under  the  guidance  oi 
his  confidant  Sosilus  of  Spaita  as  to  be  able  to  compose 
state  papers  in  that  LiDguage.  As  he  grew  up,  he  entered 
the  aimy  of  hts  father,  to  perform  hb  tirst  feats  of  aims 
onder  the  palcmal  eye  and  to  see  bim  tali  in  battle  by  his 
tide;  Thereafter  be  bad  commanded  the  cavalty  under 
his  sister's  husband,  Hasdrubal,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  brilliant  personal  bravery  as  well  as  by  his  talents  as  a 
leader.  1'he  voice  of  his  comrades  now  summoned  him — 
the  tried,  although  youthful  general — to  the  chief  command, 
and  he  could  now  execute  the  designs  for  which  his  fadier 
and  his  b nether- in-law  ha<l  lived  and  died.  He  took  up 
the  inheritance,  and  he  was  worthy  of  it  His  contem- 
poraries tried  to  cast  stains  of  various  sorts  on  his  character  ; 
the  Romans  charged  him  with  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians 
with  covetousness ;  and  it  is  true  that  be  bated  as  only 
Oriental  natures  know  how  to  hate,  and  that  a  general  who 
never  fell  short  of  money  and  stores  can  hardly  have  been 
Other  than  covetous.  But  though  anger  and  envy  and 
meanness  have  written  his  history,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  mar  the  pure  and  noble  image  which  it  presents.  Laying 
aside  wretched  inventions  which  furnish  their  own  refuta- 
tion, and  some  things  which  his  lieutenants,  particularly 
Hannibal  Monomacbus  and  Mago  the  Samnite,  were  guilty 
of  doing  in  his  name,  nothing  occurs  in  the  accounts 
regarding  him  which  may  not  be  justified  under  the 
circumstances,  and  according  to  the  international  law,  of 
the  times;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  he  combined  in  rare 
perfection  discretion  and  enthusiasm,  caution  and  enei^. 
He  was  peculiarly  marked  by  that  inventive  craftiness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  Phoenician 
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character ;  he  was  fond  of  taking  singular  and  unexpected 
routes ;  ambushes  and  stratagems  of  all  sorts  were  familiar 
to  him;  and  he  studied  the  character  of  his  antagonists 
with  unprecedented  care.  By  an  unrivalled  system  of 
espionage — he  had  regular  spies  even  in  Rome — he  kept 
himself  informed  of  the  projects  of  the  enemy ;  he  himself 
was  frequently  seen  wearing  disguises  and  false  hair,  in 
order  to  procure  information  on  some  point  or  other. 
Every  page  of  the  history  of  this  period  attests  his  genius  in 
strategy  ;  and  his  gifts  as  a  stategqan  were,  after  the  peace 
with  Rome,  no  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  reform 
of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  and  in  the  unparalleled 
influence  which  as  a  foreign  exile  he  exercised  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  eastern  powers.  The  pqwer  which  he 
wielded  over  men  is  shown  by  his  incomparable  control 
over  an  army  of  various  nations  and  many  tongues — an 
aimy  which  never  in  the  worst  times  mutinied  against  him. 
He  was  a  great  man ;  wherever  be  wen^  he  riveted  the 
eyes  of  aU. 

Hannibal  resolved  immediately  a^er  his  nomination  (io  Rupture     / 
the  spring  of  534)  to  commence  the  war.     The  land  of  the  Ro^[22ft 
Celts  was  still  in  a  ferment,  and  a  war  seemed  imininent  ««i 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia :  he  had  good  reason  ni 
to  throw  oft  the  mask  without  delay  and  to  carry  the  war 
whithersoever  he  pleased,  before  the  Romans  be^n  it  at 
their  own  convenience  with  a  descent  on  Africa.     His  army 
was  soon  ready  to  take  the  fit;ld,  and  his  exchequer  was 
filled  by  some  razzias  on  a  great  scale;  but  the  Cartha- 
ginian   government    showed    itself    far   from    desirous   of 
despatching  the  declaration  of  war  to  Rome.     The  place 
of  Hasdrubat,  the  patriotic  national  leader,  was  even  m<HC 
difficuh  to  fill  in  Carthage  than  that  of  Hasdrubal  the 
general  in  Spain ;  the  peace  party  had  now  the  ascendency 
at  home,  and  persecuted  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  with 
political   indictments.     The  rulers  who   had   already  cut 
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dmm  and  nnuiated  the  pbas  ct  Hunikv  «ne  bf  aa 
BODS  BiT&icd  to  allow  the  unknown  ]roai£  nan,  wbo 
■ov  ooammded  in  Spaing  to  *aM  bis  yoMliAd  puriotsn 
at  the  txpeaae  of  tbe  state;  aad  HaanAal  hrntlalH 
pefaooallj  to  dechie  war  in  open  opfMslioa  to  tke 
legkiniate  autbor^ies.  He  tried  to  provoke  the  Sapaaiaes 
to  fafeak  ibc  peace;  bat  tbej  contented  tbemsdva  with 
nuking  a  oom[iIaint  to  Rooie.  Then,  when  a  conumssian 
from  Rotne  appeared,  be  tried  to  drive  it  to  a  dedaotioa 
of  war  by  treatit^  it  radel^ ;  boi  tbe  commisaionen  saw 
how  matters  stood  :  iber  kept  sileoce  in  Spain,  with  a  view 
to  kx^  coni[daiDts  at  Canhage  and  to  tepott  at  home 
tfiat  Hanoibal  was  ready  to  slrike  and  that  mv  was 
nnmment  That  the  ttme  passed  »mj;  accounts  bad 
alrew^  oime  of  tbe  death  of  .\i:)tigonu5  Dosoo,  'who  had 
wddenly  died  nearly  at  the  same  lime  >tch  Hasdmlul;  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  the  esubli^'.r  i-r!  f  t  :-re>=r5  was  carried 
on  by  the  Romans  with  redoubled  rapidi^  gnd  enei^ ; 
prcpaiations  were  nude  in  £!^nic  fot  putting  a  speedy  end 
in  the  course  of  tbe  neat  airing  to  tbe  insurrectitH)  in 
lUyria.  Every  day  was  precious ;  Hannibal  formed  bis 
resolution.  He  sent  summary  intimation  to  Carthage  that 
tbe  Saguntines  were  making  aggressions  on  (he  Torboleles, 
subjects  of  Carthage,  and  he  must  therefore  attack  them ; 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  b^an  tn  the  spring  of 
21J.  535  the  siege  of  a  town  which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
or,  in  other  words,  war  against  Rome. '  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  views  and  counsels  that  would  prevail  in 
Carthage  from  the  impression  produced  in  certain  circles 
by  York's  capitulation.  All  "respectable  men,"  it  was 
said,  disapproved  an  attack  made  "without  orders";  there 
was  talk  of  disavowal,  of  surrendering  the  daring  officer. 
But  whether  it  was  that  dread  of  the  army  and  of  the 
multitude  nearer  home  outweighed  in  the  Carthagininn 
council  the  fear  of  Rome;   or  that  they  perceived   the 
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impossibility  of  retracing  such  a  step  once  taken  ;  or  that 
the  mere  vis  inertiae  prevented  any  definite  action,  they 
resolved  at  length  to  resolve  on  nothing  and,  if  not  to  wage 
war,  to  let  it  nevertheless  be  waged.  Saguntum  defended 
itself  aa  only  Spanish  towns  know  how  to  conduct  defence : 
had  the  Romans  showed  but  a  tithe  of  the  energy  of  thdi 
clients,  and  not  trifled  away  their  time  during  the  eight 
months'  si^e  of  Saguntum  in  the  paltry  warfare  with 
lUyrian  brigands,  they  might,  masters  as  they  were  of  the 
sea  and  of  places  suitable  for  landing,  have  spared  them- 
selves the  disgrace  of  failing  to  grant  the  protection  which 
they  had  promised,  and  might  perhaps  have  given  a 
different  turn  to  the  war.  But  they  delayed,  and  the  town 
was  iU  length  taken  by  storm.  When  Hannibal  sent  the 
spoil  for  distribution  to  Carthage,  patriotism  and  zeal  for 
war  were  roused  in  the  hearts 'of  many  who  had  hitherto 
felt  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  distribution  cut  off  all 
prospect  of  coming  to  terms  with  Rome.  Accordingly, 
when  after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  a  Roman  embassy 
appeared  at  Carthage  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  and  of  the  gerusiasts  present  in  the  camp,  and 
when  the  Roman  spokesman,  interrupting  an  attempt  at 
justification,  broke  off  the  discussion  and,  gathering  up  his 
robe,  declared  that  he  held  in  it  peace  and  war  and  that 
the  gerusia  might  choose  between  them,  the  gerusiasts 
mustered  courage  to  reply  that  they  left  it  to  the  choice  of 
the  Roman ;  and  when  he  offered  war,  they  accepted  it  (in 
the  spring  of  536).  US. 

Hannibal,   who  had   lost  a  whole  year   through   the  Prepan- 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Saguntines,  had  as  usual  retired  ^^^^ 
for  the  winter  of  535-6  to  Cartagena,  t£  make  all  "his  ii^r- 
prepaotions  on  the  one  hand  for  the  attack  of  Italy,  on  ''^'■'"'■ 
the  other  for  the  defence  of  Sjiain  and  Africa ;  for,  as  he, 
like  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law,  held  the  supreme 
comoiand  in  both  countries,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  take 
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measures  also  for  ihe  protection  of  his  native  land.  The 
whole  mass  of  his  forces  amounted  to  about  I3o,ooo 
infanir)'  and  16,000  cavalry;  he  had  also  58  elephants,  31 
quinqueremes  manned,  and  18  not  manned,  besides  the 
elephants  and  vesst;ls  remaining  at  the  capital.  Excepting 
a  few  Ligurians  among  the  light  troops,  there  were  no 
mercenaries  in  this  Carthaginian  army;  the  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Phoenician  squadrons,  consisted 
mainly  of  the  Carthaginian  subjects  called  out  for  service 
— Libyans  and  Spaniards.  To  insure  the  fidelity  of  the 
latter  the  general,  who  knew  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  gave  them  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence  a  general 
leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  winter;  while,  not  sharing 
die  narrow-minded  exclusiveness  of  Phoenician  patriotism, 
he  promised  to  the  Libyans  on  his  oath  the  citizenship  of 
Cuthage,  should  they  return  to  Africa  victorious.  This 
mass  of  troops  however  was  only  destined  in  part  for  the 
expedition  to  Italy.  Some  30,000  men  were  sent  to 
Africa,  the  smaller  portion  of  them  proceeding  to  the 
capital  and  the  Phoenician  territory  proper,  the  majority  to 
the  western  point  of  Africa.  For  the  protection  of  Spain 
l9,ooo  infantry,  2500  cavalry,  and  nearly  the  half  of  the 
elephants  were  left  behind,  in  addition  to  the  fleet  stationed 
there;  the  chief  command  and  the  government  of  Spain 
were  entrusted  to  Hannibal's  younger  brother  Hasdrubal. 
The  immediate  territory  of  Carthage  was  comparatively 
weakly  garrisoned,  because  the  capital  afforded  in  case  of 
need  sulificient  resources ;  in  like  manner  a  moderate 
number  of  infantry  sufficed  for  the  present  in  Spain,  where 
new  levies  could  be  procured  with  ease,  whereas  a  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  arms  specially  African — 
horses  and  elephants — was  retained  there.  The  chief  care 
was  bestowed  in  securing  the  communications  between 
Spain  and  Africa:  with  that  view  the  fleet  remained  in 
Spain,  and  western  Africa  was  guarded  by  a  very  strong 
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body  of  troops.  The  fidelity  of  the  troops  was  secured  not 
only  by  hostages  collected  from  the  Spanish  communities 
and  detained  in  the  stronghold  of  Saguntum,  but  by  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers  from  the  districts  where  they  were 
raised  to  other  quarters :  the  east  African  militia  were 
moved  chiefly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  to  Western  Africa,  the 
West  African  to  Carthage.  Adequate  provision  was  thus 
made  for  defence.  As  to  offensive  measures,  a  squadron 
of  20  quinqueremes  with  1000  soldiers  on  board  was  to  sail 
from  Carthage  for  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  to  pillage  it, 
and  a  second  of  25  sail  was,  if  possible,  to  re-establish  itself 
at  Lilybaeum;  Hannibal  believed  that  he  might  count 
upon  the  government  making  this  moderate  amount  of 
exertion.  With  the  main  army  he  determined  in  person  to 
invade  Italy ;  as  was  beyond  doubt  part  of  the  original  . 
plan  of  Haiiiilcar.  A  decisive  attack  on  Rome  was  only 
possible  in  Italy,  as  a  similar  attack  on  Carthage  was  only 
possible  in  Libya;  as  certainly  as  Rome  meant  to  begin 
her  next  campaign  with  the  latter,  so  certainly  ought 
Carthage  not  to  confine  herself  at  the  outset  either  to  any 
secondary  object  of  operations,  such  as  Sicily,  or  to  mere 
defence — defeat  would  in  any  case  involve  equal  destruction, 
but  victory  would  not  yitWnequal  fruit. 

But  how  could  Italy  be  attacked  ?  He  might  succeed  McUiod  of 
in  reaching  the  peninsula  by  sea  or  by  land;  but  if  the  •"**** 
project  was  to  be  no  mere  desperate  adventure,  but  a 
military  expedition  with  a  strategic  aim,  a  nearer  basis  for 
its  operations  was  requisite  than  Spain  or  Africa.  Hannibal 
could  not  rely  for  supgort  on  a  fleet  and  a  fortified  harbour, 
for  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  the  sea.  As  little  did  the 
territory  of  the  Italian  confederacy  present  any  tenable 
basis.  If  in  very  different  times,  and  in  spite  of  Hellenic 
sympathies,  it  had  withstood  the  shock  of  Pyrrhus,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  now  fall  to  pieces  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Phoenician  general;  an  invading  army 
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would  without  doubt  be  crushed  between  the  network  of 
Roman  fortresses  and  the  (innly-consoUdated  ronfederacy. 
The  land  of  the  Ligurians  and^elts  alone  could  be  to 
Hannibal,  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon  in  his  very  similar 
Russian  camiiaigns.  These  tribes  still  smarting  under 
their  scarrely  ended  struggle  for  independence,  alien  in 
lace  from  the  Italians,  and  feeling  their  very  existence 
Oidangered  by  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  and  highways 
whote  first  coils  were  even  now  being  fastened  around 
tiiem,  could  not  but  recognize  their  deliverers  in  the  Phoe- 
nician army  (which  numbered  in  its  ranks  numerous 
Spanish  Celts),  and  would  serve  as  a  firsi  support  for  it  to 
bl\  back  upon — a  source  whence  it  might  draw  supplies 
and  recruits.  Already  formal  treaties  were  concluded  with 
the  Boii  and  the  Insubres,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  send  guides  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  army,  to  procure 
for  it  a  good  reception  from  the  cognate  tribes  and  supplies 
along  its  route,  and  to  rise  against  the  Romans  as  soon  as 
it  should  set  foot  on  Italian  ground.  In  fine,  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  east  led  the  Carthaginians  to  this  same 
quarter.  Macedonia,  which  by  the  victory  of  Sellasia  had 
re-established  its -sovereignty  in  the  Pelopoanesus,  was  in 
strained  relations  with  Rome ;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who 
had  exchanged  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  of  Macedonia 
and  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  lived  as  an 
exile  at  the  Macedonian  court,  and  the  latter  had  refused 
the  demand  which  the  Romans  made  for  his  surrender. 
If  it  was  possible  to  combine  the  armies  from  the  Guada^ 
quivir  and  the  Karasu  anywhere  against  the  common 
foe,  it  could  only  be  done  on  the  Po.  ThtiS  everything 
directed  Hannibal  to  Northern  Italy ;  and  that  the  eyes  of 
,his  father  had  already  been  turned  to  that  quarter,  is  shown 
by  the  reconnoitring  party  of  Carthaginians,  whom  the 
Romans  to  their  great  surprise  encountered  in  L^ria 
230.  in  594. 
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The  reason  for  Hannibal's  preference  of  the  land  route 
to  that  by  sea  is  less  obvious ;  for  that  neither  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  the  Romans  nor  their  league  with 
Massilia  could  have  prevented  a  landing  at  Genoa,  is 
evident,  and  was  shown  by  the  sequel.  Our  authorities 
fail  to  furnish  us  with  several  of  the  elements,  on  which  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  would  depend,  and 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  Hannibal  had  to 
choose  between  two  evils.  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to 
the  unknown  and  less  calculable  contingencies  of  a  sea 
voyage  and  of  naval  war,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  the 
better  course  to  accept  the  assurances,  which  beyond  doubt 
were  seriously  meant,  of  the  Boii  and  Insubres,  and  the 
more  so  that,  even  if  the  army  should  land  at  Genoa,  it 
would  still  have  mountains  to  cross ;  he  could  hardly  know 
exactly,  how  much  smaller  are  the  difticulties  presented  by 
the  Apennines  at  Genoa  than  by  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps.  At  any  rate  the  route  which  he  took  was  the 
primitive  Celtic  route,  by  which  many  much  larger  hordes 
had  crossed  the  Alps :  the  ally  and  deliverer  of  the  Celtic 
nation  might  without  temerity  venture  to  traverse  it 

So   Hannibal   collected   the   troops,   destined   for   the  Departmc 
grand  army,  in  Cartagena  at  the  beginning  of  the  favour-  H^nnji^ 
able   season;    there   were    90,000   infantry  and    i>,ooo 
cavalry,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Africans  and  a 
third  Spaniards.     The  37  elephants  which  they  took  with 
them  were  probably  destined  rather  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  Gauls  than  for  serious  warfare.      Hannibal's  infantry 
no  longer  needed,  like  that  led  by  Xanthippus,  to  shelter 
itself  behind  a  screen  of  elephants,  and  the  general  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  employ  otherwise  than  sp-nringly  and  with 
caution    that    two-edgeil     weapon,    which     had    as    often 
occasioned  the  defeat  of  its  own  as  of  the  enemy's  army. 
With  this  force  the  general  set  out  in  the  spring  of  536  218. 
from  Cartagena   towards  the  Ebra      He  so  lar  informed 
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his  soldiers  as  lo  the  measures  which  he  had  laken,  particu- 
larly as  lo  ihe  connerlions  he  had  entered  inlo  with  the 
Celts  and  the  resources  and  object  or  the  expedition,  thai 
even  the  common  soldier,  whose  military  instincts  length- 
ened war  had  developed,  felt  the  clear  percepiion  and  the 
steady  hand  of  his  leader,  and  followed  him  with  implicit 
confidence  to  the  unknown  and  dislani  land:  and  ihe 
fervid  address,  in  which  he  laid  l)efurc  them  the  position 
of  their  country  and  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  the 
slavery  certainly  reserved  for  their  dear  native  land,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  imputation  that  they  could  surrender 
their  beloved  general  and  his  staff,  kindled  a  soldierly  and 
patriotic  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  all 

F  The  Roman  state  was  in  a  plight,  such  as  may  occur 
even  tn  firmly-established  and  sagacious  aristocracies.  The 
Romans  knew  doubtless  what  ihey  wislied  to  accomplish, 
and  they  look  various  steps;  but  nothinL;  was  done  rightly 
or  at  the  right  time.  They  might  long  ago  have  been 
masters  of  the  gates  of  the  Alps  and  have  settled  matteis 
with  the  Celts;  the  latter  were  still  formidable,  and  the 
former  were  open.     They  might  either  have  had  friendship 

.  with  Carthage,  had  they  honourably  kept  the  peace  of  si3i 
or,  had  they  not  been  disposed  for  peace,  they  might  long 
ago  have  conquered  Carthage  :  the  peace  was  practically 
broken  by  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  they  allowed  the 
power  of  Carthage  to  recover  itself  undisturbed  for  twenty 
years.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  peace 
with  Macedonia ;  but  they  had  forfeited  her  friendship  for 
a  trifling  gaia  There  must  have  been  a  lack  of  some 
leading  statesman  to  take  a  connected  and  commanding 
view  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  on  all  hands  either  too  little 
was  done,  or  too  much.  Now  the  wnr  began  at  a  time  and 
at  a  place  which  they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  determine ; 
and,  with  all  their  well-founded  conviction  of  military 
superiority,  they  were  perplexed  as  to  the  object  to   be 
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aimed  at  and  the  course  to  be  followed  in  their  first  opera-  Thdr  ' 
tions.  They  had  at  their  disposal  more  than  hal£-a  million  ]^„,  (^'" 
of  serviceable  soliliers;  the  Roman  cavalry  alone  was  le|s  ihe  war, 
good,  and  relatively  less  numerous,  than  the  Carthaginian, 
the  former  constituting  about  a  tenth,  the  latter  an  eighth, 
of  the  whole  number  of~troops  taking  the  field.  None  of 
the  states  affected  by  the  war  had  any  fleet  corresponding 
to  the  Raman  fleet  of  aao  quinqueremes,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  western  sea.  The 
natural  and  proper  application  of  this  crushing  superiority 
of  force  was  self-evident.  It  had  been  long  settled  that 
the  war  ought  to  be  opened  with  a  landing  in  Africa,  The 
subsequent  turn  taken  by  events  had  com*pelIed  the 
Romans  to  embrace  in  their  scheme  of  the  war  a  simultane- 
ous landing  in  Spain,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Spanish  army 
from  appearing  before  the  walls  of  Carth.ige.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan'lhey  ought  above  all,  when  the  war  had 
been  practically  opened  by  Hannibal's  attack  on  Saguntum 
in  the  beginning  of  535,  to  have  thrown  a  Roman  army  21S. 
into  Spain  before  the  town  fell;  but  they  neglected  the 
dictates  of  interest  no  less  than  of  honour.  For  eight 
months  Saguntum  held  out  in  vain :  when  the  town  passed, 
into  other  hands,  Rome  had  not  even  equipped  her  arma- . 
ment  for  landing  in  Spain.  The  country,  however,  between 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  was  still  free,  and  its  tribes  were 
not  only  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans,  but  had  also,  like 
the  Saguntines,  received  from  Roman  emissaries  promises 
of  speedy  assistance.  Catalonia  may  be  reached  by  sea 
from  Italy  tn  not  much  longer  time  than  from  Cartagena  by 
l^and:  had  the  Romans  started,  like  the  Phoenicians,  in 
April,  after  (he  formal  declaration  of  war  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  interval,  Hannibal  might  have  encountered  the 
Roman  legions  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro. 

At  length,  certainly,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  and  of 
thi^  fleet  was  got  ready  for  the  expedition  to  Africa,  and 
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the  second  consul  Publiiis  Cornelius  Scipio  was  ordered  to 
the  £bro  ;  liui  he  took  time,  and  when  an  insurrection 
broke  out  on  the  Po,  he  allowed  the  army  that  was  ready 
for  embarkntiun  to  be  employed  there,  and  formed  new 
legions  for  the  Spanish  expedition.  So  allhough  Hanniba! 
encountered  on  the  Ebro  very  vehement  resistance,  it  pro- 
ceeded Only  from  the  natives ;  and,  as  under  existing 
circumstances  time  was  still  more  precious  to  him  than  the 
blood  of  his  men,  he  surmounted  the  opposition  after  some 
montba  with  the  loss  of  a  fourth  p)art  of  his  army,  and 
reached  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees.  That  the  Spanish  allies 
of  Rome  would  be  sacrificed  a  second  rime  by  that  delay 
might  have  been  as  certainly  foreseen,  as  the  delay  itself 
might  have  been  easily  avoided ;    but  probably  even  the 

91S,  expedition  to  Italy  itself,  which  in  the  spring  of  536  must 
not  have  been  anticipated  in  Rome,  would  have  been 
averted  by  the  timely  appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain. 
Hannibal  bad  by  no  means  the  intention  of  sacrificing  his 
Spanish  "  kingdom,"  and  throwing  himself  like  a.  desperado 
on  Italy.  The  time  whicli  he  had  spent  in  the  siege  of 
Saguntum  and  in  the  reduction  of  Catatonia,  and  the  con- 
siderable corps  which  he  left  behind  for  the  occupation  of 
the  newly-won  territory  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees, 
sufficiently  show  that,  had  a  Roman  army  disputed  the1>osses- 
uon  of  Spain  with  him,  he  would  not  have  been  contest  to 
withdraw  from  it;  and — which  was  the  main  point — had 
the  Romans  been  able  to  delay  his  departure  from  Spain 
for  but  a  few  weeks,  winter  would  have  closed  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  before  Hannibal  reached  them,  and  the  African 
expedition  would  have  departed  without  hindrance  for  its 
destination. 

ib«l  Arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  Hannibal  sent  home  a  portion 

of  his  troops ;  a  measure  which  he  had  resolved  on  from 
the  first  with  the  view  of  showing  to  the  soldien  how 
confident  their  general  was  of  success,  and  of  checking  the 
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feeling  that  his  enterprise  was  one  of  those  from  which 
there  is  no  return  home.  With  an  army  of  50,000  infantry 
and  9000  cavalry,  entirely  veteran  soldiers,  he  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  without  difhculty,  and  then  took  the  coast  route 
by  Narbonne  and  Nimes  through  the  Celtic  territory,  which 
was  opened  to  the  army  partly  by  the  connections  previously 
formed,  partly  by  Carthaginian  gold,  partly  by  arms.  It 
was  not  till  it  airived  in  the  end  of  July  at  the  Rhone 
opposite  Avignon,  that  a  serious  resistance  appeared  to 
await  it  The  consul  Scipio,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  Sd|rfo  at 
had  landed  at  Massilia  (about  the  end  of  June),  had  there  ""'  "^ 
been  infonned  that  he  had  come  too  late  and  that  Hannibal 
had  cros.sed  not  only  the  Ebro  but  the  Pyrenees.  On 
receiving  these  accounts,  which  appear  to  have  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  to  the  course  and  the  object  of 
Hiinnibal,  the  consul  had  temporarily  given  up  his 
i-xpcdiuon  to  Spain,  and  had  resolved  in  connection  with 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  that  region,  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Massiliots  and  thereby  under  that  of  Rome, 
to  receive  the  Phoenicians  on  the  Rhone,  and  to  obstruct  Foistse 
their  passage  of  the  river  and  their  march  into  Italy,  ^i^,^ 
Fortunately  for  Hannibal,  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he 
meant  to  cross,  there  lay  at  the  moment  only  the  general 
levy  of  the  Celts,  while  the  consul  himself  with  his  army  of 
32,000  infantry  and  3000  horse  was  still  in  Massilia,  four 
days'  march  farther  down  the  stream.  The  messengers  of 
the  Gallic  levy  hastened  to  inform  him.  It  was  the 
object  of  Hannibal  to  convey  his  army  with  its  numerous 
cavalry  and  elephants  across  the  rapid  stream  under  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio;  and  he 
possessed  not  a  single  boat  Immediately  by  his  directions 
all  the  boats  belonging  to  the  numerous  navigators  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  were  bought  up  at  any  price, 
and  the  deficiency  of  boats  was  supplied  by  rafts  made 
from  felled  trees;  and  in  &ct  the  whole  numerous  army 
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eoidd  be  ccprqred  onr  in  one  daj.  WbUe  thts  was  being 
dOB^  a  nw%  dtnuon  under  Hanno,  «m  of  Bomikar,  pro- 
ceeded b^  farced  nurcbes  up  the  stream  till  ihey  readied  x 
■AaUe  poJDt  for  crossing,  which  the^  bmmd  undefended. 
1  two  sboit  dx;^  much  aixm  Av^non.  Here  ihej 
d  the  n-rtr  on  hasttlr  constnicred  raitE,  nHtb  the  view 
of  then  moving  dovn  on  the  left  bank  xnd  taking  the 
Gnilli  irtio  were  barring  the  pcusagc;  of  the  nuin  anny.  in 
the  nmr.  On  the  momii^  of  the  iifih  da;-  after  ihef  had 
teacbed  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  third  ailer  Hanoo's 
depaituTe,  the  imoki:' signals  of  the  division  that  had 
been  detachc-d  rose  up  on  the  opposhe  bank  and  gare  (o 
Hannibal  the  anxiously  awaited  summons  for  ihe  croiKing. 
jMt  U  the  Gauk,  seeing  that  the  eneniT's  fleet  of  boats 
began  to  mnvc,  were  hastening  to  occupy  the  bank,  their 
CMDp  behind  thorn  suddenly  buret  into  flames.  Surprised 
and  divided,  they  were  unable  either  to  withstand  the 
attack  or  to  resist  the  passage^  and  they  dispersed  in  hasty 
ffight 

Scipio  meanwhile  held  councils  of  war  in  Massilia  aa  to 
ibe  proper  mode  of  occupying  the  ferries  of  the  Rhone,  and 
was  not  induced  to  move  even  by  the  u^ent  messages 
that  came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.  He  distrusted 
^wtr  accounts,  and  he  contented  himself  with  detaching  a 
weak  Roman  cavalry  division  to  reconnoitre  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  This  deUchment  found  the  whole 
enemy's  army  already  transported  to  that  bank,  and  occupied 
in  bringing  over  the  elephants  which  alone  remained  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and,  after  it  had  warmly 
engaged  some  Carthaginian  squadrons  in  the  district  of 
Avignon,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  complete 
its  reconnaissance — the  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  and 
Phoenicians  in  this  war — it  hastily  returned  to  report  at 
head -quarters.  Scipio  now  started  in  the  utmost  haste 
with   all  his   trooiis    for    Avignon;  but,    when    he  arrived 
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there,  even  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  that  had  been 
left  behind  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  elephants  had 
already  taken  its  departure  three  days  ago,  and  nothing 
remained  for  the  consul  but  to  return  with  weary  troops  and 
htlle  credit  to  Massilia,  and  lo  revile  the  "cowardly  flight" 
of  the  Punic  leader.  Tlius  the  Romans  had  for  the  third 
time  through  pure  negligunce  abandoned  Iheir  allies  and  an 
important  line  of  defence ;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  passing 
after  this  first  blunder  from  mistaken  slackness  to  mistaken 
liasie,  and  by  still  attempting  without  any  pros]>ect  of 
success  to  do  what  might  have  been  done  with  so  much 
certainty  a  few  days  before,  they  let  the  real  means  of 
repairing  their  error  pass  out  of  their  hands.  When  once 
Hannibal  was  in  the  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side  of 
the  Rhone,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  readiing 
the  Alps ;  but  if  Scipio  had  at  the  first  accounts  proceeded 
with  his  whole  army  to  Italy — the  Po  might  have  lieen 
reached  by  way  of  Genoa  in  seven  days — and  had  united 
with  his  corps  the  weak  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  he 
might  have  at  least  prcpareil  a  formidable  reception  for  the 
enemy.  But  not  only  did  helose  prccioii.  timv.-  in  the  march 
to  Avignon,  but,  capable  as  otherwise  he  was,  he  wanted 
either  the  political  courage  or  the  military  sagacity  to  change 
the  destination  of  his  corps  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
required.  He  sent  the  main  body  under  his  brother  Gnaeus 
Co  Spain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  few  men  to  Pisae. 

Hannibal,  who  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  had  Hannibai'i 
in  a  great  assembly  of  the  army  explained  to  his  troops  the  f^*^?"  "^ 
object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  brought  forward  the 
Celtic  chief  Magilus  himself,  who  had  arrived  from  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  to  address  the  army  through  an  inter- 
preter, meanwhile  continued  his  march  to  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  without  obstruction.  Which  of  these  passes 
he  should  choose,  could  not  be  at  once  determined  either 
by  the  shortness  of  the  route  or  by  the  disposition  of  the 
vou  II  49 
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inhabitants,  aUhough  he  had  no  time  to  lose  either  in 
circaitOUs  routes  or  in  combat  He  had  necessarily  lo 
■elect  a  route  which  shuuld  be  practicable  for  his  baggage, 
his  numerous  cavalry,  and  his  elephants,  and  in  which  an 
anny  could  procure  suRident  means  of  subsistence  either 
by  friendship  or  by  force;  for,  although  Hannibal  had 
made  preparations  to  convey  provisions  after  him  on 
beasts  of  burden,  these  could  only  meet  for  a  fen  days  the 
wants  of  an  army  which  still,  notwithstanding  its  great 
losses,  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men.  Leaving  out  of 
»iew  the  coast  route,  which  Hannibal  abstained  from  talcing 
not  because  the  Romans  barred  it,  but  because  it  would 
have  led  him  away  from  his  destination,  there  were  only 
two  routes  of  note  leading  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul  to 
Italy  in  ancient  times : '  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Cenfevre)  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini 
(by  Susa  or  Fenestrelles  to  lurin),  and  that  of  the  Graian 
Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  leading  into  the  territory  of  the 
Salasst  (to  Aosta  and  Ivrea).  The  fonner  route  is  the 
shorter ;  but,  after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  it 
passes  by  the  impracticable  and  unfruitful  river-valleys  of  the 
Drac,  the  Romanche,  and  the  upper  Durance,  through  a 
difficult  and  poor  mountain  country,  and  requires  at  least  a 
■even  or  eight  days'  mountain  march.  A  military  road 
was  first  constructed  there  by  Pompeius,  to  furnish  a 
shorter  communication  between  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  GauL 

The  route  by  the  Little  St  Bernard  is  somewhat  longer; 
but  after  crossing  the  first  Alpine  wall  that  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Rhone  valley,  it  keeps  by  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Isfere,  which  stretches  from  Grenoble  by  way  of 

'  It  was  noi  till  ihe  middle  ago  that  the  re 
a  mililary  road.      ThF  eastern  passes,  sucb  as  Ihal  o 
or  Ihe  Great  St.   Bernard — which,  more 
military  road  by  Caesar  and  Anguttui— . 
the  question. 
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Chamb^ry  up  to  the  very  fuot  or  the  Little  Sl  Bernard  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  is  the 
broadest,  most  fertile  and  most  populous  of  all  the  Alpine 
valleys.  Moreover,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St,  Bernard,  while 
not  the  lowest  of  all  the  natural  passes  of  the  Alfis,  is  by 
far  the  easiest ;  although  no  artificial  road  was  constructed 
there,  an  Austrian  corps  with  artillery  crossed  the  Alps  by 
that  route  in  1815.  And  lastly  this  route,  which  only  leads 
over  two  mountain  ridges,  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
the  great  military  route  from  the  Celtic  to  the  Italian  terri- 
tory. The  Cartliaginian  army  had  thus  in  fact  no  choice; 
It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  not  a  motive  influencing 
the  decision  of  Hannibal,  that  the  Celtic  tribes  allied  with 
him  in  Italy  inhabited  the  country  up  to  the  Little  St 
Bernard,  while  the  route  by  Mont  Gen^vre  would  have 
brought  him  at  first  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini,  who 
were  from  ancient  times  at  feud  with  the  Insubres. 

So  the  Carthaginian  army  marched  in  the  first  instance 
up  the  Rhone  towards  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^re,  not^  as 
might  be  presumed,  by  the  nearest  route  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  lower  Is^e  from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  but  through 
the  "  island "  of  the  AUobroges,  the  rich,  and  even  then 
thickly  peopled,  low  ground,  which  is  enclosed  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the  Is^re, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Alps.  The  reason  of  this  movement 
was,  that  the  nearest  route  would  have  led  them  through 
an  impracticable  and  poor  mountain -country,  while  the 
"  island  "  was  level  and  extremely  fertile,  and  was  separated 
by  but  a  single  mountain-wall  from  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Isfere.  The  march  along  the  Rhone  into,  and  across,  the 
"  island  "  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  wall  was  accomplished 
in  sixteen  days ;  it  presented  little  difficulty,  and  in  the 
"island"  itself  Hannibal  dexterously  availed  himself  of  a 
feud  that  had  brtiken  out  between  two  chieftains  of  the 
AUobroges  to  attach  to  his  interests  one  of  the  most  im- 
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porUnt  of  [he  chiefs,  who  not  only  escorted  the  <ar[ha- 
g^ntans  throiigli  the  wliole  plain,  but  also  supplied  them 
with  pmvisions,  and  furnished  the  soldiers  with  arms, 
^thing,  and  shoes.  But  the  expedition  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  at  the  crossing  of  the  first  Alpine  chain,  which 
rises  precipitously  like  a  wall,  and  over  which  only  a  single 
available  path  leads  (over  the  Mont  du  Chat,  near  ihe 
hamlet  Chevelu).  The  population  of  the  Allobroges  had 
strongly  occupied  the  pass.  Hannibal  learned  the  state  of 
matters  early  enough  to  avoid  a  surprise,  and  encamped  at 
the  foot,  until  after  sunset  the  Celts  dispersed  to  the 
bouses  of  the  nearest  town ;  he  then  seized  the  pass  in  the 
night  Thus  the  summit  was  gained  ;  hut  on  the  extremely 
^SSp  path,  which  leads  down  from  the  summit  to  the  lake 
of  Booi^et,  the  mules  and  horses  slipped  and  fell.  The 
assaultEs  which  at  suitable  points  were  made  by  the  Celts 
upon  the  army  in  march,  were  very  annoying,  not  so  much  of 
themselves  as  byreason  of  the  turmoil  which  they  occasioned; 
and  when  Hannibal  with  his  light  troops  threw  himself 
from  above  on  the  Allobroges,  these  were  chased  doubtless 
without  difficulty  and  with  heavy  loss  down  the  mountain, 
but  the  confusion,  in  the  train  especially,  was  further 
increased  by  the  noise  of  the  combat  So,  when  after 
much  loss  he  arrived  in  the  plain,  Hai|nibal  immediately 
attacked  the  neaMst4^n,  to  chastise  and  temfy  the^liaf- 
barians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repair  as  far  as  possible 
his  loss  in  sumpter  animals  and  horses.  After  a  day's 
repose  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Chamb^ry  the  army  con- 
tinued its  march  up  the  Isbre,  without  being  detained  either 
l^  want  of  supplies  or  by  attacks  so  long  as  the  valley 
continued  broad  and  fertile.  It  was  only  when  on  the 
fourth  day  they  entered  the  territory  of  the  Ceulrones  (the 
modem  Tarantaise)  where  the  valley  gradually  contracts, 
that  they  had  again  greater  occasion  to  be  on  their  guard. 
The  Ceulrones  received  the  army  at  the  boundary  of  their 
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country  {somewhere  about  Confkns)  with  branches  and 
garlands,  furnished  cattle  for  slaughter,  guides,  and  hostages; 
and  the  Carthaginians  marched  through  their  terrttory  as 
through  a  friendly  land.  AVhen,  however,  the  troops  had 
reached  the  veiy  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  point  where  the 
path  leaves  the  Is&re,  and  winds  by  a  narrow  and  difficult 
defile  along  the  brook  Rectus  up  to  the  summit  of  the  St 
Bernard,  all  at  once  the  militia  of  the  Ceutrones  appeared 
partly  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  partly  on  the  crests  of  the 
rocks  enclosing  the  pass  on  the  right  and  left,  in  the  h<^ 
of  cutting  off  the  train  and  baggage.  But  Hannibal,  whose 
unerring  tact  had  seen  in  all  those  advances  made  by  the 
Ceutrones  nothing  but  the  design  of  procuring  at  ODCe 
immunity  for  their  territory  and  a  rich  spoil,  had  in  expect- 
ation of  such  an  attack  sent  forward  the  baggage  and 
cavalry,  and  covered  the  march  with  all  his  infantry.  By 
this  means  he  frustrated  the  design  of  the  enemy,  although 
he  could  not  prevent  them  from  moving  along  the  mountain 
slopes  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  infantry,  and  inflicting 
very  considerable  loss  by  hurling  or  rolling  down  stones. 
At  the  "  white  stone  "  (still  callid  ia  rocht  blancke),  a  high 
isolated  chalk  clifT  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  St  Bemaid 
and  commanding  the  ascent  to  it,  Hannibal  encamped  with 
his  infantry,  to  cover  the  march  of  the  horses  and  sumpter 
animals  laboriously  climbing  upward  throughout  the  whole 
night ;  and  amidst  continual  and  very  bloody  conflicts  he  at 
length  on  the  following  day  reached  the  summit  of  the  past. 
1'here,  on  the  sheltered  table-land  which  spreads  to  the 
extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles  round  a  little  lake,  the  source 
of  the  Doria,  he  allowed  the  army  to  resL  Despondency 
had  begun  to  seize  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The  path* 
that  were  becoming  ever  more  difficult,  the  provisions  &il- 
ing,  the  inarching  through  defiles  exposed  to  tjie  constant 
attacks  of  foes  whom  they  could  not  reach,  the  stncly 
thinned  ranks,  the  hopeless  situation  of  the  stragglers  and 
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Ibe  wounded,  the  objetrt  which  appeared  diimerical  to  all 
nve  the  entfaiuiaitic  lirader  sjod  hit  immediate  staR* — aU 
these  tfiingi  began  lo  tcD  even  on  the  African  and  Sfvnish 
veterans.  But  the  confidence  of  the  geneial  imuined  ever 
die  sane:  nDiDerous  stragglers  PCToincd  the  ranks;  die 
friendly  Gaob  were  near ;  the  watershed  wbe  reached,  and 
the  view  of  the  desccndii^  path,  so  gladdenii^  lo  the 
mountain -pi^m,  opened  op  :  after  a  brief  repose  they 
ptepared  with  renewed  courage  for  the  last  and  nxst 
difficult  undertaking, — the  downward  march.  In  it  the 
■imjr  was  not  materially  annoied  by  the  enemy ;  but  the 
advanced  season — it  was  already  the  beginning  of  Septemhcr 
— ocxasioned  itoubles  in  the  descent,  equal  to  those  which 
had  been  occasioned  in  the  ascent  by  the  attacks  of  the 
adjoinii^  trihcs.  On  the  steep  and  slippery  mountain- 
dope  along  the  Doria,  where  the  recently -ftdien  snow  had 
concealed  and  obliterated  the  paths,  men  and  animals 
went  astray  and  slipped,  and  were  precipitated  into  the 
chasms.  In  fact,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
they  reached  a  portion  of  the  path  about  300  paces  in 
length,  on  which  av^anches  are  constantly  descending  from 
the  precipices  of  the  Ciamont  that  overhang  it,  and  where 
in  cold  summers  snow  lies  throughout  the  year,  ^e 
infantry  passed  over;  but  the  horses  and  elephants  were 
unable  to  cross  the  smooth  masses  of  ice,  on  which  there 
by  but  a  tbin  covering  of  freshly- fallen  snow,  and  the 
general  encamped  above  the  difficult  spot  with  the  baggage, 
the  cavalry,  and  the  elephants.  On  the  following  day  the 
horsemen,  by  zealous  exertion  in  entrenching,  prepared  a 
path  for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  a  further  labour  of  three  days  with  constant  reliefs, 
that  the  half-famished  elephants  could  at  length  be  con- 
ducted over.  In  this  way  the  whole  army  was  after  a  delay 
of  four  days  once  more  united ;  and  after  a  further  three 
days'  march  through  the  valley  of  the  Doha,  which  was  ever 
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widening  and  displaying  greater  fertility,  and  whose  inhabit- 
ants the  Sabssi,  clients  of  the  Insubres,  hailed  in  the  Car- 
thaginians their  allies  and  deliverers,  the  army  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  September  in  the  plain  of  Ivrea,  where  the 
exhausted  troops  were  quartered  in  the  villages,  that  by 
good  nourishment  and  a  fortnight's  repose  they  might 
recruit  from  their  unparaUeled  hardships.  Had  the 
Romans  pbced  a  corps,  as  they  might  have  done,  of  30,000 
men  thoroughly  fresh  and  ready  for  action  somewhere  near 
Turin,  and  immediately  forced  on  a  battle,  the  prospects 
of  Hannibal's  great  plan  would  have  been  very  dubious ; 
fortunately  for  him,  once  more,  ihey  were  not  where  they 
should  have  been,  and  they  did  not  disturb  the  troops  of 
the  enemy  in  the  repose  which  was  so  greatly  needed.^ 


solved  by  Ihe  masterly  invest  igaiions  of  Messrs.  Wicjibam  and  Cruner. 
Respecting  Ihe  chronological  qUESlions,  which  likewise  preieiil  difficulties, 
a  few  remarks  may  be  eiceplionnlly  allowed  to  have  a  place  here. 

When  Hannibal  reached  Ihe  summil  of  the  St.  Bemard,  "Ihe  peakl 
were  already  beginning  to  be  thielily  covered  wiih  mow"  (Pol.  iii.  54) ; 
5now  lay  on  Ihe  route  (Pol.  iii.  55).  perhaps  for  the  mosi  pari  mow  not 
fn-shly  fallen,  but  proceeding  from  the  fait  of  avalanches.  Ai  Ibe  St. 
Itcmard  winter  begins  about  Michaelmas,  and  Ihe  falling  of  snow  in 
September ;  when  ibe  Englishmen  already  meniioned  crossed  the  rootmtain 
at  the  end  of  August,  they  found  almost  no  snow  on  their  road,  but  the 
s1o|>es  on  lioth  sides  were  covered  with  il.  Hannibal  thus  appeals  id  have 
arrived  at  Ihe  pass  in  the  beginning  oT  September  ;  which  ii  quite  com- 
palible  with  the  statement  that  he  arrived  there  "when  Ihe  winter  wu 
already  ajiproaching ' — for  avrirrur  -Hi'  riji  w\itiioi  iiair  (Pol.  ilL 
j4)  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  this,  least  of  all,  the  day  of  the 
heliacal  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (about  36th  Oclober);  comp.  Idder, 
CAroai/l.  i.  341. 

If  Hannibal  reached  Italy  nine  days  later,  and  Ihcnfore  about  the 
middle  of  September,  Ihere  ii  room  for  the  events  that  occmred  from  that 
lime  up  to  Ihe  battle  of  the  Trebia  lowardi  Ihe  end  of  December  [rtpl 
Xti/tiHrit  TfxHrii,  Pol.  iii.  7a),  and  in  particular  for  Ihe  transporting  of 
the  army  destined  for  Africa  from  Ulytseum  to  Placenlia.  liiis  hypo- 
thesis funlier  suits  the  statement  ihat  the  day  of  departure  wai  announced 
at  an  assembly  oT  Ihe  anny  inri  rV  iapirifr  &pa»  (Pol.  iii.  34).  and  Ihcre- 
fore  towards  ilie  end  of  March,  and  that  the  march  lasted  live  (or,  accorl- 
ing  10  App,  vii.  4.  sii)  months.  If  Hannibal  was  thus  at  the  St.  Remard 
in  ihe  beginning  of  September,  he  must  have  reached  ihe  Rhone  at  the 
beginning  of  August— for  he  spent  thirty  days  in  making  bis  way  from  the 
Khone  thither— and  in  that  can  it  is  evident  that  Scipk^  who  embarked  at 
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Results.  The  ohject  was  atlainc!,  but  at  a  heavy  cost      Of  the 

50,000  veteran  infantry  and  the  9000  cavalry,  which  the 
amy  had  numhercd  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pyrenees,  more 
than  half  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  conflicts,  the  marches, 
and  the  passages  of  the  rivers.  Hannibal  now,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  numbered  not  more  than  10,000 
infiuitry — of  whom  three-fifths  were  Libyans  and  two-fifths 
Spaniards — and  6000  cavalry,  p:irt  of  them  doubtless 
dismounted :  the  comparatively  small  loss  of  the  latter 
proclaimed  the  excelli.'nce  of  the  Nutiiidian  cavalry  no  less 
than  the  consideration  of  the  general  in  making  a  sparing 
tue  of  troops  so  seiecl.  A  march  of  526  mileS  or  about 
33  moderale  days'  marching — the  continuance  and  termina- 
tion of  which  were  disturbed  by  no  special  misfortunes  on 
a  great  scale  that  could  not  be  anticipated,  but  wer^  on 
the  other  hand,  rendered  possible  only  by  incalculable  pieces 
of  good  forhinc  and  still  more  incalculable  blunders  of  the 
enemy,  and  which  yet  not  only  cost  such  sacrifices,  but  so 
fatigued  and  demoralized  the  army,  that  it  needed  a  pro- 
longed rest  in  order  to  be  again  ready  for  action — is  a 
military  operation  of  doubtful  value,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Hannibal  himself  regarded  it  as  successful. 
Only  in  so  speaking  we  may  not  pronounce  an  absolute 
censure  on  the  general :  we  see  well  the  defects  of  the 
plan  of  operations  pursued  by  him,  but  we  cannot  determine 
whether  he  was  in  a  position  to  foresee  them — his  route  lay 
through  an  unknown  land  of  barbarians — or  whether  any 
other  plan,  such  as  that  of  taking  the  coast  road  or  of 
embarking  at  Cartagena  or  at  Carthage,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  fewer  dangers.  The  cautious  and  masterly 
execution  of  the  plan  in  its  details  at  any  rate  deserves  our 
admiration,  and  to  whatever  causes  the  result  may  have 

Ibe  beginning  of  nunmer  (PoL  ii<.  41)  and  to  01  latest  hj  tbt  commeiuie. 
Beat  of  JuDC,  mtut  have  spent  much  lime  00  ttie  vojrage  or  lemsiiied  far    . 
•  consiikntde  period  in  slsgular  liuctloD  at  Maidlia. 
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been  due — whether  it  wis  due  mainly  to  the  favour  of 
fortune,  or  mainly  to  the  skill  of  the  general — the  grand 
idea  of  Hamilcar,  that  of  taking  up  the  conflict  with  Rome 
in  Italy,  was  now  realized.  It  was  his  genius  that  projected 
this  expedition ;  and  as  the  task  of  Stein  and  Schamhorst 
was  more  difficult  and  nobler  than  that  of  York  and 
Blucher,  so  the  unerring  tact  of  historical  tradition  has 
always  dwelt  on  the  last  link  in  the  great  |^^  of  pre- 
paratory steps,  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  wu^a^  greater 
admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasimene  lake  and 
of  the  plain  of  Cannae 
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CHAPTER  V 


THS  WAR  UNDER  HANNIBAL  TO  THE  BATTLB  OP  CANNAE 


Hannibal 
and  the 
Italian 
Cdts. 


The  appearance  of  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  Roman 
side  of  the  Alps  changed  all  at  once  the  situation  of  affairs, 
and  disconcerted  the  Roman  plan  of  war.  Of  the  two 
principal  armies  of  the  Romans^ohe  4iad  landed  in  Spain 
and  was  already  engaged  with  the  enemy  there :  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  recall  it  The  second,  which  was 
destined  for  Africa  under  the  command  of  the  consul 
Tiberius  Sempronius,  was  fortunately  still  in  Sicily :  in 
this  instance  Roman  delay  for  once  proved  useful.  Of 
the  two  Carthaginian  squadrons  destined  for  Italy  and 
Sicily,  the  first  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  some  of  its 
vessels  were  captured  by  the  Syracusans.  near  Messana ; 
the  second  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  surprise  Lilybaeum, 
and  had  thereafter  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement 
off  that  port.  But  the  continuance  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  in  the  Italian  waters  was  so  inconvenient,  that 
the  consul  determined,  before  crossing  to  Africa,  to 'occupy 
the  small  islands  around  Sicily,  and  to  drive  away  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  operating  against  Italy.  The  summer 
passed  away  in  the  conquest  of  Melita,  in  the  chase  after 
the  enemy's  squadron,  which  he  expected  to  find  at  the 
Lipari  islands  while  it  had  made  a  descent  near  Vibo 
(Monteleone)  and  pillaged  the  Bruttian  coast,  and,  lastly, 
in  gaining  information  as  to  a  suitable  spot  for  landing  on 
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the  coast  of  Africa ;  so  that  the  army  and  fleet  were  still 
at  Lilybacum,  when  orders  arrived  from  the  senate  that 
they  should  return  with  all  possible  speed  for  the  defence 
of  their  homes. 

In  this  way,  while  the  two  great  Roman  annies,  each  in 
itself  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Hannibal,  remained  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Romans 
were  quite  unprepared  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  No 
doubt  a  Roman  army  was  ther^  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Celts  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The  founding 
of  the  two  Roman  strongholds  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
each  of  which  received  6000  colonists,  and  more  especially 
the  preparations  for  the  founding  of  Mutina  in  the  territory 
of  the  Boii,  had  already  in  the  spring  of  536  driven  the  318, 
Boii  to  revolt  before  the  time  concerted  with  Hannibal; 
and  the  Insubres  had  immediately  joined  them.  The 
colonists  already  settled  in  the  territory  of  Mutina,  sad- 
denly  attacked,  took  refuge  in  the  town.  The  praetor 
Lucius  Manlius,  who  held  the  chief  command  at  Ariminum, 
hastened  with  his  single  legion  to  relieve  the  blockaded 
colonists;  but  he  was  surprised  in  the  woods,  and  no 
course  was  left  to  him  after  sustaining  great  loss  but  to 
establish  himself  upon  a  hill  and  to  submit  to  a  siege  there 
on  the  part  of  the  Boii,  till  a  second  legion  sent  from 
Rome  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Atilius  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving army  and  town,  and  in  suppressing  for  the  moment 
the  Gaulish  insurrection.  This  premature  rising  of  the 
Boii  on  tlie  one  hand,  by  delaying  the  departure  of  Scipio 
for  Spain,  essentially  promoted  the  plans  of  Hannibal ;  on 
the  other  hand,  but  for  its  occurrence  he  would  have  found 
the  valley  of  the  Po  entirely  unoccupied,  except  the 
fortresses.  But  the  Roman  corps,  whose  two  severelj 
thinned  legions  did  not  number  a 0,0 00  soldiers,  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Celts  in  check,  and  did  not 
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think  of  occupying  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  Romans 
only  learned  th:i!  the  passes  were  tlireateneil,  when  in 
August  the  consul  Publius  Stii>io  relumed  without  his  army 
from  Massilia  to  Italy,  and  perhaps  even  then  they  gave 
little  heed  to  the-  matter,  because,  forsooth,  the  foolhardy 
attempt  would  be  frustrated  by  the  Alps  alone.  Thus  at  the 
decisive  hour  and  on  the  decisive  spot  there  was  not  even  a 
Roman  ouipost.  Hannibal  had  full  time  to  rest  his  army, 
to  capture  after  a  three  days'  siege  the  capital  of  the  Taurini 
which  closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  to  induce  or  terrify 
into  alliatice  with  him  all  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  communi- 
tiea  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  I'o,  before  Scipio,  who  had 
taken  the  command  in  the  Po  valley,  encountered  him. 

Sdpio,  who,  with  an  anny  considerably  smaller  and  very 
weak  in  cavalry,  had  the  difficult  task  of  preventing  the 
advance  of  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and  of  repress- 
ing the  movements  of  insurrection  which  everywhere  were 
spreading  among  the  Celts,  had  crossed  the  Po  presumably 
at  Placentia,  and  marrhed  up  the  river  to  meet  the  enemy, 
while  Hannibal  after  the  capture  of  Turin  marched  down- 
,a  wards  to  relieve  the  Insubres  and  BoiL  In  the  plain 
*■  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Sesia,  not  far  from  Vercelli, 
the  Roman  cavalry,  which  had  advanced  with  the  tight 
infantry  to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  encountered 
the  Funic  cavalry  sent  out  for  the  like  purpose,  both  led 
by  the  generals  in  person.  Scipio  accepted  battle  when 
offered,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  bat 
his  light  infantry,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cavalry, 
dispersed  before  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of 
the  enemy,  and  while  the  latter  engaged  the  masses  of 
the  Roman  horsemen  in  front,  the  light  Numidian  cavalry, 
after  having  pushed  aside  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  took  the  Roman  horsemen  in  flank  and  rear. 
This  decided  the-  combat  The  loss  of  the  Romans  was 
very  considerable.     The  consul  himself  who  made  up  as  a 
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soldier  for  his  deficiencies  as  a  general,  received  a  danger- 
ous wound,  and  owed  his  safety  entirely  to  the  devotion  of 
bis  son  of  seventeen,  who,  courageously  dashing  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  comjielled  his  squadron  to  follow  him 
and  rescued  his  father.  Scipio,  enhghtened  by  this  combat 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  saw  the  error  which  he 
had  committed  in  posting  himself,  with  a  weaker  army,  in 
the  plain  with  his  back  to  the  river,  and  resolved  to  return 
*o  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  under  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist  t- 

As  the  operations  became  contracted  into  a  narrower  space 
and  his  illusions  regarding  Roman  invincibility  departed, 
he  recovered  the  use  of  his  considerable  military  talents, 
which  the  adventurous  boldness  of  his  youthful  opponent's 
plans  had  for  a  moment  paralyzed.  While  Hannibal 
was  preparing  for  a  pitched  battle,  Scipio  by  a  rapidly 
projected  and  steadily  executed  march  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  In  an  evil  hour 
he  had  abandoned,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  over  the 
Po  behind  his  army ;  the  Roman  detachment  of  600  men 
charged  to  cover  the  process  of  destruction  were,  however, 
intercepted  and  made  prisoners.  Dut  as  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  he  could  not  be 
prevented  from  marching  up  the  stream,  crossing  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  in  a  few  days  confronting  the  Roman 
'army  on  the  right  bank.  The  latter  had  taken  a  position  Tho 
in  the  plain  in  front  of  Placentia ;  but  the  mutiny  of  a  JSIljentta. 
Celtic  division  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  the  Gallic  insur- 
rection breaking  out  afresh  all  around,  compelled  the  consul 
to  evacuate  the  plain  and  to  post  himself  on  the  hills 
behind  the  Trebia.  This  was  accomplished  without 
notable  loss,  because  the  Numidian  horsemen  sent  in 
pursuit  lost  their  time  in  plundering,  and  setting  fire  to, 
the  abandoned  camp.  lo  this  strong  position,  with  his 
left  wing  resting  on  the  Apennines,  his  right  on  the  Po 
and  the  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  covered  in  front  by  the 
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^ti  1fc'rH^  mot  unoodi  fer  iaaatagonoi  in  covalrv,  ic  Ii'sitr 
;  bad  nmply^  ca  remam  in  its  ctisdng  pom- 


E  of  the  rive  oiril  aa  ucurk  aptn 
idvaoce  ind  ro  cest  tfi^  iiikle 

Cfaa^  hvane^  am  ibis  wsa,  it  was  no  Itas  clear  chat  tc  sos 
■■■  Denanb^i  and  c^oc  onder  Che  comse  pn^posed  die 
M>V7  n^fK  ^mliiUM  be  gained  bf  Rome,  but  woojd  mX 
he  gaBKd  b^  tbe  coBBOf  Tibencs  Semproniiia,  who  tield 
rihc  srfe  .I— trnawrt  n  cDoseqciaKie  of  Scipiu's  wound,  and 
«Ai^  jat  e£  nftrf  expired  in  a  &w  muntha.  tLiniiibal 
la^fc  ri»^  msi^  Hui  negiectcd  aa  mt^ncs  <if  oilurrn^  hrin  bq 
ii^te.  The  Celtic  viHogea  that  iad  rcm:uiit:ii  i~;iidiitil  to 
B  were  crueSy  laid  wa.s{e.  nnd,  when  diis  bruugfac 
:   between  tfae  cxvolry,   Hinnibai  jiluwed  Eus 
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opponents  to  boast  of  the  victoiy.  Soon  thereafter  on  a 
raw  rainy  day  a  general  engagement  came  on,  unlooked  for 
by  the  Romans.  From  the  earliest  hour  of  the  morning 
the  Roman  light  troops  had  been  skirmishing  with  the 
light  cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  the  latter  slowly  retreated,  and 
the  Romans  eagerly  pursued  it  through  the  deeply  swollen 
Trebia  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained. 
Suddenly  the  cavalry  halted ;  the  Roman  vanguard  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  army  of  Hannibal  drawn  up  for 
battle  on  a  Held  chosen  by  himself;  it  was  lost,  unless  the 
main  body  should  cross  the  stream  with  all  speed  to  its 
support  Hungry,  weaiy,  and  wet,  the  Romans  came  on 
and  hastened  to  form  in  order  of  battle,  the  cavalry,  as 
usual,  on  the  wings,  the  infantry  in  the  centre.  The  light 
troops,  who  formed  the  vanguard  on  both  sides,  began  the 
combat :  but  the  Romans  had  already  almost  exhausted 
their  missiles  against  the  cavalry,  and  immediately  gave 
way.  In  like  manner  the  cavalry  gave  way  on  the  wings, 
hard  pressed  by  the  elephants  in  front,  and  outflanked  right 
and  left  by  the  far  more  numerous  Carthaginian  horse. 
But  the  Roman  infantry  proved  itself  worthy  of  its  name : 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  it  fought  with  very  decided 
superiority  against  the  infantry  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
when  the  repulse  of  the  Roman  horse  allowed  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  to  turn  their  attacks  against 
the  Roman  infantry,  the  latter,  although  ceasing  to  advance, 
obstinately  maintained  its  ground.  At  this  stage  a  select 
Carthaginian  band  of  looo  infantry,  and  as  many  horsemen, 
under  the  leadership  of  M^o,  Hannibal's  youngest  brother, 
suddenly  emerged  from  an  ambush  in  the  rear  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  fell  upon  the  densely  entangled  masses. 
The  wings  of  the  army  and  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Roman 
centre  were  broken  up  and  scattered  by  this  attack,  while 
the  first  division,  10,000  men  strong,  in  compact  array  broke 
through   the  Carthaginian  line,  and  made  a  passage  for 
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itself  obliquely  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  in  Hiding 
great  loss  on  the  opposing  infantry  and  more  esjiccially  on 
the  Gallic  insurgents.  This  brave  body,  pursued  but  feebly, 
thus  leached  Pbcentia.  The  remainitig  mass  was  for  the 
roost  part  slaughiered  by  the  eSephanis  and  light  troops  of 
the  «wmy  in  attempting  to  cros5  the  river :  only  part  of 
the  cavalry  and  some  divisions  of  infaiitr/  were  able,  by 
wading  through  the  river,  to  gain  the  camp  whither  tlie 
Carthaginians  did  not  follow  them,  and  thus  they  too 
reached  Placentia.'  Few  battles  confer  more  honour  on 
the  Roman  dolJiec  than  this  on  tli«  Ticliis,  and  few  at  the 
same  time  furnish  graver  impeachment  of  the  general  in  . 
command ;  although  the  candid  judge  wilt  not  (biget  flat 
a  commandershtp-in-chief  expiring  on  a  definite  day  was  Ml 
nnmilitary  institution,  and  that  figs  cannot  be  reaped  ftem 
thistles.  The  victory  came  to  be  costly  even  to  the  victors. 
Although  the  loss  in  the  batdc  fell  chiefly  on  the  Celtic 

>  Polrbitii'i  ■ccoaM  oT  Ihe  bailie  on  Ibe  Trebia  is  quile  clear.  If 
PUcenlia  lay  on  the  righi  bank  of  ihe  Tretaa  where  il  falls  inio  Ihe  Po, 
and  if  the  baiOe  was  foughi  on  the  left  bank,  while  Ihe  Roman  encamp- 
mant  was  pitched  upon  ihe  rigbl — both  of  wl)ich  points  have  been  dis. 
poted.  but  are  oevertheless  indispulable — Ihe  Roman  soMiers  must 
certainly  have  passed  the  Trebia  in  order  lo  gain  Placeniia  as  well  as  lo 
gaio  Ihe  camp  Bui  thoae  who  crossed  to  the  camp  must  have  made  iheir 
way  through  ibe  disorganiied  portions  of  iheir  own  army  and  through  ihe 
corps  of  Ihe  enemy  that  had  gone  round  lo  iheir  rear,  and  must  then  have 

the  olber  hand  ibe  panage  near  Placeniia  was  accomplished  aricr  ihe 
poisuit  bad  slackened  ;  the  corps  was  several  miles  distani  from  ihc  field 
of  battle,  and  had  arrived  within  reach  of  a  Roman  fortress  ;  it  may  even 
have  been  the  case,  altbougb  it  cannol  be  proved,  thai  a  bridge  led  over 
the  Trebia  at  lliat  point,  and  Ihat  the  IfU  dt  pont  on  the  other  bank  was 
oecapied  by  the  garriion  of  Placeniia.  It  is  evident  ihal  the  firsi  passage 
was  jusl  as  difficult  as  ihe  second  was  easy,  and  Iherefoie  with  good 
reason  PolylHiu,  mililary  judge  as  be  was,  merely  says  of  Ihe  cor|)^  of 
10,000,  Ibal  in  close  columns  il  cut  its  way  to  Pl.icenda  (m.  74.  6), 
without  mentioning  the  passage  of  the  river  which  in  tliis  case  was 
tmaltended  nlth  difficulty. 

Tint  erroneousness  of  the  view  of  Ljvy,  which  iran^feri  Ihe  Phoenician 
camp  to  the  righi,  the  Roman  lo  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  has  lately 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  We  may  only  further  mcniinn,  thai  the 
site  of  Clasddium,  near  the  modern  Casteggio,  has  now  been  established 
by  intcdptioni  (Orelli-Henien,  51 17). 
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insurgents,   yet   a   muldtude   of  the   veteran   soldiers   of 
Hannibal  died  afterwards  (rom   diseases   engendered  by 
,  that  raw  and  wet  winter  day,  and  all  the  elephants  perished 
except  one.  "^ 

The  eflect  of  ihisnirsjl  victory  of  the  invading  army  was,  H«nnib^ 
that  the  national  insurrection  now  spread  and  assumed  ™^n, 
shape  without  hindrance  throughout  the  Celtic  territory.  luly. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  army  of  the  Po  threw  themselves 
into  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona :  completely 
cut  off  from  home,  they  were  obliged  tMorocure  their 
supplies  by  way  of  the  river.  The  ^^Pil'  Tiberius 
Sempronius  only  escaped,  as  if  by  mirao^  from  being 
taken  prisoner,  when  with  a  weak  escort  of  cavalry  be  went 
to  Rome  on  account  of  the  elections.  Hannibal,  who 
would  not  hazard  the  health  of  his  troops  by  further 
inarches  at  that  inclement  season,  bivouacked  for  the  winter 
where  he  was;  and,  as  a  serious  attempt  on  the  larger 
fortresses  would  have  led  to  no  result,  contented  himself 
with  annoying  the  enemy  by  attacks  on  the  river-port  of 
Placentia  and  other  minor  Roman  positions.  He  employed 
himself  mainly  in  organizing  the  Gallic  insurrection  :  more 
than  60,000  foot  soldiers  and  4000  horsemen  from  the 
Celts  are  said  to  have  joined  his  army. 

No  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  in  Rome  for  the  Miiiiuy 
campaign  of  537.     The  senate  thought,  and  not  unreason    j^     j2j^_ 
ably,  that,  despite  the  lost  battle,  their  position  was  by  no  posiiion  of 
means  fraught  with   serious   danger.     Besides  the  coast- 
garrisons,  which  were  despatched  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
Tarentum,   and   the  reinforcements  which   were   sent   to 
Spain,  the  two  new  consuls  Gaius  Flaminius  and  Gnaeus 
Servilius  obtained  only  as  many  men  as  were  necessary  to 
restore  the  four  legions  to  their  full  complement ;  additions 
were  made  to  the  strength   of  the   cavahry  alone.     The 
consuls  had  to  protect  the  northern  frontier,  and  stationed 
themselves  accordingly   on   the   two  highways  which    led 
VOL,  II  50 
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from  Rome  to  the  north,  the  western  of  which  at  that  lime 
terminated  at  Arretiuin,  and  the  eastern  at  Ariminum; 
Gaius  Flaminius  occupied  the  former,  Gnaeus  Servilius  the 
latter.  There  ihey  ordered  the  troops  from  the  fortresses 
<M  the  Po  to  join  them,  probably  by  water,  and  awaited 
the  cum  men  cement  of  the  favourable  season,  when  they 
proposed  to  occupy  in  the  defensive  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines,  and  then,  taking  up  the  offensive,  to  descend 
into  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  effect  a  junction  somewhere 
near  Placei^^  But  Hannibal  by  no  means  intended  to 
defend  (he^^By  of  the  Po.  He  knew  Rome  better  per- 
haps than  tEe  Romans  knew  it  themselves,  and  was  very 
well  aware  how  decidedly  he  was  the  weaker  and  continued 
to  be  so  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  battle  on  the  Trebia ; 
he  knew  too  that  his  ultimate  object,  the  humiliation  of 
Rome,  was  not  to  be  wrung  from  the  unbending  Roman 
pride  either  by  terror  or  by  surprise,  but  could  only  be 
gained  by  the  actual  subjugation  of  the  haughty  city. 
It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  Italian  federation  was  in 
political  solidity  and  in  military  resources  infinitely  superior 
to  an  adversary,  who  received  only  precarious  and  irregular 
support  from  home,  and  who  in  Italy  was  dependent  for 
primary  aid  solely  on  the  vacillating  and  capricious  nation 
of  the  Celts;  and  that  the  Phoenician  foot  soldier  was, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  Hannibal,  far  in- 
ferior in  point  of  tactics  to  the  legionary,  had  been 
completely  proved  by  the  defensive  movements  of  Scipio 
and  the  brilliant  retreat  of  the  defeated  infantry  on  the 
Trebia,  From  this  conviction  flowed  ihe  two  fundnmenial 
principles  which  determined  Hannibal's  whole  method  of 
operations  in  Italy — viz.,  that  the  war  should  be  carriei] 
on,  in  somewhat  adventurous  fashion,  with  constant 
changes  in  the  plan  and  in  the  theatre  of  operations ;  and 
that  its  favourable  issue  could  only  be  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  political  and    not  of  military  successes — of  the 
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gradual  loosening  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Italian 
federation.  That  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  neces- 
sary, because  the  single  element  which  Hannibal  had  to 
throw  into  the  scale  against  bo  many  disadvantages — his 
military  genius — only  told  with  its  full  weight,  when  he 
constantly  foiled  his  opixinents  by  unexpected  combina- 
tions; he  was  undone  if  the  war  became  stationary. 
That  aim  was  the  aim  dictated  to  him  by  right  policy, 
because,  mighty  conqueror  though  he  was  in  battle,  he  saw 
very  clearly  that  on  each  occasion  he  vanquished  the 
generals  and  not  the  city,  and  that  after  each  new  battle 
the  Romans  remained  just  as  superior  to  the  Carthaginians 
as  he  was  pers_onally  superior  to  the  Roman  commanders. 
That  Hannibal  even  at  the  height  of  his  fortune  never 
deceived  himself  on  this  point,  is  worthier  of  admiration 
than  his  most  admired  battles. 

It  was  these  motives,  and  not  the  entreaties  of  the  Hannibal 
Gauls  that  he  should  spare  their  countty — which  would  ^wlf 
not  have  influenced  him — that  induced  Hannibal  now  to  "inn. 
forsake,  as  it  were,  his  newly  acquired  basis  of  operations 
against  Italy,  and  to  transfer  the  scene  of  war  to  Italy 
itself.  Before  doing  so  he  gave  orders  that  all  the 
prisoners  should  be  brought  before  him.  He  ordered  the 
Romans  to  be  separated  and  loaded  with  chains  as  slaves 
— the  statement  that  Hannibal  put  to  death  all  the  Romans 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  here  and  elsewhere  fell  into 
his  hands,  is  beyond  doubt  at  least  strongly  ex^gerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Italian  allies  were  released 
without  ransom,  and  charged  to  report  at  home  that 
Hannibal  waged  war  not  against  Italy,  but  against  Rome ; 
that  he  promised  to  every  Italian  community  the  restora- 
tion of  its  ancient  in(le]>endence  and  its  ancient  boundaries ; 
and  that  the  deliverer  was  about  to  follow  those  whom  he 
had  set  free,  bringing  release  and  revenge.  In  fact,  when 
the  winter  ended,  he  started  front  ihe  valley  of  the  Po  to 
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search  for  a  route  ihrough  the  difficult  defiles  of  tlie 
Apennines.  Gaius  Flaminius,  wilh  the  Etruscan  armv, 
was  still  for  the  moment  at  Arezzo,  intending  to  move 
from  that  point  towards  Lucca  in  orJer  to  protect  the  vale 
of  the  Arno  and  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  soon  as 
the  season  should  allow.  But  Hannibal  anticipated  him. 
The  passage  of  the  Apennines  was  accomph^hL'd  without 
mach  diRiculty,  at  a  point  as  far  west  as  possible  or,  in 
other  words,  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  enemy ;  but 
the  marshy  low  grounds  between  the  Serchio  and  the  Arno 
Irere  so  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring 
nins,  that  the  army  had  to  march  four  days  in  water, 
without  finding  any  other  dry  spot  for  resting  by  night  than 
was  supplied  by  pihng  the  baggage  or  by  the  sumpicr 
animals  that  had  fallen.  Tlie  troops  underwent  unutterable 
Bufferings,  particularly  the  Gallic  infantry,  which  marched 
behind  the  Carthaginians  along  tracks  already  rendered 
impassable:  they  murmured  loudly  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  dispersed  to  a  man,  had  not  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
under  Mago,  which  brought  up  the  rear,  rendered  flight 
impossible.  The  horses,  assailed  by  a  distemper  in  their 
hoofs,  fell  in  heaps ;  various  diseases  decimated  the 
soldiers;  Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  in  consequence  of 
ophthalmia. 

But  the  object  was  attained.  Hannibal  encamped  at 
Fiesole,  while  Galus  Flaminius  was  still  waiting  at  Arezzo 
until  the  roads  should  become  passable  that  he  might 
blockade  them.  Afrer  the  Roman  defensive  position  had 
thus  been  turned,  the  best  course  for  the  consul,  who  might 
perhaps  have  been  strong  enough  to  defend  the  mountain 
passes  but  certainly  was  unable  now  to  face  Hannibal  in 
the  open  field,  would  have  been  to  wait  till  the  second 
army,  which  had  now  become  completely  sui^erfluous  at 
Arimtnum,  should  arrive.  He  himself,  however,  judged 
otheiwise.     He   was  a   political   party   leader,    raised   to 
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distinction  hy  his  efforts  to  limit  the  power  of  the  senate ; 
indignant  at  the  government  in  consequence  of  the 
aristocratic  intrigues  concocted  against  him  during  his 
consulship;  carried  away,  thibugh  a  doubtless  justifiable 
opposition  to  their  beaten  track  of  partisanship,  into  a 
scornful  defiance  of  tradition  and  custom ;  intoxicated  at 
once  by  blind  love  of  the  common  people  and  eciualty 
bitter  hatred  of  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  a 
military  genius.  His  campaign  against  the  Insubres  of 
531,  which  to  unprejudiced  judges  only  showed  that  good  2: 
soldiers  often  repair  the  errors  of  bad  generals  (p^  336),  was 
regarded  by  him  and  by  his  adherents  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  the  Romans  had  only  to  put  Gaius  Flaminius  at 
the  head  of  the  army  in  order  to  make  a  speedy  end  of 
Hannibal  Talk  of  this  sort  had  procured  for  him  his 
second  consulship,  and  hopes  of  this  sort  had  now  brought 
to  his  camp  so  great  a  muhitude  of  unarmed  followers 
eager  for  spoil,  that  their  number,  according  to  the 
assurance  of  sober  historiaris,  exceeded  that  of  the  legion- 
aries. Hannibal  based  his  plan  in  part  on  this  circum- 
stance. So  far  from  attacking  him,  he  marched  past  him, 
and  caused  the  country  all  around  to  be  pillaged  by  the 
Celts  who  thoroughly  understood  plundering,  and  by  his 
numerous  cavalry.  The  complaints  and  indignation  of  the 
multitude  which  had  to  submit  to  be  plundered  under  the 
eyes  of  the  hero  who  had  promised  to  enrich  them,  and 
the  protestation  of  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  believe 
him  possessed  of  either  the  power  or  the  resolution  to 
tmdertake  anything  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague, 
could  not  but  induce  such  a  man  to  display  his  genius  for 
strategy,  and  to  give  a  sharp  lesson  to  his  inconsiderate 
and  haughty  foe. 

No    plan  was   ever  more  niccessftiL     In  haste,   die 
consul  followed  the  line  of  march  of  the  eni.'tiiy,   who 
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Hattic  passed  by  Arezzo  and  moved  slowly  through  the  rich  valley 
^l^-^  of  the  Chiana  towards  Perugia.  He  overtook  him  in  the 
lake.  district  of  Coitona,  where  Hannibal,  accurately  informed  ot 

his  antagonist's  march,  had  had  fiill  time  to  select  his  field  ot 
battle — a  narrow  defile  between  two  steep  mountain  wallsp 
dosed  at  its  outlet  by  a  high  hOl,  and  at  its  entrance  by  the 
Trasimene  lake.  With  the  flower  of  his  infantry  he  barred 
the  outlet ;  the  light  troops  and  the  cavalry  placed  themselves 
in  concealment  on  either  side.  The  Roman  columns 
advanced  without  hesitation  into  the  unoccupied  pass; 
the  thick  morning  mist  concealed  firom  them  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  Roman  line  approached 
the  hill,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  battle;  the  cavalry, 
advancing  behind  the  heights,  closed  the  entrance  of  the 
pass,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mist  rolling  away  revealed 
the  Phoenician  arms  everywhere  along  the  crests  on  the 
right  and  left  There  was  no  battle ;  it  was  a  mere  rout. 
Those  that  remained  outside  of  the  defile  were  driven  by 
the  cavalry  into  the  lake.  The  main  body  was  annihilated 
in  the  pass  itself  almost  without  resistance,  and  most  of 
them,  including  the  consul  himself,  were  cut  down  in 
the  order  of  march.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column, 
formed  of  6000  infantry,  cut  their  way  through  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  proved  once  more  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  legions ;  but,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
without  knowledge  of  its  fate,  they  marched  on  at  random, 
were  surrounded  on  the  following  day,  on  a  hill  which  they 
had  occupied,  by  a  corps  of  Carthaginian  cavalry,  and — as 
the  capitulation,  which  promised  them  a  free  retreat,  was 
rejected  by  Hannibal — were  all  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
15,000  Romans  had  fallen,  and  as  many  were  captured; 
in  other  words,  the  army  was  annihilated.  The  slight 
Carthaginian  loss — 1500  men — again  fell  mainly  upon  the 
Gauls.^     And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,   immediately 

^  The  date  of  Uie  battle,   ajrd  June  according  to  the  uncorrected 
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after  the  battle  on  the  Trasiniene  lake,  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  Ariminum  under  Gaius  Centenius,  4000  strong, 
which  Gnaeus  Servilius  had  sent  forward  for  the  temporary 
support  of  his  colleague  while  he  himself  advanced  by  slow 
marches,  was  likewise  surrounded  by  the  Phoenician  army, 
and  partly  shun,  partly  made  prisoners.  All  Etruria  was 
lost,  and  Hannibal  might  without  hindrance  march  on 
Rome.  The  Romans  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst ; 
they  broke  down  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  dictator  to  repair  the  walls  and 
conduct  the  defence,  for  which  an  army  of  reserve  was 
focmtd.  At  the  same  time  two  new  legions  were  summoned 
under  arms  in  the  room  of  those  annihilated,  and  the  fleet, 
which  might  become  of  importance  in  the  event  of  a  siege, 
was  put  in  order. 

1^  But  Hannibal  was  more  farsighted  than  king  Pyrrhus.  Hannibal 
Ht  did  not  march  on  Rome ;  nor  even  gainst  Gnaeus  °*'*^ "^ 
Servilius,  an  able  general,  who  had  with  the  help  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  northern  road  preserved  his  army  hitherto 
uninjured,  and  would  perhaps  have  kept  his  antagonist  at 
bay.  Once  more  a  movement  occurred  which  was  quite 
unexpected.  Hannibal  marched  past  the  fortress  of 
Spoletium,  which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  surprise,  through 
Umbria,  fearfully  devastated  the  territory  of  Picenum  which 
was  covered  all  over  with  Roman  farmhouses,  and  halted 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  I'he  men  and  horses  of  hti 
army  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  painful  effects  of  their 
spring  campaign ;  here  he  rested  for  a  considerable  time  to 
allow  his  army  to  recruit  its  strength  in  a  pleasant  district 
and  at  a  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  to  reorganize  his  Reorgan- 
Libyan  infantry  after  the  Roman  mode,  the  means   for  1^"^°^ 

calendar,  must,  according  10  the  reclilied  calendar,  tall  lomewbcxe  In  arm*. 
April,  sinc«  Qvlntui  Fabiui  resigned  hia  dictatonhip,  after  six  moDtht, 
in  Ihe  middle  o(  lulumn  (Liv.  iiii.  31,  7  ;  33,  1),  and  miut  ihereTore  ha*a 
entered  npon   il  about   Ihe   beginning  o[  May.     Tbe  conrusion  of  tbe 
cakmtsr  {p^  117)  in  Rome  mti  even  at  diii  period  ve^  gitat. 


Lower 
Italy. 
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which  were  furnished  to  him  by  die  mass  of  Roman  anns 
among  the  spoil.  From  this  point,  moreover,  he  resumed 
his  long-interrupted  communication  with  his  native  kmd, 
sending  his  messages  of  victory  by  water  to  Carthage.  At 
length,  when  his  army  was  sufficiency  restored  and  had 
been  adequately  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  new  arms,  he 
broke  up  and  marched  slowly  along  the  coast  into  southern 
Italy. 

He  had  calculated  correctly,  when  he  chose  this  tiine 
for  remodelling  his  infantry.  The  surprise  of  his  antagon- 
ists, who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the 
capital,  allowed  him  at  least  four  weeks  of  undisturbed 
leisure  for  the  execution  of  the  unprecedentedly  bold  ex- 
periment of  changing  completely  his  military  system  in  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  country  and  with  an  army  still  componir 
tively  small,  and  of  attempting  to  oppose  African  legions  40 
the  invincible  legions  of  Italy.  But  his  hope  that  the  con- 
federacy would  now  begin  to  break  up  was  not  fulfilled.  In 
this  respect  the  Etruscans,  who  had  carried  on  their  last 
wars  of  independence  mainly  with  Gallic  mercenaries,  were 
of  less  moment ;  the  flower  of  the  confederacy,  particularly 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  consisted — next  to  the  Latins — 
of  the  Sabellian  communities,  and  with  good  reason  Hanni- 
bal had  now  come  into  their  neighbourhood.  But  one 
town  after  another  closed  its  gates;  not  a  single  Italian 
community  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians. 
This  was  a  great,  in  fact  an  all -important,  gain  for  the 
Romans.  Nevertheless  it  was  felt  in  the  capital  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  put  the  fidelity  of  their  allies  to 
War  in  such  a  test,  without  a  Roman  army  to  keep  the  field.  •  The 
dictator  Quintus  Fabius  combined  the  two  supplementary 
legions  formed  in  Rome  with  the  army  of  Ariminum,  and 
when  Hannibal  marched  past  the  Roman  fortress  of 
Luceria  towards  Arpi,  the  Roman  standards  appeared  on 
hb  right  flank  at  Aeca.     Their  leader,  howev^^  pi^sued  9^ 
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course  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Quintus  FaUm 
Fabius  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of  a  deliberation  and 
firmness,  which  to  not  a  few  seemed  procrastination  and 
obstinacy.  Zealous  in  his  reverence  for  the  good  old 
times,  for  the  political  omnipotence  of  the  senate,  and  for 
the  command  of  the  burgomasters,  he  looked  to  a  method- 
ical prosecution  of  the  war  as — next  to  sacrifices  and 
prayers — the  means  of  saving  the  state.  A  political 
antai^onist  of  Gaius  Flaminius,  and  summoned  to  the  head 
of  affairs  in  virtue  of  the  reaction  against  his  foolish  war- 
demagogism,  Fabius  departed  for  the  camp  just  as  firmly 
resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  at  any  price,  as  hii 
predecessor  had  been  determined  at  any  price  to  fight  one  } 
he  was  without  doubt  convinced  that  the  first  elements  of 
strategy  would  forbid  Hannibal  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
Rom.-in  army  confronted  him  intact,  and  that  accordingly 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  weaken  by  petty  conflicts  and 
gradually  to  starve  out  the  enemy's  army,  dependent  as  it 
was  on  foraging  for  its  supplies. 

Hannibal,  wet!  served  by  his  spies  in  Rome  and  in  the  ifucfato 
Roman  army,  immediately  learned  how  matters  stood,  and,  ^JSTw 
as  usual,  adjusted  the  plan  of  his  campaign  in  accordance  Apotta. 
with  the  individual  character  of  the  opposing  leader.  Pass- 
ing the  Roman  army,  he  marched  over  the  Apennines  into 
the  heart  of  Italy  towards  Beneventum,  took  the  open  town 
of  Telesia  on  the  boundary  between  Samnium  and  Campania, 
and  thence  turned  against  Capua,  which  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Italian  cities  dependent  on  Rome,  and  the 
only  one  standing  in  some  measure  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  it,  had  for  that  very  reason  fell  more  severely  than  any 
other  community  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  gOTemment 
He  had  formed  connections  there,  which  led  him  to  hope 
that  the  Campanians  might  revolt  from  the  Roman  alliance ; 
but  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed  So,  retracing  hit 
steps,  he  took  the  road  to  Apulia.     During  all  thia  march 
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of  the  Carthaginian  army  the  dictator  had  followed  along 
the    heights,   and    had  ccmdemned    his  soldiers  to  the 
melancholy  task  of  looking  on  with  arms  in  their  hands^ 
while  the  Numidian  cavalry  plundered  the  foithful  allies  fiv 
and  wide^  and  the  villages  over  all  the  plain  rose  in  flamosL 
At  length  he  opened  up  to  the  exasperated  Roman  armj 
the  eagerly -coveted  opportunity  of  attacking  the  eoemyt. 
When  Hannibal  had  begun  his  retreat,  Fabius  intercepted 
his  route  near  Casilinum  (the  modem  Capua),  by  strongly 
garrisoning  that  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Voltumus  and 
occupying  the  heights  that  crowned  the  right  bank  with  his 
main  army,  while  a  division  of  4000  men  encamped  on  the 
road  itself  that  led  along  by  the  river.     But  Hannibal  ordered 
his  light-armed   troops  to  dimb  the  heights  which  rose 
immediately  alongside  of  the  road,  and  to  drive  before  them 
a  number  of  oxen  with  lighted  faggots  on  their  horns,  so 
that  it  seemed   as   if  the  Carthaginian   army  were   thus 
marching  off  during  the  night  by  torchlight.     The  Roman 
division,  which  barred  the  road,  imagining  that  they  were 
evaded  and  that  further  covering  of  the  road  was  super- 
fluous, marched  by  a  side  movement  to  the  same  heights. 
Along  the  road  thus  left  free  Hannibal  then  retreated  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  without  encountering  the  enemy ;  next 
morning  he  without  difficulty,  but  with  severe  loss  to  the 
Romans,  disengaged  and  recalled  his  light  troops.     Hanni- 
bal then  continued  his  march  unopposed  in  a  north-easterly 
direction ;  and  by  a  widely-circuitous  route,  after  traversing 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  lands  of  the  Hirpinians, 
Campanians,  Samnites,  Paelignians,  and  Frentanians  with- 
out resistance,  he  arrived  with  rich  booty  and  a  full  chest 
once  more  in  the  region  of  Luceria,  just  as  the  harvest  there 
was  about  to  begin.     Nowhere  in  his  extensive  march  had 
he  met  with  active  opposition,  but  nowhere  had  he  found 
War  in        allies.     Clearly  perceiving  that  no  course  remained  for  him 
Apuha.        jjy^  ^Q  ^g  yp  ^jj^jgr  quarters  in  the  open  field,  he  began 
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the  difficult  opemlion  of  collecting  the  winter  supplies 
requisite  for  the  army,  by  means  of  its  own  agency,  from 
the  fields  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  had  selected 
the  broad  and  mostly  flat  district  of  northern  Apuha,  which 
fiimlshed  grain  and  grass  in  abundance,  and  which  could 
be  completely  commanded  by  his  excellent  cavalry.  An 
entrenched  camp  was  constructed  at  Gerunium,  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Luceria.  Two-thirds  of  the  army 
were  daily  despatched  from  it  to  bring  in  the  stores,  while 
Hannibal  with  the  remainder  took  up  a  position  to  protect 
the  camp  and  the  detachments  sent  out 

The  master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Minucius,  who  held  FaNus  > 
temporary  command  in  ihe  Roman  camp  during  the  absence  '^''""'" 
of  the  dictator,  deemed  this  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
approaching  the  enemy  more  closely,  and  formed  a  camp  in 
the  territory  of  the  Larinates ;  where  on  the  one  hand  by 
his  mere  presence  he  checked  the  sending  out  of  detach- 
ments and  thereby  hindered  the  provisioning  of  the  enemy's 
anny,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  series  of  successful  con- 
flicts in  which  his  troops  encountered  isolated  Phoenician 
divisions  and  even  Hannibal  himself,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  advanced  positions  and  compelled  them  to  concentrate 
themselves  at  Gerunium.  On  the  news  of  these  successes, 
which  of  course  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  the  storm  brok 
forth  in  the  capital  against  Quintus  Fabius.  It  was 
not  altogether  unwarranted.  Prudent  as  it  was  on  the  part 
of  Rome  to  abide  by  the  defensive  and  to  expect  success 
mainly  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  enemy's  means  of  sub- 
sistence, there  was  yet  something  stratige  in  a  system  of 
defence  and  of  starving  out,  under  whid.  the  enemy  bad 
laid  waste  all  central  Italy  without  o[^>osition  beneath  the 
eyes  of  a  Roman  army  of  equal  numbers,  and  had 
provisioned  themselves  sufficiently  for  the  winter  by  an 
organized  method  of  foraging  on  the  greatest  scale.  Publius 
Scipio,  when  he  commanded  on  the  Po,  bad  not  adopted 
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this  view  of  a  defensive  attitudes,  and  the  attempt  of  his 
successor  to  imitate  him  at  Casilinum  had  failed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  a  copious  fund  of  ridicule  to  the  scoffers 
of  the  city.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  Italian  communities 
had  not  wavered,  when  Hannibal  so  palpably  showed  them 
the  superiority  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  nullity  of  Roman 
aid;  but  how  long  could  they  be  expected  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  double  war,  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
plundered  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Roman  troops  and  of 
theu-  own  contingents?  Finally,  it  could  not  be  alleged 
that  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  compelled  the 
general  to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  was  composed, 
as  regarded  its  core^  of  the  capable  legions  of  Ariminum, 
and,  by  their  side,  of  militia  called  out,  most  of  whom  were 
likewise  accustomed  to  service;  and,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  last  defeats,  it  was  indignant  at  the  but 
little  honourable  task  which  its  general,  ''Hannibal's 
lackey,"  assigned  to  it,  and  it  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  In  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  the  most  violent  invectives  were  directed  against  the 
obstinate  old  man.  His  political  opponents,  with  the 
former  praetor  Gaius  Terentius  Varro  at  their  head,  laid 
hold  of  the  quarrel — for  the  understanding  of  which  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  dictator  was  practically  nominated 
by  the  senate,  and  the  office  was  regarded  as  the  palladium 
of  the  conservative  party — and,  in  concert  with  the  dis- 
contented soldiers  and  the  possessors  of  the  plundered 
estates,  they  carried  an  unconstitutional  and  absurd  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  conferring  the  dictatorship,  which  was 
destined  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  divided  command  in 
times  of  danger,  on  Marcus  Minucius,^  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  lieutenant  of  Quintus  Fabius,  in  the  same  way  as 

*  The  inscription  of  the  gift  devoted  by  the  new  dictator  on  account  of 
his  victory  at  Geranium  to  Hercules  Victor — Hercold  sacrom  M.  Minuci(us) 
C,f.  dictator  vavit — was  found  in  the  year  1862  at  Rome,  near  S.  Lorenso. 
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on  Fabius  himself.  Thus  the  Komnn  amiy,  after  its 
hazardous  division  into  two  separate  corps  had  just  been 
appropriately  obviated,  was  once  more  divided ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  two  sections  wf  re  placed  uniiei'  leaders  who 
notoriously  followed  quite  opposite  plans  of  war.  Quintus 
Fabius  of  course  adhered  more  than  ever  to  his  methodical 
inaction;  Marcus  Minucius,  compelled  to  justify  in  the 
field  of  battle  his  title  of  dictator,  made  a  hasty  attack  with 
inadequate  forces,  and  would  have  been  annihilated  had 
not  his  colleague  averted  greater  misfotiune  by  the  season- 
able interposition  of  a  fresh  corps.  This  last  turn  of  matters 
justified  in  some  measure  the  system  of  passive  resistance. 
But  in  reality  Hannibal  had  completely  attained  in  this 
campaign  all  that  aims  could  attain  :  not  a  single  material 
operation  had  been  frustrated  either  by  his  im|>eluous  or  by 
his  deliberate  opponent ;  and  his  foraging,  though  not 
unattended  with  difficulty,  had  yet  been  in  the  main  so 
successful  that  the  army  passed  the  winter  without  complaint 
in  the  camp  at  Gerunium.  It  was  not  the  Cunctalor  that 
saved  Rome,  but  the  compact  structure  of  its  confederacy 
and,  not  less  perhaps,  the  national  hatred  with  which  the 
Phoenician  hero  was  regarded  on  the  part  of  Occidentals. 

Despite  all  its  misfortunes,  Roman  pride  stood  no  less  New  war- 
unshaken  than   the    Roman  symmachy.      The    donations  pa„tions 
which  were  ofTered  by  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and  the  ">  R<««^ 
Greek  cities   in   Italy  for   the   next   campaign — the  war 
affected  the  latter  less  severely  than  the  other  Italian  allies 
of  Rome,  for  they  sent  no  contingents  to  the  land  artny —     * 
were  declined  with  thanks ;  the  chieflains  of  Illyna  were 
informed  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  neglect  pay- 
ment of  their  tribute;  and  even  the  king  of  Macedonia 
was    once    more    summoned    to    surrender    Demetrius   of 
Pharos.     The  majority  of  the  senate,  notwithstanding  the 
semblance  of  legitimation  which  recent  events  had  given  to 
the  Faliinn  system  of  delay,  had  firmly  resolved  to  deput 
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from  a  mode  of  war  that  was  slowly  but  certainly  niining 
the  state ;  if  the  popular  dictator  had  failed  in  his  moK 
energetic  method  of  warfare,  they  laid  the  blame  of  the 
failure,  and  not  without  reason,  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
adopted  a  half-measure  and  had  given  him  too  few  troops. 
This  error  they  determined  to  avoid  and  to  equip  an  army, 
such  as  Rome  had  never  sent  out  before — eight  legions, 
each  raised  a  fifth  above  the  normal  strength,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  allies  —  enough  to  crash  an 
opponent  who  was  not  half  so  strong.  Besides  this,  a 
legion  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Postumius  was  destined 
for  the  valley  of  the  Fo,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  draw  oflT 
the  Celts  serving  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  to  theb  homes. 
These  resolutions  were  judicious ;  everything  depended  on 
their  coming  to  an  equally  judicious  decision  respecting 
the  supreme  command.  The  stiff  carriage  of  Quiiitus 
Fabius,  and  the  attacks  of  the  demagt^es  which  it 
provoked,  had  rendered  the  dictatorship  and  the  senate 
generally  more  unpopular  than  ever :  amongst  the  people, 
not  without  the  connivance  of  their  leaders,  the  foolish 
report  circulated  that  the  senate  was  intentionally  pro- 
longing the  war.  As,  therefore,  the  nomination  of  a 
dictator  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  senate  attempted  to 
procure  the  election  of  suitable  consuls  ;  but  this  only  had 
the  effect  of  thoroughly  rousing  suspicion  and  obstinacy. 
"^h'v*  ^''^  difficulty  the  senate  carried  one  of  its  candidates, 
Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  who  had  with  judgment  con- 
219-  ducted  the  Illyrian  war  in  535  (p.  lao);  an  immense 
majority  of  the  citizens  assigned  to  him  as  colleague  the 
candidate  of  the  popular  party,  Gaius  Terentius  Varro,  an 
incapable  man,  who  was  known  only  by  his  bitter  opposition 
to  the  senate  and  more  especially  as  the  main  author  of  the 
proposal  to  elect  Marcus  Minucius  co-dictator,  and  who 
was  recommended  to  the  multitude  solely  by  his  htnnble 
birth  and  his  co.ifse  effrontery. 
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While  these  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were  naiiieat 
being  made  in  Rome,  the  war  had  already  recommenced  '^'""^ 
in  Apulia.  As  soon  as  the  season  allowed  him  to  leave 
his  winter  quarters,  Hannibal,  determining  as  usual  the  - 
course  of  the  war  and  assuming  the  offensive,  set  out  from 
Gerunium  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  marching  past 
Luceria  crossed  the  Aufidus  and  took  the  citadel  of 
Cannae  (between  Canosa  and  Barletta)  which  commanded 
the  plain  of  Canusium,  and  had  hitherto  served  the 
Romans  as  their  chief  magazine.  The  Roman  arm^ 
which,  since  Fabius  had  conformably  to  the  constitution 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  was  now 
commanded  by  Gnaeus  Servilius  and  Marcus  Regius,  first 
as  consuls  then  as  proconsuls,  had  been  unable  to  avert  a 
loss  which  they  could  not  but  feel  On  military  as  well  as 
<»i  political  grounds,  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  Hannibal  by  a  pitched  battle. 
With  definite  orders  to  this  effect  from  the  senate,  accord- 
ingly, the  two  new  commanders-in-chief,  Paullus  and  Varro, 
arrived  in  Apulia  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  538.  21flL 
With  the  four  new  legions  and  a  corresponding  contingent 
of  Italians  which  they  brought  up,  the  Roman  army  rose 
to  80,000  infantry,  half  burgesses,  half  allies,  and  6000 
cavalry,  of  whom  one-third  were  burgesses  and  two-thirds 
allies;  whereas  Hannibal's  army  numbered  10,000  cavalry, 
but  only  about  40,000  infantry.  Hannibal  wished  nothing 
so  much  as  a  battle,  not  merely  for  the  general  reasons 
which  we  have  explained  above,  but  specially  because  the 
wide  Apulian  plain  allowed  him  to  develop  the  whole 
superiority  of  his  cavalry,  and  because  the  providing 
supplies  for  his  numerous  army  would  soon,  in  spite  of 
that  excellent  cavalry,  be  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
proximity  of  an  enemy  twice  as  strong  and  resting  on  a 
chain  of  fortresses.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  forces  also 
had,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  general 
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question  of  giving  battle,  and  approached  the  enemy  with 
that  view ;  but  the  mare  sagacious  of  them  saw  the  position 
of  Hannibal,  and  were  disposed  accordingly  to  wait  in  the 
first  instance  and  simply  to  station  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  atemy,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  and 
accept  battle  on  a  ground  less  favourable  to  him,  Hannibal 
encamped  at  Cannae  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus. 
PauUus  pitched  his  camp  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  so 
that  the  main  force  came  to  be  stationed  on  the  left  bank, 
but  a  strong  corps  took  Up  a  position  on  the  right  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  impede  his  supplies 
and  perhaps  also  to  threaten  Cannae.  Hannibal,  to  whom 
it  was  all-important  to  strike  a  speedy  blow,  crossed  the 
stream  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  offered  battle  on 
the  left  bank,  which  Paullus  did  not  accept  But  such 
military  pedantry  was  disapproved  by  the  democratic 
consul — so  much  had  been  said  about  men  taking  the  field 
not  to  stand  guard,  but  to  use  their  swords — and  he  gave 
orders  accordingly  to  attack  the  enemy,  wherever  and 
whenever  they  found  him.  According  to  the  old  custom 
foolishly  retained,  the  decisive  voice  in  the  council  of  war 
alternated  between  the  commanders-in-chief  day  by  day ;  it 
was  necessary  therefore  on  the  following  day  to  submit,  and 
to  let  the  hero  of  the  pavement  have  his  way.  On  the  left 
bank,  where  the  wide  plain  offered  full  scope  to  the  superior 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  certainly  even  he  would  not  fight ; 
but  he  determined  to  unite  the  whole  Roman  forces  on  the 
right  bank,  and  there,  taking  up  a  position  between  the 
Carthflginian  camp  and  Cannae  and  seriously  threatening 
the  latter,  to  offer  battle.  A  division  of  ro,ooo  men  was 
left  behind  in  the  principal  Roman  camp,  charged  to 
capture  the  Carthaginian  encampment  during  the  conflict 
and  thus  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy's  army  across 
the  river.  The  bulk  of  the  Roman  army,  at  early  dawn  on 
the  and  August  according  to  the  uncorrected,  perhaps  in 
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June  according  to  the  correct,  calendar,  crossed  the  river 
which  at  this  season  was  shallow  and  did  not  materially 
hamper  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  line  near  the  smaller  Roman  camp  to  t}ie  west- 
ward of  Cannae.  The  Carthaginian  army  followed  and 
likewise  crossed  the  stream,  on  which  rested  the  right 
Roman  as  well  as  the  left  Carthaginian  wing.  The  Roman 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  wings:  the  weaker  portion 
consisting  of  burgesses,  led  by  Paullus,  on  the  right  next 
the  river ;  the  stronger  consisting  of  the  allies,  led  by  Varro^ 
on  the  left  towards  the  plaia  In  the  centre  was  stationed 
the  infantry  in  unusually  deep  files,  under  the  command  of 
the  consul  of  the  previous  year  Gnaeus  Servilius.  Opposite 
to  this  centre  Hannibal  arranged  his  infantry  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  so  that  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  in  their 
national  ainiour  formed  the  advanced  centre,  and  the 
Libyans,  armed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  formid  the  drawn- 
back  wings  on  either  side.  On  the  side  next  the  river  the 
whole  heavy  cavalry  under  Hasdrubal  was  stationed,  on  the 
side  towards  the  plain  the  light  Numidiar  horse.  Altera 
short  skirmish  between  the  light  troops  the  whole  line  was 
soon  engaged.  Where  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians 
fought  gainst  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Varro,  the  conflict  waa 
prolonged,  amidst  constant  chaises  of  the  Numidiana, 
without  decisive  result.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  legions  completely  overthrew  the  Spanish  and  Gallic 
troops  that  first  encountered  them ;  eagerly  the  victors 
pressed  on  and  followed  up  their  advantage.  But  mean- 
while, on  the  right  wing,  fortune  had  turned  against  the 
Romans.  Hannibal  had  merely  sought  to  occupy  the  left 
cavalry  wing  of  the  enemy,  that  he  might  bring  Hasdrubal 
with  the  whole  regular  cavalry  to  bear  against  the  weaker 
right  and  to  overthrow  it  first  After  a  brave  resistance^ 
the  Roman  horse  gave  way,  and  those  that  were  not  cat 
down  were  chased  up  the  river  and  scattered  in  the  plain ; 
vou  11  51 
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Paulliis,  wounded,  rode  to  the  centre  to  turn  or,  if  not,  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  legions.  These,  in  order  the  belter 
to  follow  up  the  victory  over  the  advanced  infantry  of  the 
enemy,  had  changed  their  front  disposition  into  a  column 
of  attack,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  penetrated  the 
enemy's  centre.  In  this  position  they  were  warmly  assailed 
on  both  sides  by  the  Libyan  infantry  wheeling  inward  upon 
them  right  and  left,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  compelled 
to  halt  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  flank 
attack  ;  by  this  means  their  advance  was  checked,  and  the 
mass  of  infantiy,  which  was  already  too  closely  crowded, 
now  had  no  longer  room  to  develop  itself  at  all.  Mean- 
while Hasdrubal,  after  having  completed  the  defeat  of  the 
wing  of  Paullus,  had  collected  and  arranged  his  cavalry 
anew  and  led  them  behind  the  enemy's  centre  against  the 
wing  of  Varra  His  Italian  cavalry,  already  sufficiently 
occupied  with  the  Numidians,  was  rapidly  scattered  before 
the  double  attack,  and  Hasdrubal,  leaving  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives  to  the  Numidians,  arranged  his  squadrons  for 
the  third  time,  to  lead  them  against  the  rear  of  the  Roman 
infantiy.  This  last  charge  proved  decisive.  Flight  was 
not  possible,  and  quarter  was  not  given.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  an  army  of  such  size  annihilated  on  the  field  of  battle 
so  completely,  and  with  so  little  loss  to  its  antagonist,  as 
was  the  Roman  army  at  Cannae.  Hannibal  had  lost  not 
quite  fiooo  men,  and  two-thirds  of  that  loss  fell  upon  the 
('elts,  who  sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  legions.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  76,000  Romans  who  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  line  of  battle  70,000  covered  the  field, 
amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Lucius  Paullus,  the  pro- 
consul Gnaeus  Servilius,  two-thirds  of  the  staff-officers,  and 
eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank.  The  consul  Gaius  Varro 
was  saved  solely  by  his  quick  resolution  and  his  good  steed, 
reached  Venusia,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  survjve.  The 
garrison  also  of  the  Roman  camp,  10,000  strong,  were  for 
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the  most  part  made  prisoners  of  war ;  only  a  few  thousand 
men,  partly  of  these  troops,  partly  of  the  line,  escaped  to 
Canusium.  Nay,  as  if  in  this  year  an  end  was  to  be  made 
with  Rome  altogether,  before  its  close  the  legion  sent  to 
Gaul  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was,  with  its  general  Lucius 
Postumius  who  vras  nominated  as  consul  for  the  next  year, 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 

This  unexampled  success  appeared  at  length  tomature  the  conse- 
great  political  combfnation,  for  the  sake  of  which  Hannib.-*!  '^^'^,°' 
had  come  to  Italy.     He  had,  no  doubt,  based  his  plan  of  Cannae. 
primarily  upon  his  army ;  but  with  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  power  opposed  to  him  he  designed  that  army  to  be 
merely  the  vanguard,  in  support  of  which  the  powers  of  the 
west  and  east  were  gradually  to  unite  their  forces,  so  as  to 
prepare  destruction  for  the  proud  city.     That  support  how-  Preventioa 
crer,  which  seemed  the  most  secure,  namely  the  sending  of  ,o,.cg^^^ 
reinforcements  from  Spain,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  bold-  from 
ness  and  firmness   of  the   Roman   general   sent   thither,    ""'"■ 
Gnaeus   Scipia     After  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Rhone 
Scipio  had  sailed   for  Emporiae,    and    had  made   himself 
master  first  of  the  coast  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro, 
and  then,  after  conquering  Hanno,  of  the  interior  also  (536).  218. 
In  the  following  year  {537)  he  had  completely  defeated  the  S17. 
Carthaginian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  afler  his 
brother  Publius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
had  joined  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men,  he  had 
even  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Saguntum. 
Hasdrubal  had  indeed  in  the  succeeding  year  (538),  after  216. 
obtaining  reinforcements  from  Africa,  made  an  attempt  in 
accordance  with  his  brother's  orders  to  conduct  an  army 
oi-er  the  Pyrenees ;  hut  the  Scipios  opposed  his  passage  of 
the  Ebro,  and  totally  defeated  him,  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  Hannibal  conquered  at  Cannae.     The  powerful  triiae 
of  the  Celtiberians  and  numerous  other  Spanish  tribes  had 
joined  the  Scipios ;  they  commanded  the  sea,  the  jiasses  of 
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the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  means  of  the  trusty  Massiliots,  the 
Gallic  coast  also.  Now  therefore  support  to  Hannibal  was 
less  than  ever  to  be  looked  for  from  Spain. 
Reinforce-  Qn  the  part  of  Carthage  as  much  had  hitherto  been  done 
Africa.  it)  support  of  her  general  in  Italy  as  could  be  expected. 
Phoenician  squadrons  threatened  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of 
the  Roman  islands  and  guarded  Africa  from  a  Roman  land- 
ing, and  there  the  matter  ended.  More  substantial  assist- 
ance was  prevented  not  so  much  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
where  Hannibal  was  to  be  found  and  the  want  of  a  port 
of  disembarkation  in  Italy,  as  by  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  Spanish  army  had  been  accustomed  to  be  self- 
sustaining,  and  above  all  by  the  murmurs  of  the  peace  party. 
Hannibal  severely  felt  the  consequences  of  this  unpardon- 
able inaction ;  in  spite  of  all  bb  saving  of  his  money  and 
of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  his  chests 
were  gradually  emptied,  the  pay  fell  into  arrear,  and  the 
ranks  of  his  veterans  began  to  thin.  But  now  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  Cannae  reduced  even  the  factious  opposition 
at  home  to  silence.  The  Carthaginian  senate  resolved  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  considerable  assistance 
in  money  and  men,  partly  from  Africa,  partly  from  Spain, 
including  4000  Numidian  horse  and  40  elephanls,  and  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  energy  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy^ 
Alliance  The  long-discussed  offensive  alliance  between  Carthage 

Qij^jjg^     and  Macedonia  had  been  delayed,  first  by  the  sudden  death 


Philip  and  the  unseasonable  war  waged  by  him  and  his 
220-217.  Hellenic  allies  against  the  Aetolians  (534-537)-  It  was 
only  now,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  found  Philip  disposed  to  listen  to  his  proposal  to 
cede  to  Macedonia  his  Illyrian  possessions — which  it  was 
necessary,  no  doubt,  to  wrest  in  the  first  place  from  the 
Romans — and  it  was  only  now  that  the  court  of  Pella  came 
to  terms  with  Carthage.      Macedonia  undertook  to  bnd  an 
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invading  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  return  for  which 
she  received  an  assurance  that  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Epirus  should  be  restored  to  her. 

In  Sicily  king  Hiero  had  during  the  years  of  peace  main-  Alliance 
tained  a  policy  of  neutrality,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  with  ^!^J^ 
safety,  and  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  Kod 
Carthaginians  during  the  perilous  crises  after  the  peace  with  ^T""™'*- 
Rome,  particularly  by  sending  supplies  of  com.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  saw  with  the  utmost  regret  a  renewed 
breach  between  Carthage  and  Rome ;  but  he  had  no  power 
to  avert  it,  and  when  it  occurred  he  adhered  with  well- 
calculated  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  soon  afterwards  (in  the 
autumn  of  538)  death  removed  the  old  man  after  a  reign  sifl. 
of  fifty-four  years.  The  grandson  and  success^  of  the 
prudent  veteran,  the  young  and  incapable  Hieronyinus, 
entered  at  once  into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginian 
diplomatists ;  and,  as  they  made  no  difficulty  in  consenting 
to  secure  to  him  by  treaty,  first,  Sicily  as  far  as  the  old 
Cart hagi no-Sicilian  frontier,  and  then,  when  he  rose  iiLthe 
arrogance  of  his  demands,  the  possession  even  of  the  whole 
island,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ordered 
the  Syracusan  fleet  to  unite  with  the  Carthaginian  which 
had  come  to  threaten  Syracuse.  The  position  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Lilybaeum,  which  already  had  to  deal  with 
a  second  Carthaginian  squadron  stationed  near  tlie  Aegates, 
became  all  at  once  very  critical,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
force  that  was  in  readiness  at  Rome  for  embarkation  to 
Sicily  had,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  to  be 
diverted  to  other  and  more  urgent  objects. 

Above  all  came  the  decisive  fact,  that  now  at  length  the  Capaaaod 
fiibric  of  the  Roman  confederacy  began  to  be  unhinged,  ^^m'^mj. 
after  it  had  survived  unshaken  the  shocks  of  two  severe  ties  or 
years  of  war.     There  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  itaiT^ass 
Arpi  in  Apulia,  and  Uzentum  in  Messapia,  two  old  towns  0 
which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Roman  colonies  of 
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Luceria  and  Brundisiuin ;  all  the  towns  of  the  Bruttti — who 
took  the  lead — with  the  exception  of  the  Petcltni  and  the 
Consentini  who  had  to  be  besieged  before  yielding;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Lucanians ;  the  Picentes  transplanted 
into  the  region  of  Salemum;  the  Hirpini;  the  Sam- 
nites  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentri ;  lastly  and  chiefly, 
Capua  the  second  city  of  Italy,  which  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  30,000  in£uitry  and  4000  horse,  and  whose 
secession  determined  that  of  the  neighbouring  towns  Atella 
and  Calatia.  The  aristocratic  party,  indeed,  attached  by 
many  ties  to  the  interest  of  Rome  everywhere,  and  more 
especially  in  Capua,  very  earnestly  opposed  this  change  of 
sides,  and  the  obstinate  internal  conflicts  which  arose  re- 
garding  it  diminished  not  a  little  the  advantage  which 
Hannibal  derived  from  these  accessions.  He  (bund  him- 
self obliged,  for  instance,  to  have  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
aristocratic  party  in  Capua,  Decius  Magius,  who  even  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicians  obstinately  contended  for 
the  Roman  alliance,  seized  and  conveyed  to  Carthage ;  thus 
furnishing  a  demonstration,  very  inconvenient  for  himself, 
of  the  small  value  of  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  which  had 
just  been  solemnly  assured  to  the  Campnnians  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
Italian  Greeks  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance — a  result  ^o 
which  the  Roman  garrisons  no  doubt  contributed,  but 
which  was  still  more  due  to  the  very  decided  dislike  of  the 
Hellenes  towards  the  Phoenicians  themselves  and  towards 
their  new  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  allies,  and  their  attach- 
ment on  the  other  hand  to  Rome,  which  had  zealously  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  manifesting  its  Hellenism,  and 
had  exhibited  towards  the  Greeks  in  Italy  an  unwonted 
gentleness.  Thus  the  Campanian  Greeks,  particularly 
Neapolis,  courageously  withstood  the  attack  of  Hannibal 
in  person :  in  Magna  Graecia  Rhegium,  Thurii,  Meta- 
pontum,  and  Tarentum  did  the  same  notwithstanding  their 
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very  perilous  po»lioa  Croton  and  Locri  on  the  other  hand 
were  partly  carried  by  storm,  partly  forced  to  capitulate,  by 
the  united  Phoenicians  and  Bmttians ;  and  tbe  citizens  of 
Ooton  were  conducted  to  Locn,  while  Bnittian  colonists 
occupied  that  important  naval  station.  The  Latin  colonies 
in  southern  Italy,  such  as  Brundisium,  Venusia,  Faestum, 
Cosa,  and  Cales,  of  course  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to 
Rome.  They  were  the  strongholds  by  which  the  con- 
querors held  in  check  a  foreign  land,  settled  on  the  soil  of 
the  surrouniling  population,  and  at  feud  with  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they,  too,  would  be  the  first  to  be  affected,  if  Hanni- 
bal should  keep  his  word  and  restore  to  every  Italian  com- 
munity its  ancient  boundaries.  This  was  likewise  the  case 
with  all  central  Italy,  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Roman  rule, 
where  Latin  manners  and  language  already  everywhere  jxe- 
ponderated,  and  the  people  felt  themselves  to  be  the  com- 
rades rather  than  the  subjects  of  their  rulers.  The 
opponents  of  Hannibal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate  did  not 
£til  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  not  one  Roman  dtizen  or  one 
Latin  community  had  cast  itself  into  the  arms  of  Carthage. 
This  groundwork  of  the  Roman  power  could  only  be  broken 
up,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls,  stone  by  stone. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  Caniue,in  which  AtUtuda 
the  flower  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  confederacy,  a  rJ^„, 
seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  Italians  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  perished.  It  was  a  cruel  but  righteous  ptmishment 
for  the  grave  political  errors  with  which  not  merely  some 
foolish  or  miserable  individuals,  but  the  Roman  people  them- 
selves, were  justly  chargeable.  A  constitution  adapted  for 
a  small  country  town  was  no  longer  suitable  for  a  great 
power;  it  was  simply  impossible  that  the  question  as  to  the 
leadership  of  the  armies  of  the  city  in  such  a  war  should 
be  left  year  after  year  to  be  decided  by  the  Pandora's  box 
of  the  balloting-um.  As  a  fiindamental  revision  of  the 
constitution,  if  practicable  at  all,  could  not  at  least  be 
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undertaken  now,  the  practical  superintendence  of  die  war, 
and  in  particular  the  bestowal  and  prolongation  of  the 
command,  should  have  been  at  once  left  to  the  onlj 
authority  which  was  in  a  position  to  undertake  it — the 
senate — and  there  should  have  been  reserved  for  the 
comitia  the  mere  fonnaUty  of  confirmation.  The  brilliant 
successes  of  the  Scipios  in  the  difficult  arena  of  Spanish 
warfare  showed  what  might  in  this  way  be  achieved.  Bat 
political  demagogism,  which  was  already  gnawing  at  the 
aristocratic  foundations  of  the  constitution,  had  seized  on 
the  management  of  the  Italian  war.  The  absurd  accusa- 
tion, that  the  nobles  were  conspiring  with  the  enemy 
without,  had  made  an  impression  on  the  "  people."  The 
saviours  to  whom  political  superstition  looked  for  deliver^ 
ance.  Gains  Flaminius  and  Gaius  Varro,  both  "new  men  " 
and  friends  of  the  people  of  the  purest  dye,  had  accordingly 
been  empowered  by  the  multitude  itself  to  execute  the 
plans  of  operations  which,  amidst  the  approbation  of  that 
multitude,  they  had  unfolded  in  the  Forum ;  and  the 
results  were  the  battles  on  the  Trasim^ne  lake  and  at 
Cannae.  Duty  required  that  the  senate,  which  now  of 
course  understood  its  task  better  than  when  it  recalled  half 
the  army  of  Regulus  from  Africa,  should  take  into  its  hands 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  should  oppose  such  mis- 
chievous proceedings ;  but  when  the  first  of  those  two 
defeats  had  for  the  moment  placed  the  rudder  in  its  hands, 
it  too  had  hardly  acted  in  a  manner  unbiassed  by  the 
interests  of  party.  Little  as  Quintus  Fabius  may  be  com- 
pared with  these  Roman  Cleons,  he  had  yet  conducted  the 
war  not  as  a  mere  military  leader,  but  had  adhered  to  his 
rigid  attitude  of  defence  specially  as  the  political  opponent 
of  Gaius  Flaminius ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  quarrel 
with  his  subordinate,  had  done  what  he  could  to  exasperate 
at  a  time  when  unity  was  needed.  The  consequence  was, 
first,  that  the  most  important  instrument  which  the  wisdom 
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of  their  ancestors  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
just  for  such  cases — the  dictatorship— broke  down  in  his 
hands;  and,  secondly — at  least  indirectly — the  battle  of 
Cannae.  But  the  headlong  fall  of  the  Roman  power  was 
owing  not  to  the  fault  of  Quintus  Fabius  or  Gaius  Varro, 
but  to  the  distrust  between  the  government  and  the 
governed — to  the  variance  between  the  senate  and  the 
burgesses.  If  the  deliverance  and  revival  of  the  state  were 
still  possibly  the  work  had  to  begin  at  home  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  unity  and  of  confidence.  To  have  per- 
ceived this  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have  done 
it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations 
however  just,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  imperishable 
honour  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  Varro — alone  of  all 
the  generals  who  had  command  in  the  battle — returned  to 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  met  him  at  the  gate  and 
thanked  him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  this  was  no  empty  phraseology  veiling  the 
disaster  under  sounding  words,  nor  was  it  bitter  mockery 
over  a  poor  wretch  ;  it  was  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
the  government  and  the  governed.  In  presence  of  the 
gravity  of  the  time  and  the  gravity  of  such  an  appeal,  the 
chattering  of  demag<^es  was  silent ;  henceforth  the  only 
thought  of  the  Romans  was  how  they  might  be  able  jointly 
to  avert  the  common  peril.  Quintus  Fabius,  whose 
tenacious  courage  at  this  decisive  moment  was  of  more 
service  to  the  state  than  all  his  feats  of  war,  and  the  other 
senators  of  note  took  the  lead  in  every  movement,  and 
restored  to  the  citizens  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the 
future.  The  senate  preserved  its  firm  and  unbending 
attitude,  while  messengers  from  all  sides  hastened  to  Rome 
to  report  the  loss  of  battles,  the  secession  of  allies,  the 
capture  of  posts  and  magazines,  and  to  ask  reinforcements 
for  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  for  Sicily  at  a  time  when  Italy 
was  abandoned  and  Rome  was  almost  without  a  garrison. 
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Assemblages  of  the  multitude  at  the  gates  were  foibidden  ; 
onlookets  and  women  were  sent  to  their  houies;  the  time 
ot  mourning  for  the  fallen  was  restricted  to  thirty  days  that 
the  service  of  the  gods  of  joy,  from  which  those  clad  in 
mourning  attire  were  excluded,  might  not  be  too  long 
interrupted — for  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  fallen,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  which  bad  not  to  lament  its 
dead.  Meanwhile  the  remtunt  saved  from  the  field  of 
battle  bad  been  assemUed  by  two  able  military  tribunes, 
Ap^us  Claudius  and  Publios  Sclpio  the  younger,  at 
Canusium.  The  latter  manned,  by  his  lofty  spirit  and  by 
tbe  tmndished  swords  of  his  bithful  comrade^  to  change  the 
views  of  those  genteel  young  lords  wbo^  in  indolent  de^>ur 
of  tbe  salvation  of  their  country,  were  thinking  of  escape 
beyond  the  sea.  The  consul  Gains  Vairo  joined  them 
with  a.  handful  of  men ;  about  two  legions  were  gradually 
collected  there ;  the  senate  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
reorganized  and  reduced  to  serve  in  disgrace  and  without 
pay.  The  incapable  general  was  on  a  suitable  pretext 
recalled  to  Rome ;  the  praetor  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
experienced  in  the  Gallic  wars,  who  had  been  destined  to 
depart  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet  from  Ostia,  assumed  the 
chief  command.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
organize  an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field.  The  latins 
were  summoned  to  render  aid  in  the  common  petite,  Rome 
itself  set  the  example,  and  called  to  arms  aU  the  nien  above 
boyhood,  armed  the  debtor-serfs  and  criminals,  and  even 
incorporated  in  the  army  dght  thousand  slaves  purchased  by 
the  state.  As  there  was  a  want  of  anna,  they  took  the  old 
spoils  from  the  temples,  and  everywhere  set  the  workshops 
and  ^isans  in  action.  The  senate  was  completed,  not  as 
limid  patriots  urged,  from  the  latins,  but  from  the  Roman 
burgesses  who  had  the  best  title.  Hannibal  offered  a 
release  of  captives  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Roman  treasury  i 
it  was   declined,  and   the  Carthaginian   envoy  who   had 
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airived  with- the  deputation  of  captives  was  not  admitted 
into  the  city :  nothing  should  look  as  if  the  senate  thought 
of  peace:  Not  only  were  the  allies  to  be  prevented  from 
believing  that  Rome  was  disposed  to  enter  iato  negotia- 
tions, but  even  the  meanest  citizen  was  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  for  him  as  for  all  there  was  no  peace,  and 
that  safe^  lay  only  in  victory. 
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^  CHAPTER  VI 

TBB  WAR  UNDEK   HANNIBAL   FKOV  CAHNAE   TO   ZAHA 

llkecriiU.  The  aim  of  Hannibal  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  had  been 
to  break  up  the  Italian  confederacy :  after  three  campaigns 
that  aim  had  been  atlaiaed,  so  &r  as  it  was  at  all  attain- 
able. It  was  clear  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  or  Latinized 
communities  of  Italy,  since  they  had  not  been  shaken  in 
their  allegiance  by  the  day  of  Cannae,  would  not  yield  to 
terror,  but  only  to  force  ;  and  the  desperate  courage  with 
which  even  in  Southern  Italy  isolated  little  country  towns, 
■uch  as  the  Bruttian  Petelia,  maintained  their  forlorn 
defence  against  the  Phoenicians,  showed  very  plainly  what 
awaited  them  among  the  Marsians  and  Latins.  If 
Hannibal  had  expected  to  accomplish  more  in  this  way 
and  to  be  able  to  lead  even  the  Latins  against  Rome, 
these  hopes  had  proved  vain.  But  it  ap|>ears  as  if  even  in 
other  respects  the  Italian  coalition  had  by  no  means 
produced  the  results  which  Hannibal  hoped  for.  Capua 
had  at  once  stipulated  that  Hannibal  should  not  have  the 
right  to  call  Campanian  citizens  compulsorily  to  arms ;  the 
citizens  had  not  forgotten  how  Pyrrhus  had  acted  in 
Tarentum,  and  they  foolishly  imagined  that  they  should 
be  able  to  withdraw  at  once  from  the  Roman  and  from  the 
Phoenician  rule.  Samniura  and  Luceria  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been,  when  kit^  Pyrrhus  had  thought  of 
marching  into  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  SabcUian  youth. 
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Not  only  did  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  everywhere  cut 
the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land,  but  the  Roman  rule, 
continued  for  many  years,  had  rendered  the  inhabitants 
unused  to  arms — they  furnished  only  a  moderate  contingent 
to  the  Roman  armies — had  appeased  their  ancient  hatred, 
and  had  gained  over  a  number  of  individuals  everywhere 
to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  community.  They  joined  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  after  the  cause  of  Rome 
seemed  fairly  los[,  but  they  felt  that  the  question  was  no 
longer  one  of  liberty ;  it  was  simply  the  exchange  of  an 
Italian  for  a  Phoenician  master,  and  it  was  not  enthusiasm, 
but  despair  that  threw  the  Sabellian  communities  into  the 
arms  of  the  victor.  Under  such  circumstances  the  war 
in  Italy  flagged.  Hannibal,  who  commanded  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  as  ^  up  as  the  Voltumus  and 
Garganus,  and  who  could  not  simply  abandon  these  lands 
again  as  he  had  abandoned  that  of  the  Celts,  had  now 
likewise  a  frontier  to  protect,  which  could  not  be  left  un- 
covered with  impunity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  districts  that  he  had  gained  against  the  fortresses  which 
everywhere  defied  him  and  the  armies  advancing  from  the 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resuming  the  difficult 
offensive  against  central  Italy,  his  forces — an  armyof  abont 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  Italian  contingents — 
were  far  from  sufiicient 

Above  all,  he  found  that  other  antagonists  were  opposed 
to  him.  Tai^ht  by  fearful  experience,  the  Romans 
adopted  a  more  judicious  system  of  conducting  the  war, 
placed  none  but  experienced  officers  at  the  head  of  didr 
armies,  and  left  them,  at  least  where  it  was  necessary,  for 
a  longer  period  in  command.  These  generals  neither  looked 
down  on  the  enemy's  movements  from  the  mountains, 
nor  did  they  throw  themselves  on  their  adversary  wherever 
they  found  him ;  but,  keeping  the  true  mean  between  in- 
action and  precipitation,  they  took  op  their  positions  in 
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entrenched  camps  under  the  walls  of  fortresses,  and 
accepted  battle  where  victory  would  lead  to  results  and 
defeat  would  not  be  destructioa  The  soul  of  this  new 
mode  of  warfare  was  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  With 
true  instinct,  after  the  disastrous  day  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
and  people  had  turned  their  eyes  to  this  brave  and  ex- 
perienced offict:r,  and  entrusted  him  at  once  with  the  actual 
supreme  command.  He  had  received  his  training  in  the 
troublesome  warfare  against  Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had 
given  brilliant  evidence  of  his  talents  as  a  leader  as  well  as 
of  his  personal  valour  in  the  last  campaigns  against  the 
Celts.  Although  far  above  fifty,  he  still  glowed  with  all 
tfie  ardour  of  the  most  youthful  soldier,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  this  he  bad,  as  general,  cut  down  the  mounted 
general  of  the  enemy  (p.  228) — the  first  and  only  Roman 
consul  who  achieved  that  feat  of  arms.  His  life  was 
consecrated  to  the  two  divinities,  to  whom  he  erected  the 
splendid  double  temple  at  the  Capene  Gate — to  Honour 
and  to  Valour;  and,  while  the  merit  of  rescuing  Rome 
from  this  extremity  of  danger  belonged  to  no  single  in- 
dividual, but  pertained  to  the  Roman  citizens  collectively 
»nd  pre-eminently  to  the  senate,  yet  no  single  man  contri- 
buted more  towards  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise 
than  Marcus  Marcellus. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Hannibal  had  turned  his  steps 
"  to  Campania.  He  knew  Rome  better  than  the  simpletons, 
who  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  fancied  that  he 
might  have  terminated  the  struggle  by  a  march  on  the 
enemy's  capital  Modem  warfare,  it  is  true,  decides  a  war 
on  the  field  of  battle;  but  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
system  of  attacking  fortresses  was  far  less  developed  than 
the  system  of  defence,  the  most  complete  success  in  the 
field  was  on  numberless  occasions  neutralized  by  the 
resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  capitals.  The  council  and 
citizens  of  Carthage  were  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the 
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senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  the  peril  of  Carthage  after  the 
first  campaign  of  Regulus  was  infinittly  more  urgent  than 
that  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  yet  Carthage  had 
made  a  stand  and  been  completely  victorious.  With  what 
colour  could  it  be  expected  that  Rome  would  now  deliver 
her  keys  to  the  victor,  or  even  accept  an  equitable  peace? 
Instead  therefore  of  sacrificing  practicable  and  important 
successes  for  the  sake  of  such  empty  demonstrations,  or 
losing  time  in  the  besieging  of  the  two  thousand  Roman 
fugitives  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Canusium,  Hannibal 
had  immediately  proceeded  to  Capua  before  the  Romans 
could  throw  in  a  garrison,  and  by  his  advance  had  induced 
this  second  city  of  llaly  after  long  hesitation  to  join  him. 
He  might  hope  that,  in  possession  of  Capua,  he  would  be 
able  to  seize  one  of  the  Campanian  ports,  where  he  might 
disembark  the  reinforcements  which  his  great  victories  had 
wrung  from  the  opposition  at  home. 

When  die  Romans  learned  whilher  Hannibal  had  gone.  Renewal  of 
they  also  left  Apulia,  where  only  a  weak  division  was  re-  J^*'  *"  |" 
tained,  and  collected  their  remaining  forces  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Voltumus.  With  the  two  legions  saved  from 
Cannae-Marcus  Marcellus  marched  to  Teanum  Sidicinum, 
where  he  was  joined  by  such  troops  as  were  at  the  moment 
disposable  from  Rome  and  Ostia,  and  advanced — white 
the  dictator  Marcus  Junius  slowly  followed  with  the  main 
army  which  had  been  hastily  formed — as  &r  as  the 
Voltumus  at  Casilinum,  with  a  view  if  possible  to  save 
Capua.  That  city  he  found  already  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  attempts  of  the  enemy 
on  Neapolis  had  been  thwarted  by  the  courageous  resistance 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  Romans  were  still  in  good  time  to 
throw  a  garrison  into  that  important  port  With  equal 
fidelity  the  two  other  large  coast  towns,  Cumae  and 
Nuceria,  adhered  to  Rome.  In  Nola  the  struggle  between 
the  popular  and  senatorial  parties  as  to  whether  they  should 
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attach  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the  Romans, 
was  still  undecided.  Informed  that  the  former  were  gain- 
ing the  superiority,  Marcellus  crossed  the  river  at  Caiatia, 
and  marching  along  the  heights  of  Suessula  so  as  to  evade 
the  enemy's  army,  he  reached  Nola  in  sufficient  time  to 
hold  it  against  the  foes  without  and  within.  In  a  sally  he 
even  repulsed  Hannibal  in  person  with  considerable  loss; 
a  success  which,  as  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  Hannibal, 
was  of  far  more  importance  from  its  moral  elTect  than  from 
its  material  results.  In  Campania  indeed,  Nuceria,  Acerrae, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  siege  prolonged  into  the  following 

SIS.  year  (539),  Casilinum  also,  the  key  of  the  Voltumus,  were 
conquered  by  Hannibal,  and  the  severest  punishments 
were  inflicted  on  the  senates  of  these  towns  which  had 
adhered  to  Rome.  But  terror  is  a  bad  weapon  of 
proselytism  ;  the  Romans  succeeded,  with  comparatively 
trifling  loss,  in  surmounting  the  perilous  moment  of  their 
first  weakness.  The  war  in  Campania  came  to  a  standstill ; 
then  winter  came  on,  and  Hannibal  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  by  no  means  fraught  with 
benefit  to  his  troops  who  for  three  years  had   not   been 

3IS.  under  a  roof  In  the  next  year  (539)  the  war  acquiied 
another  aspect.  The  tried  general  Marcus  Marcellus, 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year  as  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  diclaior,  and  the  veteran  Qiiintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  took — Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  two  others  as 
consuls — the  command  of  the  three  Roman  armies  which 
were  destined  to  surround  Capua  and  Hannibal ;  Marcellus 
resting  on  Nola  and  Suessula,  Maximus  taking  a  position 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturnus  near  Cales,  and 
Gracchus  on  the  coast  near  Liiernum,  covering  Neapolis 
and  Cumae.  The  Campanians,  who  marched  to  Hamae 
three  miles  from  Cumae  with  a  view  to  surprise  the 
Cumaeans,  were  thoroughly  defeated  by  Gracchus;  Han- 
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nibal,  who  had  appeared  before  Cumae  to  wipe  out  the 

stain,  was  himself  worsted   in   a  combat,  and  when  the 

pitched  battle  olTered  by  him  was  declined,  retreated  in  ill 

humour  to  Capua.     While  the  Romans  in  Campania  thus 

not  only  maintained  what  they  possessed,  but  also  recovered 

Compulteria   and   other   smaller   places,   loud  complaints 

were  heard  from  the  eastern  allies  of  Hannibal.     A  Roman  The  war  in 

army  under  the  praetor  Marcus  Valerius  had  taken  position  "^P"**- 

at   Luceria,  partly  that  it  might,  in   connection  with  the 

Roman  fleet,  watch  the  east  coast  and  the  movements  of 

the  Macedonians ;  partly  that  it  might,  in  connection  with 

the    army    of  Nola,    levy    contributions   on    the   revolted 

Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Hlrpini,     To  give  relief  to  these, 

Hannibal  turned  first  against  his  most  active  opponent, 

Marcus  Marcellus ;  but  the  latter  achieved  under  the  walls  of 

Nola  no  inconsiderable  victory  over  the  Phoenician  army, 

and  it  was  obliged  to  depart,  without  having  cleared  off  the 

stain,  from  Campania  for  Arpi,  in  order  at  length  to  check 

the  progress  of  the   enemy's  army  in   Apulia.     Tiberius 

Gracchus  followed  it  with  his  corps,  while  the  two  other 

Roman  armies  in  Campania  made  arrangements  to  proceed 

next  spring  to  the  attack  of  Capua. 

The  clear  vision  of  Hannibal  had  not  been  dazzled  by  Hannibal 
his  victories.     It  became  every  day  more  evident  that  he  ^^  "^^ 
was  not  thus  gaining  his  object     Those  rapid  marches,  defensive 
that  adventurous  shifting  of  the  war  to  and  fro,  to  which 
Hannibal  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  successes,  were  at 
an  end ;  the  enemy  had  become  wiser ;  further  enterprises 
were  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  defending  what  had  been  gained.     The  offensive  was 
not  to  be  thought  of;   the'  defensive  was  difiicult,  and 
threatened  every  year  to  become  more  sa     He  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  second  half  of  his  great 
task,  the  subjugation  of  the  l.atins  and  the  conquest  of 
Rome,  could  not  be  accomplished  with  his  own  forces  and 
VOL.  11  ja 
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His  those  of   his   Italian   allies  alone.      Its  accomplisbiiient 

•TTo'^reS-  (iepended  on  the  council  at  Carthage,  on  the  head-quarttn 
forcemenu,  at  CarUgena,  on  the  courts  of  Pclla  and  of  Syracuse.  U 
all  the  energies  of  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Macedonia 
should  now  be  eierted  in  common  against  the  common 
enemy ;  if  Lower  Italy  should  become  the  great  rendezvous 
for  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  west,  south,  and  east;  be 
might  hope  successfully  to  finish  what  the  vanguard  under 
his  leadership  had  so  brilliantly  begun.  The  most  natural 
and  easy  course  would  have  been  to  send  to  him  adequate 
support  from  home ;  and  the  Carthaginian  state,  which  had 
remained  almost  untouched  by  the  war  and  had  been 
brought  from  deep  decline  so  near  to  complete  victory  t^ 
a  small  band  of  resolute  patriots  acting  of  their  own  accord 
and  at  their  own  risk,  could  beyond  doubt  have  done  this. 
That  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Phoenician  fleet  of 
any  desired  strength  to  effect  a  landing  at  Locri  or  Croton, 
especially  as  long  as  the  port  of  Syracuse  remained  open 
to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  fleet  at  Brundisium  was  kept 
in  check  by  Macedonia,  is  shown  by  the  unopposed  dis- 
embarkation at  Locri  of  4000  Africans,  whom  Bomilcar 
about  this  time  brought  over  from  Carthage  to  Hannibal, 
and  still  more  by  Hannibal's  undisturbed  embarkation, 
when  all  bad  been  already  lost  But  after  the  first 
impression  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  had  died  away,  the 
peace  party  in  Carthage,  which  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
purchase  the  downfall  o(  its  political  opponents  at  the 
expense  of  its  country,  and  which  found  faithful  allies  in 
the  shortsightedness  and  indolence  of  the  citizens,  refused 
the  entreaties  of  the  general  for  more  decided  support 
with  the  half-simple,  half-malicious  reply,  that  he  in  fact 
needed  no  help  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  victor;  and 
thus  contributed  not  much  less  than  the  Roman  senate  to 
save  Rome.  Hannibal,  reared  in  the  camp  and  a  stranger 
to  the  machinery  of  civic  factions,  found  no  popular  leader 
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on  whose  support  he  could  rely,  such  as  hb  &dier  had 
found  in  Hasdnibal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad 
tike  means  of  saving  his  native  countiy — means  which  itself 
poMcsaed  in  rich  abundance  at  borne. 

For  this  purpose  be  might,  at  least  with  more  prospect 
of  success,  reckon  on  the  leaden  of  the  Spanish  patriot 
Kmj,  on  the  connections  whidi  be  had  formed  in  Syracuse, 
and  on  the  interrention  of  PhJlipL  Everything  depended 
<Mi  bringii^  new  forces  into  llie  Italian  field  of  war  against 
Rome  from  Spain,  Syracuse,  or  Macedonia;  and  for  the 
attainment  or  for  the  prevention  of  this  object  wars  were 
carried  on  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  All  of  these  were 
but  means  to  an  end,  and  histoiiani  b&ve  often  erred  in 
accounting  them  of  greater  importance.  So  far  as  the 
Romans  were  conc^ncd,  they  were  essentially  defensive 
wara,  the  proper  objects  of  which  were  to  hold  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  to  detain  the  Macedonian  army  in  Greece, 
to  defend  Messana  and  to  bar  the  communication  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Of  coarse  this  defensive  warfare  was, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  waged  by  offensive  methods ;  and, 
should  circumstances  be  favourable,  it  might  develop  into 
the  dislodging  of  the  Phoenidans  from  Spain  and  Sicily, 
and  irkto  the  dissolution  of  Hannibal's  alliances  with  Syra- 
cuse and  with  Philip.  Tbe  Italian  war  in  itself  fell  for 
the  time  being  into  the  shade,  and  resolved  itself  into  con- 
flicts about  fortresses  and  razzias,  which  had  no  decisive 
effect  on  the  main  issue;  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  tbe 
Phoenicians  retained  the  offensive  at  all,  Italy  always  re- 
nuined  the  central  aim  of  operations ;  and  all  efforts  were 
directed  towards,  as  aU  interest  centred  in,  the  doing 
•way,  or  perpetuating,  of  Hannibal's  isolation  in  southern 
Italy. 

Had  it  been  possible,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  to  bring  into  play  all  the  resources  on  which  Han* 
nibal  thought  that  he  might  reckon,  be  might  have  been 
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The  send-  tolerably  certain  of  suoceas.  Bat  the  position  of  Haadiabal 
^^,^^^  at  that  time  in  Spain  after  tbe  battle  on  the  Ebro  waa  m 
temporariijr  critical,  that  the  supplies  of  money  and  men,  which  tbe 
'  victory  of  Cannae  had  roused  the  Carthaginian  dtiienB  to 
furnish,  were  for  the  most  pait  eqiended  on  Spah),  without 
producing  mudi  improvement  in  the  position  of  affiura 
there.  The  Sdpioi  transfened  the  theatre  of  war  in  the 
SIS.  following  campaign  (539)  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadalquivir; 
and  in  Andalusia,  in  Ae  very  centre  of  the  proper  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  they  achieved  at  IlUturgi  and  Tntibili  two 
brilliant  victOTtes.  In  Sardinia  communications  entered 
into  with  the  natives  led  the  Carthaginians  to  hope  that 
they  should  be  able  to  master  the  island,  which  would 
have  been  of  importance  as  an  intermediate  station 
between  Spain  and  Italy.  But  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
who  was  sent  with  a  Roman  army  to  Sardinia,  completely 
destroyed  the  Carthaginian  landing  force,  and  reassured  to 
ns.  the  Romans  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  island  (539). 
The  legions  from  Cannae  sent  to  Sicily  held  their  ground 
in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island  with  courage  and 
success  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieronjrmus;  the 
SIS.  Utter  met  his  death  towards  the  end  of  539  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.  Even  in  the  case  of  Macedonia  the 
ratification  of  the  alliance  was  delayed,  principally  because 
the  Macedonian  envoys  sent  to  Hannibal  were  captured 
on  their  homeward  journey  by  the  Roman  vessels  of  war. 
Thus  the  dreaded  invasion  of  the  east  coast  was  temporarily 
suspended;  and  the  Romans  gained  time  to  secure  the 
very  important  station  of  Bnmdisium  first  by  their  fleet 
and  then  by  the  land  army  which  before  the  arrival  of 
Gracchus  was  employed  for  the  protection  of  Apulia,  and 
even  to  make  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Macedonia 
in  the  event  of  war  being  declared.  While  in  Italy  the 
war  thus  came  to  a  stand,  out  of  Italy  nothing  was  done 
on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  accelerate  the  movement  of 
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new  armies  or  Sects  towards  the  seat  of  war.  The 
Romans,  again,  had  everywhere  with  the  greatest  energy 
put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in  that  defensive 
attitude  had  fought  for  the  most  part  with  good  results 
wherever  the  genius  of  Hannibal  was  absent  Thereupon 
the  short-lived  patriotism,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae 
bad  awakened  in  Carth^e,  evaporated  ;  the  not  inconsider- 
able forces  which  had  been  organized  there  were^  either 
through  factious  opposition  or  merely  through  unskilful 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  different  opinions  expressed  in 
the  council,  so  frittered  away  that  they  were  nowhere  of 
any  real  service,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  would  have  been  most  useful  At  the 
close  of  539  the  reflecting  Roman  statesman  might  assure  Slfi. 
himself  that  the  urgency  of  the  danger  was  past,  and  that 
the  resistance  so  heroically  begun  had  but  to  persevere 
in  its  exertions  at  all  points  in  order  to  achieve  its  object 

First  of  all  the  war  in  Sicily  came  to  an  end.     It  had  Wu  in 
formed  no  part  of  Hannibal's  original  plan  to  ezdte  a  war       '' 
on  the  island ;  but  partly  through  accident,  chiefly  through 
the  boyish  vanity  of  the  imprudent  Hieronymus,  a  land 
war   had    broken   out  there,   which — doubtless   because 
Hannibal  had  not  planned  it— the  Carthaginian  council 
took  up  with  especial  zeaL     After  Hieronymus  was  killed 
at  the  close  of  539,  it  seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether  315. 
the  citizens  would  persevere  in  the  policy  which  he  had 
pursued.     If  any  city  had  reason  to  adhere  to  Rome,  that  Siege  <rf 
city  was  Syracuse;  for  the  victory  of  the  Carthaginians    ^/"""^ 
over  the  Romans  could  not  but  give  to  the  former,  at  any 
rate,  the  sovereignty  of  all  Sicily,  and  no  one  could  seriously 
believe  that  the  promises  made  by  Carthage  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  would   be   really  kept      Partly  induced   by   this 
consideration,   partly  terrified    by   the    threatening    pre- 
parations of  the  Romans — who  made  every  efibrt  to  bring 
once   more  under  their  complete  control  that  important 
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island,  the  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  now  Ibr 
214-  the  campaign  of  S4'>  ^'^^  ^^  ''^  general,  Marcos 
Marcellus,  to  Sicily — the  Syracusan  citizens  showed  a 
disposition  to  obtain  oblivion  of  the  past  by  a  timdy 
return  to  the  Roman  alliance.  But,  amidst  the  dreadful 
confusion  in  the  city — which  afler  the  death  of  Hieronymus 
was  agitated  alternately  by  endeavours  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  freedom  of  the  people  and  by  the  imifis  dt  mam 
of  the  numerous  pretenden  to  the  vacant  throne,  while 
the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenary  troops  were  tEie  real 
masters  of  the  place — Harmibal's  dexterous  emissaries, 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydea,  found  opportunity  to  frustrate 
the  projects  of  peace.  Hiey  stirred  up  the  multitude  in 
the  name  of  liberty ;  descriptions,  exaggerated  beyond 
measure,  of  the  fearful  punishment  that  the  Romans  were 
said  to  have  inflicted  on  the  Lcontines,  who  had  just  been 
re-conquered,  awakened  doubts  even  among  the  better 
portion  of  the  citizens  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore 
th«r  old  relations  with  Rome ;  while  the  numerous  Roman 
deserters  among  the  mercenaries,  mostly  runaway  rowers 
from  the  fleet,  were  easily  persuaded  that  a  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  with  Rome  would  be  their  death- 
warrant  So  the  chief  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the 
armistice  was  broken,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  under- 
took the  government  of  the  city.  No  course  was  left  to 
the  consul  except  to  undertake  a  siege ;  but  the  skilful 
conduct  of  the  defence,  in  which  the  Syracusan  engineer 
Archimedes,  celebrated  as  a  learned  mathematician,  especi- 
ally distinguished  himseH  compelled  the  Romans  after 
besieging  the  city  for  eight  months  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade  by  sea  and  land. 
tha^-  In  the  meanwhile  Carthage,  which  hitherto  had  only  sup- 

^i,j^   ported  the  Syracusans  with  her  fleets,  on  receiving  news  of 
liciijr.      their  renewed  rising  in  arms  against  the  Romans  bad  de- 
spatched a  strong  land  army  under  Himilco  to  Sicily,  which 
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landed  without  interruption  at  Heraclea  Minoa  and  inime- 
diately  occupied  the  important  town  of  Agrigentum.  To 
effect  a  junction  with  Himiico,  the  bold  and  able  Hippocrates 
marched  forth  from  Syracuse  with  an  army :  the  position  of 
Marcellus  between  the  garrison  of  Syracuse  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  began  to  be  critical  With  the  help  of  some 
reinforcements,  howerer,  which  arrived  from  Italy,  he  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  island  and  continued  the  blockade 
of  Syractisc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  small  inland  towns  were  driven  to  the  armies  of  the 
Cartb^nians  not  so  much  bythearmiesof  the  enemy,  as  by 
the  fearful  severity  of  the  Roman  proceedings  in  the  island, 
more  especially  the  slai^hter  of  the  citizens  of  Enna, 
suspected  of  a  design  to  revolt,  by  the  Roman  garrison 
which  wasstationed  there.  In  54a  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  313. 
during  a  festival  in  the  city  succeeded  in  scaling  a  portion 
of  the  extensive  outer  walls  that  had  been  deserted  by  the 
guard,  and  in  penetrating  into  the  suburbs  which  stretched 
from  the  "island"  and  the  city  proper  on  the  shore 
(Achiadina)  towards  the  interior.  The  fortress  of  Euryalus, 
which,  situated  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  suburbs, 
[Kotected  these  and  the  principal  road  leading  from  the 
interior  to  Syracuse^  was  thus  cut  off  and  fell  not  long  aftei~ 
wards.  When  the  siege  of  the  city  thus  began  to  assume  TbeCar- 
a  turn  fiivourable  to  the  Romans,  the  two  armies  under  H^^"" 
Himiico  and  Hippocrates  advanced  to  its  relief^  and  dettrored 
attempted  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Roman  positions,  ' 
combined  with  an  attempt  at  landing  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  and  a  sally  of  the  Syracusan  garrison ;  but 
the  attack  was  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  the  two  relieving 
armies  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  encampii^ 
before  the  city,  in  the  low  marshy  grounds  along  the  Anapus, 
which  in  the  height  of  summer  and  autumn  engender  pesti- 
lences faXai  to  those  that  tarry  in  them.  These  pestilences 
bad  often  saved  the  city,  oftener  even  than  the  valoui  of  its 
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citizens ;  in  the  times  of  the  firet  Dionysitis,  two  Phoenician 
armies  in  the  act  of  besieging  the  city  had  been  in  this  vray 
destroyed  under  its  very  walls.  Now  fate  tnmed  the 
special  defence  of  the  city  into  the  means  of  its  destruc- 
tion ;  while  the  army  of  Marcellus  quartered  in  the  suburbs 
suffered  but  little,  feven  desolated  the  Phoenician  and 
Syracusan  bivouacs.  Hippocrates  died  j  Himiko  and  most 
of  the  Africans  died  also ;  the  survivors  of  the  two  armies, 
mostly  native  Siceli,  dispersed  into  the  neighbouring  cities. 
The  Carthaginians  made  a  further  attempt  to  save  the  city 
from  the  sea  side  ;  but  the  admiral  Bomilcar  withdrew,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  offered  him  battle.  Epicydes  himself,  who 
commanded  in  the  city,  now  abandoned  it  as  lost,  and  made 
his  escape  to  Agrigentum.  SyTacuse"  would  gladly  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans  ;  negotiations  had  already  begun. 
But  for  the  second  time  theywere  thwarted  by  the  deserters: 
in  another  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  the  chief  magistrates  and  a 
number  of  respectable  citizens  were  slain,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  the  defence  of  the  city  were  entrusted  by  the 
foreign  troops  to  their  captains.  Marcellus  now  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  one  of  these,  which  gave  into  his  hands 
one  of  the  two  portions  of  the  city  that  were  still  free,  the 
"  island  " ;  upjon  which  the  citizens  voluntarily  opened  to  him 
212.  the  gates  of  Achradina  also  {in  the  autumn  of  541).  If 
Conquest  mercy  was  to  be  shown  in  any  case,  it  might,  even  according 
Srracusc  '"  ''^^  ''"  '^^°™  '^"'1''^'^  principles  of  Roman  public  law  as 
to  the  treatment  of  perfidious  communities,  have  been  ex- 
tended to  this  city,  which  manifestly  had  not  been  at  hberty 
to  act  for  itself,  and  which  had  repeatedly  made  the  most 
earnest  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  of  the  foreign 
soldiers.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  Marcellus  stain  his 
military  honour  by  permitting  a  general  pillage  of  the 
wealthy  mercantile  city,  in  the  course  of  which  Archimedes 
and  many  other  citizens  were  put  to  death,  but  the  Roman 
senate  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  which  the  Syracusans 
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afterwatds  presented  regarding  the  celebrated  general,  and 
neither  returned  to  individuals  their  pillaged  property  nor 
restored  to  the  city  its  freedom.  Syracuse  and  the  towns 
that  had  been  previously  dependent  on  it  were  classed 
among  the  communities  tiibuCaiy  to  Rome. — Tauromenium 
and  Neetum  alone  obtained  the  same  privileges  as  Messana, 
while  the  territory  of  Leontini  became  Roman  domain  and 
its  former  proprietors  Roman  lessees — and  no  Syracusan  jj 
citizen  was  henceforth  allowed  to  reside  in  the  "island,"  the 
portion  of  the  city  that  commanded  the  harbour. 

Sicily  thus  appeared  lost  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  GneriDa 
genius  of  Hannibal  exercised  even  from  a  distance  its  influ-  ^[1  ° 
ence  there.  He  despatched  to  the  Carthaginian  army, 
which  remained  at.  Agrigentum  in  perplexity  and  inaction  . 
under  Hanno  and  Epicydes,  a  Libyan  cavaby  officer 
Muttines,  who  took  the  command  of  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
and  with  his  flying  squadrons,  fanning  into  an  open  flame  ,, 
the  bitter  hatred  which  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Romans"  7/ 
had  excited  over  all  the  island,  commenced  a  guerilla  war- 
bre  on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  with  the  happiest 
results ;  so  that  he  even,  when  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
armies  met  on  the  river  Hlmera,  sustained  some  conflicts 
with  Marcellus  himself  successfully.  The  relations,  however, 
which  prevailed  between  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginian 
council,  were  here  repeated  on  a  small  scale.  The  general 
appointed  by  the  council  pursued  with  jealous  envy  the 
officer  sent  by  Hannibal,  and  insisted  upon  giving  battle 
to  the  proconsul  without  Muttines  and  the  Numidians. 
The  wish  of  Hanno  was  carried  ou^  and  he  was  completely 
beaten.  Muttines  was  not  induced  to  deviate  from  his 
course ;  he  maintained  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
occupied  several  small  towns,  and  was  enabled  by  the  not 
inconsiderable  reinforcements  which  joined  him  from 
Carthage  gradually  to  extend  his  operations.  His  successes 
were  so  brilliant,  that   at  length  the  commander-in-chief, 
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who  could  not  otherwise  prevent  the  cavalry  officer  from 
eclipsing  him,  deprived  him  summarily  of  the  command  of 
the  light  cavah7,  and  entrusted  it  to  his  own  son.     The 
Numidian,  who  had  now  for  two  years  preserved  the  island, 
for  his  Phoenician  masters,  had  the  measure  of  his  patience 
exhausted  by  this  treatmenL      He  and  his  horsemen  who 
refused  to  follow  the  younger  Hanno  entered  into  negotia- 
f     tions  with  the  Roman  general  Marcus  Valerius  Laevinus, 
pngen-      and  delivered  to  him  Agrigentum.     Hanno  escaped  in  a 
nipied     '''^'j  """^  veni  to  Carthage  to  report  to  his  superiors  the 
ihe        disgraceful  high  treason  of  Hannibal's  officer ;  the  Phoeni- 
cian garrison  in  the  town  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romany 

210.  and  the  citizens  were  sold  into  slavery  (544).     To  secure 

211.  the  island  from  sudi  surprises  as  the  landing  of  540,  the 
city  received  a  new  body  of  inhabitants  selected  from 
Sicilians  well  disposed  towards  Rome;   the  old   glorious 

Hiy  Akragas  was  no  more.     After  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  thus 

^'l'" '      subdued,  the  Romans  enerted  themselves  to  restore  some 

sort  of  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  distracted  island.     The 

pack  of  banditti   that  haunted    the    interior  were    driven 

together  en  masse  and  conveyed  to  Italy,  that  from  their 

head-quarters  at  Rhegium  they  might  burn    and   destroy 

in   the  territories  of  Hannibal's   allies.     The  government 

did  its   utmost  to  promote  the  restoration  of  agriculture 

which    had    been    totally    n^lected    in    the    island.     The 

Carthaginian  council  more  than  once  talked  of  sending  a 

fleet  to  Sicily  and  renewing  the  war  there ;  but  the  project 

went  no  further. 

ilip  of  Macedonia  might  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 

iTiir"*  *^o"^^c  °f  events   more   decisive   than  that  of  Syracuse^ 

ay.  From  the  Eastern  powers  neither  furtherance  nor  hindrance 

was  for  the  moment  to  be  expected.      Antiochus  the  Great, 

the  natural  ally  of  Philip,  had,  after  the  decisive  victory  of 

217.  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia  in  537,  to  deem  himself  fortunate 

in  obtaining  peace  from  the  indolent  Philopator  on  the 
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basis  of  the  status  quo  ante.  The  ri\-aky  of  the  Lagidae 
and  the  constant  appreliension  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of 
the  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  insurrections  of  pretenders 
in  the  interior  and  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  Asia  Minor, 
Bactria,  and  the  eastern  satrapies  on  the  other,  prevented 
him  from  joining  that  great  anti- Roman  alliance  which 
Hannibal  had  in  view.  The  ^yptian  court  was  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  Rome,  with  which  it  renewed  alliance  in 
544 ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  2I0- 
that  he  would  support  otherwise  than  by  corn-ships. 
Accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Greece  and 
Macedonia  from  throwing  a  decisive  weight  into  the  great 
Italian  struggle  except  their  own  discord  ;  they  might  save 
the  Hellenic  name,  if  they  had  the  self-control  to  stand  by 
each  other  for  but  a  few  years  against  the  common  foe. 
Such  sentiments  doubtless  were  current  in  Greece.  The 
prophetic  saying  of  Agetaus  of  Naupactus,  that  he  was  afraid 
that  the  prize-fights  in  which  the  Hellenes  now  indulged  at 
home  might  soon  be  over;  his  earnest  warning  to  direct 
their  eyes  to  the  west,  and  not  to  allow  a  stronger  power  to 
impose  on  all  the  patties  now  contending  a  peace  of  equal 
servitude — such  sayings  had  essentially  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Aetolians  (537),  2i7 
and  it  was  a  significant  proof  of  the  tendency  of  that  peace 
that  the  Aetolian  league  immediately  nominated  Agetaus  as 
its  stratepa. 

National  patriotism  was  bestirring  itself  in  Greece  as  in 
Carthage:  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  to  kindle  a 
Hellenic  national  war  against  Rome.  But  the  general  in 
such  a  crusade  could  only  be  Philip  of  Macedonia ;  and  he 
lacked  the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  in  the  nation,  without 
which  such  a  war  could  not  be  waged.  He  knew  not  how 
to  solve  the  arduous  problem  of  transforming  himself  from 
the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece;  His  very 
delay  in  the   conclusion    of  the    alliance   with    Hannibal 
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damped  the  first  and  best  zeal  of  the  Greek  patriots ;  and 
when  he  did  enter  into  the  conflict  with  Rome,  his  mode 
of  conducting  war  was  still  less  fitted  to  awaken  sympathy 
and  confidence.  -  His  first  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the 

ttO.  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538),  to  obtain  possesion 
of  the  city  of  Apollonia,  &iled  in  a  way  almost  ridiculous, 
for  Philip  turned  back  in  all  haste  on  receiving  the  totally 
groundless  report  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  steering  for  the 
Adriatic:  This  took  place  befcwe  there  was  a  formal  breach 
with  Rome ;  when  the  breach  at  length  ensued,  friend  and 
foe  expected  a  Macedonian  landing  in  Lower  Italy.     Snce 

S16.  539  a  Roman  fleet  and  army  had  been  stationed  at 
Biundisium  to  meet  it ;  Philip,  who  was  without  vesseb  of 
war,  was  constructing  a  flotilla  of  light  Illyrian  barks  to 
convey  his  aimy  across.  But  when  the  endeavour  had  to 
be  made  in  earnest,  his  courage  failed  to  encounter  the 
dreaded  quinqueremes  at  sea ;  he  broke  the  promise  which 
he  had  given  to  his  ally  Hannibal  to  attempt  a  lamling, 
and  with  the  view  of  still  doing  something  he  resolved  to 
make  an  attack  on  his  own  share  of  tlie  spoil,  the  Roman 

Sli.  possessions  in  Epirus  (540),  Nothing  would  have  come  of 
this  even  at  the  best ;  but  the  Romans,  who  well  knew  that 
otfensive  was  preferable  to  defensive  protection,  were  by  no 
means  content  to  remain — as  Philip  may  have  hoped — 
spectators  of  the  attack  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Roman  fleet  conveyed  a  division  of  the  army  from  Brundi- 
slum  to  Epinis ;  Oricum  was  recaptured  from  the  king,  a 
garrison  was  thrown  into  Apollonia,  and  the  Macedonian 
camp  was  stormed.  Thereupon  Philip  passed  from  partial 
action  to  total  inaction,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
plaints of  Hannibal,  who  vainly  tried  to  breathe  into  such 
a  halting  and  shortsighted  policy  his  own  fire  and  clearness 
of  decision,  he  allowed  some  years  to  elapse  in  armed  in- 
activity. 

Nor  was  Riilip  the  first  to  renew  the  hostilities.     The 
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fall  of  Tarentum  (542),  by  which  Hannibal  acquired  an  Bome[2ia. 
excellent  port  on  the  coast  which  was  the  most  convenient  q,j^ 
for  the  landing  of  a  Macedonian  army,  induced  ihe  Romans  coalition 
to  parry  ihe  blow  from  a  distance  and  to  give  the  Mace-  ji^^^doiii.i. 
donians  so  much  employment  at  home  that  they  could  not 
think  of  an  attempt  on  Italy,  The  national  enthusiasm  in 
Greece  had  of  course  evaporated  long  ago.  With  the  help 
of  the  old  antagonism  to  Macedonia,  and  of  the  fresh  acts  of 
imprudence  and  injustice  of  wl.ii-h  Philip  had  been  guilty, 
the  Roman  admiral  Laevinus  found  no  difficulty  in  organi/.- 
tng  against  Macedonia  a  coalition  of  the  intermediate  and 
minor  powers  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome.  It  was 
headed  by  the  Aetolians,  at  whose  diet  Laevinus  had  person- 
ally appeared  and  had  gained  its  support  by  a  promise  of  the 
Acamanian  territory  which  the  Aetolians  had  long  coveted. 
They  concluded  with  Rome  a  modest  agreement  to  rob  the 
other  Greeks  of  men  and  land  on  the  joint  account,  so  that 
the  land  should  belong  10  the  Aetolians,  the  men  and 
moveables  to  the  Romans.  They  were  joined  by  the  states 
of  anti-Macedonian,  or  rather  primarily  of  anti-Achaean, 
tendencies  in  Greece  proper;  in  Attica  by  Athens,  in  ihe 
Peloponnesua  by  Elis  and  Messene  and  especially  by  Sparta, 
the  antiquated  constitution  of  which  had  been  just  about 
this  time  overthrown  by  a  daring  soldier  Machanidas,  in 
order  that  he  might  himself  exercise  despotic  power  under 
the  name  of  king  Pelops,  a  minor,  and  might  establish  a 
government  of  adventurers  sustained  by  bands  of  mercen- 
aries. The  coalition  was  joined  moreover  by  those  constant 
antagoniiits  of  Macedonia,  the  chieftains  of  the  half- 
barbarous  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  and  lastly  by  Attalus 
king  of  Fergamus,  who  followed  out  his  own  interest  with 
sagacity  and  energy  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  two  great  Greek 
States  which  surrounded  him,  and  had  the  acuteness  even 
now  to  attach  himself  as  a  client  to  Rome  when  hie  assist- 
ance was  still  of  some  value. 
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It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  necessary  to  follow  tlia 
vicissitudes  of  this  aimless  struggle.  Philip,  although  he 
was  superior  to  each  one  of  his  opponents  and  repelled 
their  attacks  on  all  aides  with  energy  and  personal  Tftlour, 
yet  consumed  his  time  and  strength  in  that  profitless 
defensive.  Now  he  had  to  turn  against  the  Aetolians,  who 
in  concert  with  the  Roman  fleet  annihilated  the  unfortunate 
Acarnanians  and  threatened  Locris  and  Thessaly ;  now  an 
invasion  of  barbarians  summoned  him  to  the  northern 
provinces ;  now  the  Achaeans  solicited  his  help  against  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  Aetolians  and  Spartans  ;  now  king 
Attains  of  Fergamus  and  the  Roman  admiral  PubUus 
Sulpicius  with  their  combined  fleets  threatened  the  east 
coast  or  landed  troops  in  Euboea.  The  want  of  a  war 
fleet  paralyzed  Philip  in  all  his  movements ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  beg  vessels  of  war  from  his  ally  Prusias  of 
Biihynla,  and  even  from  Hannibal  It  was  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  war  that  he  resolved — as  he  should  have 
done  at  first — to  order  the  construction  of  roo  ships  of 
war ;  of  these  however  no  use  was  made,  if  the  order  was 
executed  at  all.  All  who  understood  the  position  of 
,  Greece  and  sympathized  with  it  lamented  the  unhappy  war, 
s.  in  which  the  last  energies  of  Greece  preyed  upon  them- 
selves and  the  prosperity  of  the  land  was  destroyed ;  re- 
peatedly the  commercial  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Mitylene, 
Byzantium,  Athens,  and  even  Egypt  itself  had  attempted  a 
mediation.  In  fact  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  coming 
to  terms.  The  Aetolians,  to  whom  their  Roman  allies 
attached  the  chief  importance,  had,  like  the  Macedonians, 
much  to  suffer  from  the  war ;  especially  after  the  petty 
king  of  the  Athamanes  had  been  gained  by  Philip,  and  the 
inttjrior  of  Aetolia  had  thus  been  laid  open  to  Macedonian 
incursions.  Many  Aetolians  too  had  their  eyes  gradually 
o{)ened  to  the  dishonourable  and  pernicious  part  which  the 
Roman  alliance  condemned  them  to  play  ;  a  cry  of  horror 
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pervaded  the  whole  Greek  nation  when  the  Aetolians  in 
concert  with  the  Romans  sold  whole  bodies  of  Hellenic 
citizens,  such  as  those  of  Anticyra,  Oreus,  Dyme,  and 
Aegina,  into  slavery.  But  the  Aetolians  were  no  longer 
free ;  they  ran  a  great  risk  if  of  their  own  accord  ^they 
concluded  peace  with  Philip,  and  they  found  the  Romans 
by  no  means  disposed,  especially  after  the  favourable  turn 
which  matters  were  taking  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  to  desist 
from  ■  war,  which  on  their  part  was  carried  on  with  merely 
a  few  ships,  and  the  burden  and  injury  of  which  fell 
mainly  on  the  Aetolians.  At  length  however  the  Aetolians 
resolved  to  listen  to  the  mediating  cities :  and,  notwith- 
standing the  counter -efforts  of  the  Romans,  a  peace  was 
arranged  in  the  winter  of  548-9  between  the  Greek  powers.  2M-20S. 

Aetolia  had  converted  an  over-powerful  ally  into  a  dangerous  P«»" 

.     „  ,  .  ,    .  ,        .  iwtwtai 

enemy  ;  but  the  Roman  senate,  which  just  at  that  time  was  Riuip  ,ujj 

summoning  all  the  resources  of  the  exhausted  state  for  the  """nt 

decisive  expedition  to  Africa,   did  not  deem  it  a  fittii;g 

moment  to  resent  the  breach  of  the  alliance.     The  war 

with  Philip  could  not,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians, 

have  been  carried  on  by  the  Romans  without  considerable 

exertions  of  their  own;  and  it  appeared  to    them  more 

convenient  to  terminate  it  also  by  a  peace,  whereby  the 

state  of  things  before  the  war  was  substantially  restored  and 

Rome  in   particular  retained  all  her  possessions  00  the 

coast  of   Epirus  except    the   worthless    territory  of  the 

Atintanes.     Under  the  circtmistances  Philip  had  to  deem 

himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  such  terms;  but  the  fact 

proclaimed — what  could  not  indeed  be  longer  concealed 

— that  all   the   unspeakable   misery  which  ten   years   of 

a  warfare  waged   with  revolting  inhumanity   had   brought 

upon  Greece  had  been  endured  in  vain,  and  that  the  grand 

and   just  combination,    which   Hannibal    had    projected 

and  all  Greece  had  for  a  moment  joined,  was  shattered 

irretrievably. 
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In  Spain,  where  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal 
was  powerful,  the  stru^le  was  more  earnest  Its  progress 
was  maiked  by  the  singular  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  fJEinneTB  and  shepherds,  who  inhabited  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Ebro  and  the  luxuriantly  fertile  Andalusia  as 
well  as  the  rough  intervening  highland  region  traversed 
by  numerous  wooded  mountain  -  ranges,  could  easily  be 
assembled  in  arms  as  a  general  levy ;  but  it  was  difiBcult 
to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  or  even  to  keep  them 
together  at  all.  Tlie  towns  could  just  as  little  be  com- 
bined for  steady  and  united  action,  obstinately  as  in  each 
case  tbcy  bade  defiance  to  the  oppressor  behind  their  walls. 
They  all  appear  to  have  made  little  distinction  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Carthaginians ;  whether  the  troublesome 
guests  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro,  or  those  who  had  established  themselves  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  possessed  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  was  probably  to  the  natives  very  much  a  matter 
of  indifference ;  and  for  that  reason  the  tenacity  of  partisan- 
ship so  characteristic  of  Spain  was  but  little  prominent  in 
this  war,  with  isolated  exceptions  such  as  Sagunlum  on  the 
Roman  and  Astapa  on  the  Carthaginian  side.  But,  as 
neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Africans  had  brought  with 
them  sufficient  forces  of  their  own,  the  war  necessarily 
became  on  both  sides  a  struggle  to  gain  partisans,  which 
was  decided  rarely  by  solid  attachment,  more  usually  by 
fear,  money,  or  accident,  and  which,  when  it  seemed  about 
to  end,  resolved  itself  into  an  endless  series  of  fortress- 
sieges  and  guerilla  conflicts,  whence  it  soon  revived  with 
fresh  fury.  Armies  appeared  and  disapjieared  like  sand- 
hills on  the  sea-shore;  on  the  spot  where  a  hill  stood 
yesterday,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  to-day.  In  general  the 
superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  partly  because 
they  at  first  app&ired  In  Spaiii  as  the  deliverers  of  the  land 
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from  Phoenician  despotism,  partly  because  of  the  fortunate 
selection  of  their  leaders  and  of  the  stronger  nucleus  of 
trustworthy  troops  which  these  brought  along  with  them. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  with  the  very  imperfect  and — 
in  point  of  chronology  especially — very  confused  accounts 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
view  of  a  war  so  conducted. 

The    two  lieutenant-governors    of  the  Romans  in 
peninsula,  Gnaeus  and  Publius  Scipio — both  of  them,  but  |^^^ 
especially  Gnaeus,    good  generals  and  excellent    adminis- 
trators— accomplished   their   task  with  the  most    brilliant 
success.     Not  only  was  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  stead- 
lastly  maintained,  and  the  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inter- 
rupted communication  by  land  between  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  enemy  and  his  head-quarters  sternly  repulsed ; 
not  only  had  a  Spanish  New  Rome  been  created,  after  the 
model  of  the  Spanish  New  Carthnge,  by  means  of  the  com- 
prehensive fortifications  and  harbour  works  of  Tarraco,  but 
the  Roman  armies  had  already  in  539  fought  with  success  216. 
in   Andalusia   (p.    308).     Their    expedition   thither    was 
repeated  in   the  following   year  (540)   with   still   greater  214. 
success.     The  Romans  carried  their  arms  almost  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  extended  their  protectorate  in  South 
Spain,    and    lastly  by  raining    and    restoring  Saguntum 
secured  for  themselves  an   important  station  on  the  line 
from  the  Ebro  to  Cartagena,  repaying  at  the  same  time  as 
far  as  possible  an  old  debt  which  the  nation  owed.     While 
the  Scipios  thus  almost  dislodged  the  Carthaginians  from 
Spain,  they  knew  how  to  raise  up  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
them  in  western  Africa  itself  in  the  person  of  the  powerful 
west  African  prince  Syphax,  ruling  in  the  modem  provinces  Syphax 
of  Oran  and  Algiers,  who  entered   into  connections  with  Q^haga 
the  Romans  (about  541).     Had  it  been  possible  to  supply  21S. 
him  with  a  Roman  army,  great  results  might  have  been 
eq>ected ;  but  at  that  time  not  a  man  could  be  spared  from 
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Italy,  and  the  Spnnish  army  was  too  weak  to  be  dirided 
Nevertheless  the  troops  belonging  to  Syphax  himself 
tntined  and  led  by  Roman  officers,  excited  so  serious  i 
ferment  among  the  Libyan  subjects  of  Carthage  that  tin 
heutenant- commander  of  Spain  and  Africa,  Hasdrub^ 
Barcas,  went  in  person  to  Africa  with  the  flower  of  hii 
Spanish  troops.  His  arrival  in  all  likelihood  gave  anotha 
turn  to  the  mailer;  the  king  Gala — -in  what  is  now  the 
province  of  Constantine — who  had  long  been  the  rival  erf 
Syphax,  declared  for  Carthage,  and  his  brave  son  Massinissa 
defeated  Syphax,  and  compelled  him  to  make  peace. 
Little  more  is  related  of  this  Libyan  war  than  the  story  of 
the  cruel  vengeance  which  Carthage,  according  to  her  won^ 
inflicted  on  the  rebels  after  the  victory  of  Massinissa. 
TheScjpios  This  turn  of  affairs  in  Africa  had  an  important  effect  oo 
andkilled.  '*"^  "^^  '"  Spain,  Hasdrubal  was  able  once  more  to  turn 
ail.  to  that  country  (543),  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by 
considerable  reinforcements  and  by  MassJnlssa  himsel£ 
The  Scipios,  who  during  the  absence  of  the  enemy'a 
211.  212.  general  (541,  541)  had  continued  to  plunder  and  to  gain 
partisans  in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  found  themselves 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  forces  so  superior  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  either  retreating  behind  the  Ebro  or 
calling  out  the  Spaniards.  They  chose  the  latter  course 
and  took  into  their  pay  30,000  Celtiberians;  and  then,  in 
order  the  better  to  encounter  the  three  armies  of  the 
enemy  under  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  and  Mago,  they  divided  their  army  and  did  Qot 
even  keep  their  Roman  troops  tc^ether.  They  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  their  own  destruction.  While 
Gnaeus  with  his  corps,  containing  a  ihird  of  the  Roman 
and  all  the  Spanish  troops,  lay  encamped  opposite  to 
Hasdrubal  Barcas,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army  by  means  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  withdraw — which  perhaps  to  their  free-lance  ideas 
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of  morals  did  not  even  seem  a  breach  of  fidelity,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  their  pay- 
master. Nothing  was  left  to  the  Roman  general  but  hastily 
to  b^in  his  retreat,  in  which  the  enemy  closely  followed 
him.  Meanwhile  the  second  Roman  corps  under  Publius 
found  itself  vigorously  assailed  by  the  two  other  Phoenician 
armies  under  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  and  Mago,  and  the 
daring  squadrons  of  Massinissa's  horse  gave  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians ft  decided  advantage.  The  Roman  camp  was 
almost  surrounded ;  when  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  already 
on  the  way  should  arrive,  the  Romans  would  be  completely 
hemmed  in.  The  bold  resolve  of  the  proconsul  to 
encounter  with  his  best  troops  the  advancing  Spaniards, 
before  their  appearance  should  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
blockade,  ended  unfortunately.  The  Romans  indeed  had 
ftt  first  the  advantage ;  but  the  Numidian  horse,  who  were 
rapidly  despatched  in  pursuit,  soon  overtook  them  and 
prevented  them  both  from  following  up  the  victory  which 
they  had  already  half  gained,  and  from  marching  back, 
until  the  Phoenician  infantry  came  up  and  at  length  the 
fall  of  the  general  converted  the  lost  battle  into  a  defeat 
After  Publius  had  thus  fallen,  Gnaeus,  who  slowly  retreating 
had  with  difhculty  defended  himself  against  the  one 
Carthaginian  army,  found  himself  suddenly  assailed  at  once 
by  three,  and  all  retreat  cut  off  by  the  Numidian  cavalry. 
Hemmed  in  upon  a  bare  hill,  which  did  not  even  afTord 
the  possibility  of  pitching  a  camp,  the  whole  corps  were 
cut  down  or  taken  prisoners.  As  to  the  fate  of  the  general 
himself  no  certain  information  was  ever  obtained.  A  small 
division  alone  was  conducted  by  Gaius  Marcius,  an 
excellent  officer  of  the  school  of  Gnaeus,  in  safety  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Ebro;  and  thither  the  legate  Titus 
Fonieius  also  succeeded  in  bringing  safely  the  portion  of 
the  corps  of  Publius  that  had  been  left  in  the  camp ;  mast 
even  of  the   Roman  gatrisons  scattered  in  the   south  of 
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Spain         Spain  were  enabled  to  flee  thither.     In  all  Spain  south  of 
toTEte.     *•**  ^''™  ^^^  Phoenicians  ruled   undisturbed;    and   the 
lost  to  the    moment  seemed  not  far  distant,  when  the  river  would  be 
Somans.     crossed,  the  Pyrenees  would  be  open,  and  the  communica- 
tion with  Italy  would  be  restored.     But  the  emergency  in 
the  Roman  camp  called  the  right  man  to  the  command. 
The  choice  of  the  soldiers,  passing  over  older  and  not 
incapable  oflicers,  summoned  that  Gains  Marcius  to  become 
leader  of  the  army;  and  his  dexterous  management  and, 
quite  as  much  perhaps,  the  envy  and  discord  among  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals,  wrested  from  these  the  further 
fruits  of  their  important  victory.     Such  of  the  Carthaginians 
as  had  crossed  the  river  were  driven  back,  and  the  line  of 
the  Ebro  was  held  in  the  meanwhile,  rill  Rome  gained 
N«ro  Beat    time  to  send  a  new  army  and  a  new  general.     Fortunately 
^*™'     the  turn  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Capua  had  just  fallen, 
allowed  this  to  be  done.     A  strong  legion — ii.ooo  men — 
arriving  under  the  propraetor  Gains  Claudius  Nero,  restored 
the  balance  of  arms.      An  expedition  to  Andalusia  in  the 
210.  followingyear(s44)  was  most  successful ;  Hasdrubal  B areas 
was  beset  and  surrounded,  and  escaped  a  capitulation  only 
by  ignoble  stratagem  and  open  perfidy.     But  Nero  was  not 
the  right  general  for  the  Spanish  war.      He  was  an  able 
officer,  but  a  harsh,   irritable,    unpopular  man,   who  had 
little  slull  in  the  art  of  renewing  old  connections  or  of 
forming  new  ones,  or  in  taking  advantage  of  the  injustice 
and  arrogance  with  which  the  Carthaginians  afler  the  death 
of  the  Scipios  had  treated  friend  and  foe  in  Further  Spain, 
and  had  exasperated  all  against  them. 
Pubiius  The  senate,  which  formed  a  correct  judgment  as  to 

the  importance  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Spanish 
war,  and  had  learned  from  the  Uticenses  brought  in  as 
prisoners  by  the  Roman  fleet  the  great  exertions  which 
were  making  in  Carthage  to  send  Hasdrubal  and  Massinissa 
with  a  numerous  army  over   the    Pyrenees,    resolved    to 
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despatch  to  Spain  new  leinforcements  and  an  extraotxjinary 
general  of  higher  ranlc,  the  nomination  of  whom  they 
deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  to  the  people.  For  long — 
so  runs  the  storj — nobody  announced  himself  as  ready  to 
take  in  hand  the  complicated  and  perilous  business ;  but 
at  last  a  young  officer  of  twenty-seven,  Publius  Scipio  {son 
of  the  general  of  the  same  name  that  had  fallen  in  Spain), 
who  had  held  the  offices  of  military  tribune  and  aedile, 
came  forward  to  solicit  it  It  is  incredible  that  the  Roman 
senate  should  have  left  to  accident  an  election  of  such 
importance  in  this  meeting  of  the  Comitia  which  it  had 
itself  suggested,  and  equally  incredible  that  ambition  and 
patriotism  should  have  so  died  out  in  Rome  that  no  tried 
officer  presented  himself  for  the  important  post  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  eyes  of  the  senate  turned  to  the  yonof^ 
talented,  and  experienced  officer,  who  had  biiUiantly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  hotly- contcEted  days  on  die 
Ticinus  and  at  Cannae,  but  who  still  had  not  the  tank 
requisite  for  his  coming  forward  as  the  successor  of  men 
who  had  been  praetors  and  consuls,  it  was  veiy  natural  to 
adopt  this  course,  which  compelled  the  people  out  of  good 
nature  to  admit  the  only  candidate  notwithstanding  his 
defective  qualification,  and  which  could  not  but  bring  both 
him  and  the  Spanish  expedition,  which  was  doubtless  very 
unpopular,  into  favour  with  the  multitude:  If  the  effect 
of  this  ostensibly  unpremeditated  candidature  was  thus 
calculated,  it  was  perfectly  successful  The  son,  who  went 
to  avenge  the  death  of  a  fotber  whose  life  he  bad  saved 
nine  years  before  on  the  Ticinus ;  the  young  nun  of  manly 
beauty  and  long  locks,  who  with  modest  blushes  offered 
himself  in  the  absence  of  a  better  for  the  post  of  danger ; 
the  mere  military  tribune,  whom  the  votes  of  the  centuries 
now  raised  at  once  to  the  roll  of  the  highest  magistracies — 
all  this  made  a  wonderful  and  indelible  impression  on  the 
citizens  and   farmers  of  Rome:     And   in  truth   Publius 
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Scipio  was  one,  who  was  himself  enthusiutic,  and  iriM 
inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  tbe  few  wfao  bf 
their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  sdopt  and 
to  move  in  new  paths  for  centuries,  or  who  at  any  rate 
grasp  the  reins  of  destiny  for  years  till  its  wheels  roll  over 
them.  Publius  Scipio  gained  battles  and  conquered 
countries  under  the  instructions  of  the  senate ;  with  the 
aid  of  his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  prominent  positxxi 
in  Rome  as  a  statesman;  but  a  wide  interval  s^iantes 
such  a  man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  As  an  officer, 
hte  rendered  at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than 
Marcus  Marcellus;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not 
perhaps  himself  fully  consdous  of  the  unpatriotic  i  td 
personal  character  of  his  poUcy,  he  injured  his  country  at 
least  as  much,  as  he  benefited  it  by  his  military  skill  Yet 
a  special  charm  lingers  around  the  form  of  that  graceful 
hero;  it  is  surrounded,  as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  by  the 
atmosphere  of  serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which 
Scipio  with  mingled  credulity  and  adroitness  always  moved. 
With  quite  enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts, 
and  enough  of  calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the 
dictates  of  intelligence,  while  not  leaving  out  of  account 
the  vulgar;  not  naive  enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the 
multitude  in  his  divine  inspirations,  noi  straightforward 
enough  to  set  it  aside,  and  yet  in  secret  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  he  was  a  roan  specially  fovoured  of  the 
gods — in  a  word,  a  genuine  prophetic  nature ;  raised  above 
the  people,  and  not  less  aloof  from  them ;  a  man  of  stead- 
fast word  and  kingly  spirit,  who  thought  that  he  would 
humble  himself  by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king, 
but  could  never  understand  how  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  should  in  his  case  be  binding;  so  confident  in  his 
own  greatness  that  be  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred, 
courteously  acknowledged  other  men's  merits,  and  com- 
passionately forgave  other  men's  faults ;  an  excellent  officer 
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and  a  refined  diplomatist  without  the  repellent  special 
impress  of  either  calling,  uniting  Hellenic  culture  with  the 
fullest  national  feeling  of  a  Roman,  an  accomplished 
speaker  and  of  graceful  manners — Publius  Sdpio  won  the 
hearts  of  soldiers  and  of  women,  of  his  countrymen  and  of 
the  Spaniards,  of  his  rivals  in  the  senate  and  of  bis  greater 
Carthaginian  antagonist  His  name  was  soon  on  every 
one's  lips,  and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to 
bring  victory  and  peace  to  his  country. 

Publius  Scipio  went  to  Spain  in  544—5,  accompanied  by  Sd|rio  goct 
the  propraetor  Maicus  Silanus,  who  was  to  succeed  Nero  2*1^9' 
and  to  serve  as  assistant  and  counsellor  to  the  young 
commander- in -chief)  and  by  his  intimate  friend  Gaius 
Laelius  as  admiral,  and  furnished  with  a  legion  exceeding 
the  usual  strength  and  a  well-filled  chest  His  appearance 
on  the  scene  was  at  once  signalized  by  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  fortunate  coups  tU  main  that  are  known  in  history. 
Of  die  three  Carthaginian  generals  Hasdrubal  Baicas  was 
stationed  at  the  sources,  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  at 
the  mouth,  of  the  Tagus,  and  Mago  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules ;  the  nearest  of  them  was  ten  days'  march  ftom 
the  Phoenician  capital  New  Carthage.  Suddenly  in  the  Capture 
spring  of  545,  before  the  enemy's  armies  began  to  move,  ^^JJ" 
Scipio  set  out  with  his  whole  army  of  nearly  30,000  men  209. 
and  the  fleet  for  this  town,  which  he  could  reach  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro  by  the  coast  route  in  a  few  days,  and 
surprised  the  Phoenician  garrison,  not  above  1000  men 
■trtxig,  by  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The  town, 
Ntuated  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour, 
found  itself  threatened  at  once  on  three  sides  by  the 
Roman  fleet,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  legions;  and  all 
help  was  far  distant  Nevertheless  the  commandant  J4>go 
defended  himself  with  resolution  and  armed  the  citizens, 
as  the  soldiers  did  not  suffice  to  man  the  walls.  A  sortie 
was  attempted ;  but  the  Romans  repelled  it  with  ease  and. 
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without  taking  time  to  open  a  r^ular  lieg^  bc^an  die 
assault  on  the  landward  sidb  Eagerly  the  anaOanti 
pushed  their  advance  along  the  nartow  land  iqiproecb  to 
the  town ;  new  columns  constantly  relieved  those  that  woe 
&tigued;  the  weak  garrison  was  utteriy  exhausted;  but 
the  Romans  had  gained  no  advantage.  Scipio  had  not 
expected  any;  the  assault  was  merely  designed  to  dnw 
away  the  ganison  from  the  side  next  to  the  hariKHBv 
where,  havii^;  been  infonned  that  pait  of  the  latter  was 
left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  he  meditated  a  second  attack.  While 
the  assault  was  raging  on  the  landward  side,  Sci|no  aent 
a  division  with  ladders  over  the  shallow  bank  "when 
Neptune  himseir  showed  them  the  way,"  and  they  had 
actually  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  w^  at  that  point 
undefended.  ^Thus  the  city  was  won  on  the  first  day; 
whereupon  Mago  in  the  citadel  capitulated.  With  the 
Carthaginian  capital  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  i8  dismantled  vessels  of  war  and  63  transports, 
the  whole  war-stores,  considerable  supplies  of  com,  the  war- 
chest  of  600  talents  (more  than  ^£140,000),  ten  thousand 
captives,  among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  geru- 
siasts  or  judges,  and  the  hostages  of  all  the  Spanish  allies 
of  Carthage.  Scipio  promised  the  hostages  permission  to 
return  home  so  soon  as  their  respective  communities  should 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  employed  the 
resources  which  the  city  afforded  to  reinforce  and  improve 
the  condition  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  artisans  of 
New  Carthage,  3000  in  number,  to  work  for  the  Roman 
army,  promising  to  them  liberty  at  the  dose  of  the  war, 
and  he  selected  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  remain- 
ing multitude  to  serve  as  rowers  in  the  fleet  But  the 
burgesses  of  the  city  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  retain 
their  liberty  and  former  positioa  Scipio  knew  the 
Phoenicians,  and  was  aware  that  they  would  obey;  and 
it  was  important  that  a  city  possessing  the  only  excellent 
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haibour  on  the  east  coast  and  rich  silver-mines  should  be 
secured  by  something  more  than  a  garrison. 

Success  thus  crowned  the  bold  enterprise — bold,  because 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  Barcas  had 
received  orders  from  his  government  to  advance  towards 
Gaul  and  was  engaged  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  division  left  behind  on  the  Ebro  was  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  movement,  should  the  return  of 
Scipio  be  delayed.  But  be  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before 
Hasdrubal  made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hazard 
of  the  game  which  the  young  general  played,  when  he 
abandoned  his  primary  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashing 
stroke,  was  concealed  by  the  fabulous  success  which 
Neptune  and  Scipio  had  gained  in  concert  The  mar- 
vellous capture  of  the  Phoenician  capital  so  abundantly 
justified  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  at 
home  regarding  the  wondrous  youth,  that  none  coold 
venture  to  utter  any  adverse  opinion.  Scipio's  command 
was  indefinitely  prolonged ;  he  himself  resolved  DO  longer 
to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  meagre  task  of  guarding  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Already,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  New  Carthage,  not  only  had  the  Spaniards  on  the 
north  of  the  Ebro  completely  submitted,  but  even  beyond 
the  Ebro  the  most  powerful  princes  had  exchanged  the 
Carthaginian  for  the  Roman  protectorate. 

Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his  209-208. 
fleet  and  increasing  his   land   army  with   the  men  thus  ^f^ 
acquired,  so  that  be  might  at  once  guard  the  north  and  ' 
assume  the  offensive  in  the  south  more  energetically  than 
before;  and  he  marched  in  546  to  Andalusia.     There  he  30S. 
encountered  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his 
long- cherished  plan,  was  moving  northward  to  the  help  of 
his  brother.     A  battle  took  place  at  Baecula,  in  which  the 
Romans  claimed  the  victory  and  professed  to  have  made 
10,000  captives;  but  Hasdrubal  substantially  attained  his 
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HasdnibaJ  end,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  bis  anny. 

""^^^^  With  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the  best  portion  of  bis 
troops,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain; 
marching  along  the  shore,  he  reached  the  western  passea 
of  the  Pyrenees  which  appear  to  have  been  unoccupied, 
and  before  the  bad  season  began  he  was  in  Gaul,  where  he 
took  up  quarters  for  the  winter.  It  was  evident  that  the 
resolve  of  Scipio  to  combine  offensive  operations  with  the 
defensive  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  maintain  was 
inconsiderate  and  unwise.  The  immediate  task  assigned 
to  the  Spanish  army,  which  not  only  Scipio's  father  and 
uncle,  but  even  Gaius  Mardus  and  Gaius  Nero  had 
accomplished  with  much  inferior  means,  was  not  enough 
for  the  arrogance  of  the  victorious  general  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  and  he  was  mainly  to  blame  for  the 
807.  extremely  critical  position  of  Rome  in  the  summer  of  547, 
when  the  plan  of  Hannibal  for  a  combined  attack  on  the 
Romans  was  at  length  realized.  But  the  gods  covered  the 
errors  of  their  favourite  with  laurels.  In  Italy  the  peril 
fortunately  passed  over ;  the  Romans  were  glad  to  accept 
the  bulletin  of  the  ambiguous  victory  of  Baecula,  and, 
when  fresh  tidings  of  victory  arrived  from  Spain,  they 
thought  no  more  of  the  circumstance  that  they  had  had  to 
combat  the  ablest  general  and  the  flower  of  the  Hispnno- 
Fhoenician  army  in  Italy. 

S|xun  Af):er  the  removal  of  Hitsdrubal  Barcas  the  two  generals 

oantjiwred.  ^^[,q  ^g^g  j^f^  j^  Spain  determined  for  the  time  being  to 
retire,  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  to  Lusitania,  Mago  even  to 
the  Baleares ;  and,  until  new  reinforcements  should  arrive 
from  Africa,  they  left  the  light  cavalry  of  Massinissa  alone 
to  wage  a  desultory  warfare  in  Spain,  as  Muttines  had  done 
so  successfully  in  Sicily.  The  whole  east  coast  thus  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  In  the  following^  vear 
207.  (547)  Hanno  actually  made  his  appearance  from 
with    a    third    army,    whereupon    Mago    and    Has 
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returned  to  Andalusia.  But  Marcus  Silanus  defeated  the 
united  armies  of  ^fago  and  Hanno,  and  captured  llie 
tatter  in  person.  Hasdrubal  upon  this  abandoned  the  idea 
of  keeping  the  open  field,  and  distributed  his  troops  among 
the  Andalusian  cities,  of  which  Scipio  was  during  this  year 
able  to  storm  only  one,  Oringis.  The  Phoenicians  seemed 
vanquished ;  but  yet  they  were  able  in  the  following  year 
(548)  once  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  powerful  army,  206. 
31  elephants,  4000  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  far  the  greater 
part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily -collected'  Spanish 
militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  Baecula^  The 
Roman  army  numbered  tittle  more  than  half  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  also  to  a  considerable  extent  composed  of 
Spaniards.  Scipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circumstances, 
disposed  his  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not  partake  in 
the  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing  their 
dispersion — while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his  Roman 
troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The  day  was 
nevertheless  obstinately  contested ;  but  at  length  the 
Romans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete 
dissolution — Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singly  made  their  escape 
to  Gades.  The  Romans  were  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
peninsula  ;  the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good 
will  were  subdued  one  by  one,  and  some  of  them  were 
punished  with  cruel  severity.  Scipio  was  even  able  to 
visit  Sypliax  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  com- 
munications with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with 
reference  to  an  expedition  to  Africa — a  foolhardy  venture, 
which  was  not  warranted  by  any  corresponding  advantage, 
however  much  the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity 
of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  at  home.  Gades' alone,  where 
Mago  held  command,  was  still  Phoenician.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if,  after  the  Romans  had  entered  Upon  the 
Carthaginian  heritage  and  had  sufficiently  undeceived  the 
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expectation  cherished  here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards 
that  after  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  rule  they  woiild  get 
rid  of  their  Roman  guests  also  and  regain  their  andent 
freedom,  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Romans  would 
break  forth  in  Spain,  in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome 
would  take  the  lead.  The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general 
and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  his  corps,  occasioned  by  their 
pay  being  in  arrear  for  many  years,  favoured  the  rising. 
But  Scipio  recovered  sooner  than  was  expected,  and 
dexterously  suppressed  the  tumult  among  the  soldiers; 
upon  which  the  communities  that  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
national  rising  were  subdued  at  once  before  the  insurrection 
Mago  goes  gained  ground.  Seeing  that  nothing  came  of  this  move- 
to  Italy.  jjjgjj^  g^^  Gades  could  not  be  permanently  held,  the 
Carthaginian  government  ordered  Mago  to  gather  together 
yirhatever  could  be  got  in  ships,  troops,  and  money,  and 
with  these,  if  possible,  to  give  another  turn  to  the  war  in 
Italy.  Scipio  could  not  prevent  this — ^his  dismantling  of 
the  fleet  now  avenged  itself — and  he  was  a  second  time 
obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  gods  the  defence,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  of  his  country  against  new 
invasions.  The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons  left  the  peninsula 
Gades  without  opposition.  After  his  departure  Gades,  the  oldest 
becomes  ^nd  last  possession  of  the  Phoenicians  on  Spanish  soil, 
submitted  on  favourable  conditions  to  the  new  masters. 
Spain  was,  after  a  thirteen  years*  struggle,  converted  from 
a  Carthaginian  into  a  Roman  province,  in  which  the 
conflict  with  the  Romans  was  still  continued  for  centuries 
by  means  of  insurrections  always  suppressed  and  yet  never 
subdued,  but  in  which  at  the  moment  no  enemy  stood 
opposed  to  Rome.  Scipio  embraced  the  first  moment  of 
206.  apparent  peace  to  resign  his  command  (in  the  end  of  548), 
and  to  report  at  Rome  in  person  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieved  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While    the   war   was    thus    terminated    in    Sicily   by 
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Marcellus,  in  Greece  by  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain  by  iiaiian 
Scipio,  the  mighty  struggle  went  on  without  interruption  in  ***• 
the  Italian  peninsula.  There  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
had  been  fought  and  its  effects  in  loss  or  gain  could  by 
degrees  be  discerned,  at  the  commencement  of  540,  the  214. 
fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  dispositions  of  the  opposing  Poaiiion  of 
Romans  and  Phoenicians  were  the  following.  North  Italy  "  ■"""* 
had  been  reoccupied  by  the  Romans  after  the  departure  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  protected^  by  three  legions,  two  of 
which  were  stationed  in  the  Celtic  territory,  the  third  as  a 
reserve  in  Picenum.  Lower  Italy,  as  far  as  Mount 
Garganus  and  the  Voltumus,  was,  wUt  the  exception  of 
the  fortresses  and  most  of  the  ports,  in  the  hands  of 
Hannibal.  He  lay  with  his  main  army  at  Arpi,  while 
Tiberius  Gracchus  with  four  legions  confronted  him  in 
Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresses  of  Luceria  and 
Beneventum.  In  the  land  of  the  Bruttians,  where  the 
inhabitants  had  thrown  themselves  entirely  into  the  aims 
of  Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports — excepting  Rhegium, 
which  the  Romans  protected  from  Messana^had  been 
occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hanno,  which  in  the  meanwhile 
saw  no  enemy  to  face  it  The  Roman  main  army  of  fotir 
legions  under  the  two  consuls,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Marcus 
Marcellus,  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua, 
To  these  there  fell  to  be  added  on  the  Roman  side  the 
reserve  of  two  legions  in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed 
in  all  the  seaports — Tarentum  and  Brundisiura  having  been 
reinforced  by  a  legion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  ]and- 
ing  apprehended  there — and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which 
had  undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  If  we  add  to  these 
the  Roman  armies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  the 
whole  number  of  the  Roman  forces,  even  apart  from  the 
garrison  service  in  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  colonists  occupying   them,  may  be 
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estimated  at  not  less  than  300,000  men,  ctf  wbom  one- 
third  were  newly  enrolled  for  this  year,  and  about  one-half 
were  Roman  dtiiens.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  men 
capable  of  service  from  the  17th  to  the  46th  year  were 
under  anns,  and  that  the  fields,  vhere  the  war  permitted 
them  to  be  tilled  at  all,  were  cultivated  by  the  slaves  and 
the  old  men,  women,  and  childrea  As  may  well  be  con- 
ceived, under  such  circumstances  the  finances  were  in  the 
most  grievous  embarrassment;  the  land-tax,  the  main 
source  of  revenue,  came  in  but  very  irregularly.  Yet  not- 
withstanding  these  difficulties  as  to  men  and  money  the 
Romans  were  able — slowly  indeed  and  by  exerting  all  their 
energies^  but  still  surely — to  recover  what  they  had  so 
lapidly  lost ;  to  increase  their  armies  yearly,  while  those  of 
Ae  Phoenicians  were  diminishing ;  to  gain  ground  year  by 
year  on  the  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal,  the  Campanians, 
Apulians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  neither  sufficed, 
like  the  Roman  fortresses  in  Lower  Italy,  for  their  own 
protection  nor  could  be  adequately  protected  by  the  weak 
army  of  Hannibal ;  and  finally,  by  means  of  the  method 
of  warfare  instituted  by  Marcus  Marcellus,  to  develop  the 
talent  of  their  officers  and  to  bring  into  fiill  play  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  infantry.  Hannibal  might  doubt- 
less still  hope  for  victories,  but  no  longer  such  victories  as 
those  on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidus;  the 
times  of  the  citizen -generals  were  gone  by.  No  course  was 
left  to  him  but  to  wait  till  either  Philip  should  exL'cute 
his  long-promised  descent  or  his  own  brothers  should  join 
him  from  Spain,  and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  bis  army, 
and  his  clients  as  far  as  possible  free  from  harm  and  in 
good  humour.  We  hardly  recognize  in  the  obstinate 
defensive  system  which  he  now  began  the  same  general 
who  bad  carried  on  the  offensive  with  almost  unequalled 
impetuosity  and  boldness ;  it  is  marvellous  in  a  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  same 
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man  should  have  accomplished  the  two  tasks  set  to  him — 
tasks  so  diametrically  opposite  in  their  character — with  equal 
completeness. 

At  first  the  war  turned  chiefly  towards  Campania.  Han-  Conflicts 
nibal  appeared  in  good  time  to  protect  its  capital,  which  he  ^"J^nf 
prevented  from  being  invested ;  but  he  was  unable  either  to  luiy. 
wrest  any  of  the  Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Romans  from 
their  strong  Roman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent — in  addition  to 
a  number  of  less  important  country  towns — Casilinum, 
which  secured  his  passage  over  the  Voltumus,  from  being 
taken  by  the  two  consular  armies  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
An  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view 
especially  of  acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Mace- 
donian army,  proved  unsuccessful.  Meanwhile  the  Bruttian 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  had  various  en- 
counters in  Lucania  with  the  Roman  army  of  Apulia ;  here 
Tiberius  Gracchus  sustained  the  struggle  with  good  results, 
and  afler  a  successful  combat  not  far  from  Beneventum,  in 
which  the  slave  legions  pressed  into  service  had  distinguished 
themselves,  he  bestowed  liberty  and  burgess-rights  on  his 
stave-soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year  (54r)  the  Romans  recovered  the  Arpl  [SIS. 
rich  and  important  Aipi,  whose  citizens,  after  the  Roman  ^"^^ 
soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town,  made  common  cause  with  Romuu. 
them  against    the  Carthaginian  garrison.     In  general    the 
bonds  of  the  symmachy  formed  by  Hannibal  were  relaxing; 
a  number  of  the  leading   Capuans  and   several   of  the 
Bruttian  towns  passed  over  to  Rome ;  even  a  Spanish  divi- 
sion of  the  Phoenician  army,  when  informed  by  Spanish 
emissaries  of  the  course  of  events  in  their  native  land,  passed 
from  the  Carthaginian  into  the  Roman  service. 

The  year  543  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Romans  in  212. 
consequence  of  fresh  political  and  militaiy  errors,  of  which  tJ^^nby" 
Hannibal  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage     The  coimectioni  Hannibal, 
which  Hannibal  mainlained  in  the  towns  of  Magna  Graecia 
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had  led  to  no  serious  result ;  rave  that  the  hostaget  from 
Tarentum  and  Thurii,  who  were  kept  at  Rom^  were  in- 
duced by  his  emissaries  to  make  a  foolhardy  attempt  at 
escape^  in  which  they  were  speedily  recaptured  by  the 
Roman  posts.  But  the  injudicious  spirit  of  revenge  dis- 
played by  the  Romans  was  of  more  service  to  Hannibal 
than  his  intrigues ;  the  execution  of  all  the  hostages  who  )uid 
sought  to  escape  deprived  them  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and 
the  exasperated  Greeks  thenceforth  meditated  how  they 
might  open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  in  consequence  of  an 
understanding  with  the  citizens  and  of  the  negligence  of  tlie 
Roman  commandant;  with  difficulty  the  Roman  garrison 
maintained  itself  in  the  citadel.  The  example  <i  Tarentum 
was  followed  by  Heraclea,  Thurii,  and  Metapontum,  from 
which  town  the  garrison  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to 
save  the  Tarentine  Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly 
increased  the  risk  of  a  Macedonian  landing,  that  Rome 
felt  herself  compelled  to  direct  renewed  attention  and 
renewed  exertions  to  the  Greek  war,  which  had  been  almost 
totally  neglected;  and  fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse 
and  the  favourable  state  of  the  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to 
do  so. 

At  the  chief  seat  of  war,  in  Campania,  the  struggle  went 
on  with  very  varying  success.  The  legions  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua  had  not  yet  strictly  invested  the 
city,  but  had  so  greatly  hindered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  that  the  populous  city 
was  in  urgent  need  of  supplies  from  without.  Hannibal 
accordingly  collected  a  considerable  supply  of  grain,  and 
directed  the  Campanians  to  receive  it  at  Beneventum  ;  but 
their  tardiness  gave  the  consuls  Quintus  Flaccus  and  Appius 
Claudius  time  to  come  up,  to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on 
Hanoo  who  protected  the  grain,  and  to  seize  his  camp  and 
all  his  stores.     The  two  consuls  then  invested  the  town, 
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while  Tiberius  Gracchus  stationed  himself  on  the  Appian 
Vfay  to  prevent  Hannibal  flom  approaching  to  relieve  it 
But  that  brave  officer  fell  in  consequence  of  the  shameful 
stratagem  of  a  perfidious  Lucanian;  and  his  death  was 
equivalent  to  a  complete  defeat,  for  his  army,  consisting 
mostly  of  those  slaves  whom  he  had  manumitted,  dispersed 
after  the  fall  of  their  beloved  leader.  So  Hannibal  found 
the  road  to  Capua  open,  and  by  his  unexpected  appearance 
compelled  the  two  consuls  to  raise  the  blockade  which  they 
had  barely  begun.  Their  cavalry  had  already,  before  Han- 
nibal's arrival,  been  thoroughly  defeated  by  the  Phoenician 
cavalry,  which  lay  as  a  garrison  in  Capua  under  Hanno  and 
Costar,  and  by  the  equally  encellent  Campanian  horse. 
The  total  destruction  of  the  regular  troops  and  free  bands 
in  Lucania  led  by  Marcus  Centenius,  a  man  imprudently 
promoted  from  a  subaltern  to  be  a  general,  and  the  not 
much  less  complete  defeat  of  the  negligent  and  arrogant 
praetor  Gnaeus  Fulvius  Flaccus  in  Apulia,  closed  the  long 
series  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  year.  But  the  stubborn  per- 
severance of  the  Romans  again  neutralized  the  rapid  success 
of  Hannibal,  at  least  at  the  most  decisive  point.  As  soon 
as  Hannibal  turned  his  back  on  Capua  to  proceed  to  Apulia, 
the  Roman  armies  once  more  gathered  around  that  city, 
one  at  Puteoli  and  Vollumum  under  Appius  Claudius, 
another  at  Casilinum  under  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  a  third 
on  the  Nolan  road  under  the  praetor  Gaius  Claudius  Nero. 
The  three  camps,  well  entrenched  and  connected  with  one 
another  by  fortified  lines,  precluded  all  access  to  the  place, 
and  the  large,  inadequately  provisioned  city  could  not  but 
find  itself  compelled  by  the  mere  investment  to  surrender 
at  no  distant  time,  should  no  relief  arrive.  As  the  winter 
of  S4a-3  drew  to  an  end,  the  provisions  were  almost  312-211. 
exhausted,  and  urgent  messengers,  who  were  barely  able  to 
steal  through  the  well-guarded  Roman  lines,  requested 
speedy  help  from  Hannibal,  who  was  at  Tarentum,  occupied 
vou  It  54 
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with  the  siege  of  the  citadel  With  33  elephants  and  hb 
best  troops  he  departed  by  forced  marches  fix>m  Taicntum 
for  Campania,  captured  the  Roman  post  at  Calada,  and 
took  up  his  camp  on  Mount  Ti&ta  close  by  Capua,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  Roman  generals  would  now 
raise  the  si^^  as  they  had  done  the  year  before.  Bat  die 
Romans,  who  had  had  time  to  entrench  their  campa  and 
their  lines  like  a  fortress,  did  not  stir,  and  looked  on 
unmoved  from  their  rampartSi  while  on  one  side  die  Cam- 
panian  horsemen,  on  the  other  the  Numidian  squadrons, 
dashed  against  their  lines.  A  serious  assault  could  not  be 
thought  of  by  Hannibal ;  he  could  foresee  that  his  advance 
would  soon  draw  the  other  Roman  armies  after  him  to 
Campania,  if  even  before  their  arrival  the  scarcity  of  supplies 
in  a  region  so  systemadcally  foraged  did  not  drive  him 
away.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  that  quarter. 
Hannibal  Hannibal  tried  a  further  expedient,  the  last  which  occurred 

™^*^  to  his  inventive  genius,  to  save  the  important  city.  After 
Rome.  giving  the  Campanians  information  of  his  intention  and  ex- 
horting them  to  hold  out,  he  started  with  the  relieving  army 
from  Capua  and  took  the  road  for  Rome.  With  the  same 
dexterous  boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  first  Italian 
campaigns,  he  threw  himself  with  a  weak  army  between  the 
armies  and  fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  led  his  troops 
through  Samnium  and  along  the  Valerian  Way  past  Tibur 
to  the  bridge  over  the  Anio,  which  he  passed  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank,  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  child- 
ren's children  of  the  Romans  still  shuddered,  when  they 
were  told  of  "Hannibal  at  the  gate";  real  danger  there 
was  none.  The  country  houses  and  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  were  laid  waste  by  the  enemy ;  the  two 
legions  in  the  city,  who  went  forth  against  them,  prevented 
the  investment  of  the  walls.  Besides,  Hannibal  had  never 
expected  to  surprise  Rome  by  a  coup  de  main^  such  as 
Scipio  soon  afterwards  executed  against  New  Carthage,  and 
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still  less  bad  be  meditated  a  siege  in  earnest ;  his  only  hope 
was  that  in  the  firsE  alarm  part  of  the  besieging  snny  of 
Capua  would  march  to  Rome  and  thus  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  up  the  blockade.  Accordingly  after  a 
brief  stay  he  departed.  The  Romans  saw  in  his  withdrawal 
a  miraculous  intervention  of  the  gods,  who  by  portents  and 
visions  had  compelled  thewicked  man  to  depart,  when  in  truth 
the  Roman  legions  were  unable  to  compel  him ;  at  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  had  approached  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way  in  front  of  the 
Capene  gat^  with  grateful  credulity  the  Romans  erected  an 
altar  to  the  god  "who  turned  back  and  protected" 
f/ledieulus  Tetanus).  Hannibal  in  reality  retreated,  because 
this  was  part  of  his  plan,  and  direct  edhis  march  towards  CapuiL 
But  the  Roman  generals  had  not  committed  the  mistake  on 
which  their  opponent  had  reckoned ;  the  legions  remained 
unmoved  in  the  lines  round  Capua,  and  only  a  weak  corps 
had  been  detached  on  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march  towaidi 
Rome.  When  Hannibal  learned  this,  he  suddenly  turned 
against  the  consul  Fublius  Galba,  who  had  imprudently 
followed  him  from  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  had  httheito 
avoided  an  engagement,  vanquished  him,  and  took  his 
camp  by  storm. 

But  this  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  now  inevitable  Capas 
fall  of  Capua.  Long  had  its  citizens,  particularly  the  better  '"P""'"" 
classes,  anticipated  with  sorrowful  forebodings  what  was 
coming ;  the  senate-house  and  the  administration  of  the  dty 
were  tefl  ahnost  exclusively  to  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  hostile  to  Rome.  Now  despair  seized  high  and  low, 
Campanians  and  Phoenicians  alike.  Twenty-eight  senators 
chose  a  voluntary  death ;  the  remainder  gave  over  the  city 
to  the  discretion  of  an  implacably  exasperated  foe;  Of 
course  a  bloody  retribution  had  to  follow ;  the  only  discus- 
sion was  as  to  whether  the  process  should  be  long  or  short : 
whether  the  wiser  and  more  appropriate  course  was  to  piobe 
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to  the  bottom  the  further  Tamifications  of  the  treason  even 
beyond  Capua,  or  to  tenninate  die  matter  hj  rapid  aecti- 
tions.  Appius  Claudius  and  the  Roman  senate  wished  to 
take  the  former  course ;  the  latter  view,  perhaps  the  lest 
inhuman,  prevailed,  fifty-three  of  the  officers  and  nia^s- 
trates  of  Capua  were  scoui^ed  and  beheaded  in  the  market 
places  of  Cales  and  Teanum  by  the  orders  and  befbce  tfie 
eyes  of  the  proconsul  Quintus  Flaccus,  the  test  of  the 
senators  were  imprisoned,  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  sold 
into  slavery,  and  the  estates  of  the  more  wealthy  were  con- 
fiscated. Similar  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  Atdla  and 
Calatia.  These  punishments  were  severe ;  but,  when  regard 
is  had  to  the  importance  of  the  revolt  of  Capua  from  Rome^ 
and  to  what  was  die  ordinary  if  not  warrantable  naage  of 
war  in  those  limes,  they  were  not  unnatural  And  had  not 
the  citizens  themselves  pronounced  their  own  sentence, 
when  immediately  after  their  defection  they  put  to  death 
all  the  Roman  citizens  present  in  Capua  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt?  But  it  nas  unjustifiable  in  Rome  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  secret  rivalry  that  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  largest  cities  of  Italy,  and  ot 
wholly  annihilating,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  her  hated 
and  envied  competitor  by  abolishing  the  constitution  of  the 
Campanian  dty. 

Immense  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  fall  of  Capua, 
and  all  the  more  that  it  had  not  been  brought  about  by 
surprise,  but  by  a  two  years'  siege  carried  on  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  Hannibal  It  was  quite  as  much  a  token 
that  the  Romans  had  recovered  their  ascendency  in  Italy, 
as  its  defection  some  years  before  to  Hannilial  had  been  a 
token  that  that  ascendency  was  lost.  In  vain  Hannibal 
bad  tried  to  counteract  the  impression  of  this  news  on  his 
allies  by  die  capture  of  Rhegium  or  of  the  citadel  ofTaren- 
tum.  His  forced  march  to  surprise  Rhegium  had  yielded 
no  result     The  citadel  of  Tarentum  suffered  greatly  from 
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jamine,  after  the  Tarentino-Caithngintan  squadron  closed 
the  harbour;  but,  as  the  Romans  with  their  much  more 
powerful  fleet  were  able  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  that 
squadron  itself)  and  the  territory,  which  Hannibal  com- 
nianded,  scarce  sufficed  to  maintain  his  army,  the  besiegers 
on  the  side  next  the  sea  suffered  not  much  less  than  did  the 
besieged  in  the  citadel,  and  at  length  they  left  the  harbour. 
No  enterprise  was  now  successful ;  Fortune  herself  seemed 
to  have  deserted  the  Carthaginians.  These  consequences 
of  the  fall  of  Capua — the  deep  shock  given  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  which  Hannibal  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
among  the  Italian  allies,  and  the  endeavours  made  by 
every  community  that  was  not  too  deeply  compromised 
to  gain  readmission  on  tolerable  terms  into  the  Roman 
symmachy — affected  Hannibal  much  more  keenly  than  the 
immediate  loss.  He  had  to  choose  one  of  two  courses; 
either  to  throw  garrisons  into  the  wavering  towns,  in  which 
case  he  would  weaken  still  more  his  army  already  too 
weak  and  would  expose  his  trusty  troops  to  destruction  in 
small  divisions  or  to  treachery — 500  of  his  select  Numidian 
horsemen  were  put  to  death  in  this  way  in  544  on  the  SW- 
defection  of  the  town  of  Salapia ;  or  to  pull  down  and  bum 
the  towns  which  could  not  be  depended  on,  so  as  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  enemy's  hands — a  course,  which  could  not 
raise  the  spirits  of  his  Italian  clients.  On  the  fall  of  Capua 
the  Romans  felt  themselves  once  more  confident  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  they  despatched  considerable 
reinforcements  to  Spain,  where  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
army  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  fall  of  the  two  Sclpios ; 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  they 
ventured  on  a  diminution  in  the  total  number  of  their 
troops,  which  had  hitherto  been  annually  augmented  not- 
withstanding the  annually -increasing  difficulty  of  levying 
them,  and  had  risen  at  last  to  33  legions.  Accordii^y  in 
the  next  year  (544)  the  Italian  war  was  prosecuted  more  210. 
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remissly  than  hitherto  by  the  Romans,  although  Matcns 
Marceltus  had  after  the  close  of  the  Sicilian  war  lesnmed 
the  command  of  the  main  anny ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
besieging  of  fortresses  in  the  interior,  and  bad  indednre 
conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  strn^jle  fi>r  Ae 
Acropolis  of  Tarentum  also  continued  mthout  dectsiTC 
result  In  Apulia  Hannibal  succeeded  in  defeating  die 
proconsul  Gnaeus  Futvius  Centumalus  at  Hcrdoneae.  In 
209.  the  following  year  (s4S)  the  Romans  toolc  steps  to  r^ain 
capituiaies.  possession  of  the  second  large  city,  which  had  passed  over 
to  Hannibal,  the  city  of  Taientum.  While  Marcus 
Marcetius  continued  the  struggle  ^^nst  Hannibal  in 
person  with  his  wonted  obstinacy  and  energy,  and  in  a  two 
days'  battle^  beaten  on  the  first  day,  achieved  on  the  second 
a  costly  and  bloody  victory;  while  the  consul  Quintus 
Fulvius  induced  the  already  wavering  Lucanians  and  Hir- 
pinians  to  change  sides  and  to  deliver  up  their  Phoeni- 
cian garrisons ;  while  well-conducted  razzias  from  Rhegium 
compelled  Hannibal  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  hard- 
pressed  Bruttians ;  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  who  had 
once  more — for  the  fifth  time — accepted  the  consulship 
and  along  with  it  the  commission  to  reconquer  Tarentum, 
established  himself  finnly  in  the  neighbouring  Messapian 
territory,  and  the  treachery  of  a  Bruttian  division  of  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  him  the  city.  Fearful  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  exasperated  victors.  They  put  to 
death  all  of  the  garrison  or  of  the  citizens  whom  they  could 
find,  and  pillaged  the  houses.  30,000  Tarentines  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  as  slaves,  and  3000  talents  {;^730,ooo) 
are  stated  to  Iiave  been  sent  to  the  state  treasury.  It 
was  the  last  feat  in  arms  of  the  general  of  eighty  years ; 
Hannibal  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the  city  when  all  was 
over,  and  withdrew  to  Metapontum. 
Hannibal  After  Hannibal  had  thus  lost  his  most  important  acquisi- 
bac^"         tions  and  found  himself  hemmed  fn  by  degrees  to  the 
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south-western  point  of  the  peninsula,  Marcus  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  next  year  (546),  hoped  that,  aos. 
in  connection  with  his  capable  colleague  Titus  Quintius 
Crispinus,  he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  war  by  a 
decisive  attack.  The  old  soldier  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
harden  of  his  sixty  years;  sleeping  and  waking  he  was 
haunted  by  the  one  thought  of  defeating  Hannibal  and  of 
liberating  Italy.  But  fate  reserved  that  wreath  of  victory  Death  of 
for  a  younger  brow.  While  engaged  in  an  unimportant  """*""■ 
reconnaissance  in  the  district  of  Venusia,  both  consuls 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  division  of  African  cavalry, 
Marcellus  maintained  the  unequal  struggle — as  he  had 
fought  forty  years  before  against  Hamilcar  and  fourteen 
years  before  at  Clastidium — till  he  sank  dying  from  his 
horse;  Crispinus  escaped,  but  died  of  his  wounds  received 
in  the  conflict  (546).  208. 

It  was  now  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war.  The  danger  Preuure  of 
which  some  years  before  had  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  state  seemed  to  have  vanished;  but  all  the  more 
the  Romans  felt  the  heavy  burden — a  burden  pressing 
more  severely  year  after  year — of  the  endless  war.  The 
finances  of  the  state  suffered  beyond  measure.  After  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (538)  a  special  bank-commission  {Ires  viri  2Ifl. 
iiunsarii)  had  been  appointed,  composed  of  men  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  to  fonn  a  permanent  and  circumspect 
board  of  superintendence  for  the  public  finances  in  these 
difficult  times.  It  may  have  done  what  it  could ;  but  the 
state  of  things  was  such  as  to  bafRe  all  financial  sagadty. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Romans  had  debased 
the  silver  and  copper  coin,  raised  the  legaj  value  of  the 
silver  [»ece  more  than  a  third,  and  issued  a  gold  coin  far 
above  the  value  of  the  metal.  This  very  soon  proved 
insufficient;  they  were  obliged  to  take  supplies  from  the 
contractors  on  credit,  and  connived  at  their  conduct 
because  they  needed  them,  till  the  scandalous  malv^ation 
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at  last  ioduced  the  aedites  to  make  an  exampte  of  WNDe  of 
the  worst  by  impeaching  them  before  the  people  A[^ietli 
were  of^en  made,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
wealthy,  who  were  in  fkct  the  very  persons  that  suffered 
comparatively  the  most  The  soldiers  of  the  better  daaies 
and  the  subaltern  officers  and  equites  in  a  body,  eiditf 
voluntarily  or  constrained  by  the  esprit  dt  corps,  declined 
to  receive  pay.  The  owners  of  the  slaves  armed  by  the 
state  and  manumitted  after  the  engagement  at  Beneventom 
(P-  335)  replied  to  the  bank-commission,  which  offfered 
them  payment  that  they  would  allow  h  to  stand  over  to 

214.  the  Mid  of  the  war  (540).  When  there  was  no  Imger 
money  in  the  exchequer  for  the  celebration  of  the  natkMwl 
festivals  and  the  repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  the 
companies  which  had  hitherto  contracted  for  these  matters 
declared  themselves  ready  to  continue  their  services  for  a 

214.  lime  without  remuneration  (540).  A  lleet  was  even  fitted 
out  and  manned,  just  as  in  the  first  Punic  war,  by  means 

210.  of  a  voluntary  loan  among  the  rich  (544).  They  spent  the 
moneys  belonging  to  minors ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  of 
the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  they  laid  hands  on  the  last 
long-spared  reserve  fund  (;^i64,ooo).  The  state  never- 
theless was  unable  to  meet  its  most  necessary  payments ; 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  fell  dangerously  into  arrear,  parti- 
cularly in  the  more  remote  districts.  But  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  state  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  material 
distress.  Everywhere  the  fields  lay  fallow  ;  even  where  the 
war  did  not  make  havoc,  there  was  a  want  of  hands  for  the 
hoe  and  the  sickle.  The  price  of  the  medimnus  (a  bushel 
and  a  half)  had  risen  to  15  denarii  (los.),  at  least  three 
times  the  average  price  in  the  capital ;  and  many  would 
have  died  of  absolute  want,  if  supplies  had  not  arrived 
from  Egypt,  and  if,  above  all,  the  revival  of  agriculture  in 
Sicily  (^  314)  had  not  prevented  the  distress  from  coming 
to  the  worst     The  efiect  wliich  such  a  state  of  things  must 
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have  had  in  mining  the  small  farmers,  in  eating  away  the 
savings  which  had  been  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  in 
converting  flourishing  villages  into  nests  of  beggars  and 
brigands,  is  illustrated  by  similar  wars  of  which  fuller 
details  have  been  preserved. 

Still  more  ominous  than  this  material  distress  was  the  Tbeal 
increasing  aversion  of  the  allies  to  the  Roman  war,  which 
consumed  their  substance  and  their  blood.  In  regard  to 
the  non-Latin  communities,  indeed,  this  was  of  less  conse- 
quence. The  war  itself  showed  that  they  could  do  nothing, 
so  long  as  the  Latin  nation  stood  by  Rome;  their  greater 
or  less  measure  of  dislike  was  not  of  much  moment 
Now,  however,  I^tium  also  began  to  waver.  Host  of  the 
Latin  communes  in  Etnuia,  LatJum,  the  toritory  of  the 
Marsians,  and  northern  Campania — and  so  in  diose  very 
districts  of  Italy  which  directly  had  suffered  least  from  the 
war— announced  to  the  Roman  senate  in  545  that  thence-  SM. 
forth  they  would  send  neither  contingents  nor  contributions, 
and  would  leave  it  to  the  Romans  themselves  to  defiay  the 
costs  of  a  war  waged  in  their  interest  The  consternation 
in  Rome  was  great;  but  for  the  moment  there  were  no 
means  of  compelling  the  refractory.  Fortunately  all  the 
Latin  communities  did  not  act  in  this  way.  The  colonies 
in  the  land  of  the  Gauls,  in  Picenum,  and  in  southern  Italy, 
headed  by  the  powerful  and  patriotic  Fr^ellae,  declared 
on  the  contrary  that  they  adhered  the  more  closely  and 
faithfully  to  Rome ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  clearly  evident  to 
all  of  these  that  in  the  present  war  their  existence  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  at  stake  than  that  of  the  capital,  and 
that  this  war  was  really  waged  not  Sot  Rome  merely,  but 
for  the  Latin  hegemony  in  Italy,  and  in  truth  for  the 
independence  of  the  Italian  nation.  That  partial  defection 
itself  was  certainly  not  high  treason,  but  merely  the  result 
of  shortsightedness  and  exhaustion ;  beyond  doubt  these 
same  towns  would  have  rejected  with  hor(or  an  alliance 
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with  the  Phoeniciuis.  Bat  itill  there  wu 
between  Ronums  and  Lfttins,  whidi  did  not  fidl  injurionrij 
to  react  on  the  subject  population  <tf  these  diitricta.  A 
dangerous  ferment  immediately  showed  ttadf  in  Anedom; 
a  conspiracy  organized  in  the  interest  of  Hannibil  unoi^ 
the  Etruscans  was  discovered,  and  appeared  so  periloas 
that  Roman  troops  were  ordered  to  march  thither.  The 
military  and  police  suppressed  this  morement  withoat 
difficulty ;  but  it  was  a  significant  token  of  what  nii|^ 
happen  in  those  districts,  if  cmce  the  L^tin  strong^crida 
ceased  to  inspire  teiror. 

Amidst  these  difficulties  and  strained  relationa,  newt 
suddenly  arrived  that  Hasdrubal  had  crossed  the  Pyicneei 

908.  in  the  autumn  of  546,  and  that  the  Romans  must  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  war  next  year  with  both  the  sons  of 
Hamilcar  in  Italy.  Not  in  vain  had  Hannibal  persevered  at 
his  post  throughout  the  long  anxious  years ;  the  aid,  which 
the  factious  op^wsition  at  home  and  the  shortsighted  Philip 
had  refused  to  him,  was  at  length  in  the  course  of  being 
brought  to  bim  by  his  brother,  who,  like  himself,  largely  in- 
herited the  spirit  of  Hamilcar.  Already  8000  Ligurians, 
enlisted  by  Phoenician  gold,  were  ready  to  unite  with 
Hasdnibal ;  if  he  gained  the  first  battle,  he  might  hope 
that  like  his  brother  he  should  be  able  to  bring  the  Gaub 
and  perhaps  the  Etruscans  into  arms  against  Rome.  Italy, 
moreover,  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  eleven  years 
before ;  the  state  and  the  individual  citizens  were  exhausted, 
the  Latin  league  was  shaken,  their  best  general  had  just 
fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Hannibal  was  not  sub- 
dued. In  reality  Scipio  might  bless  the  star  of  his  genius, 
if  it  averted  the  consequences  of  his  unpardonable  blunder 
from  himself  and  from  his  country. 

inaor  As  in  the  times  of  the  utmost  danger,  Rome  once  more 
called  out  twenty-three  legions.  Volunteers  were  summoned 
to  arm,  and  those  legally  exempt  from  military  service  were 
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included  in  the  levy.  Nevertheless,  they  were  taken  by  Hiisdrubai 
surprise.  Far  earlier  than  cither  friends  or  foes  expected,  H„nnji„| 
Hasdrubal  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  (547);  the  on  me 
Gauls,  now  accustomed  to  such  transits,  were  readily  bribed  ^oi 
to  open  their  passes,  and  furnished  what  the  army  required 
If  the  Romans  had  any  intention  of  occupying  the  outlets 
of  the  Alpine  passes,  they  were  again  too  late ;  already 
they  heard  that  Hasdrubal  was  on  the  Po,  that  he  was 
calling  the  Gauls  to  arms  as  successfully  as  his  brother  had 
formerly  done,  that  Placentia  was  invested.  With  all  haste 
the  consul  Marcus  Livius  proceeded  to  the  northern  army; 
and  it  was  high  time  that  be  should  appear.  Etruria  and 
Urabria  were  in  sullen  ferment ;  volunteers  from  them  re- 
inforced the  Phoenician  army.  His  colleague  Gaius  Nero 
summoned  the  praetor  Gains  Hostilius  Tubulus  from 
Venusia  to  join  him,  and  hastened  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men  to  intercept  the  march  of  Hannibal  to  the  north. 
The  latter  collected  all  bis  forces  in  the  Bmttian  territory, 
and,  advancing  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Rhegium 
to  Apulia,  encountered  the  consul  at  Grumentum.  An 
obstinate  engagement  took  place  in  which  Nero  claimed 
the  victory ;  but  Hannibal  was  able  at  all  events,  although 
with  some  loss,  to  evade  the  enemy  by  one  of  his  usual 
adroit  flank-marches,  and  to  reach  Apulia  without  hindrance. 
There  he  halted,  and  encamped  at  first  at  Venusia,  then 
at  Canusium  :  Nero,  who  had  followed  closely  in  his  steps, 
encamped  oppoate  to  him  at  both  places.  That  Hannibal 
voluntarily  halted  and  was  not  prevented  from  advancing 
by  the  Roman  army,  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  the 
reason  for  his  taking  up  his  position  exactly  at  this  point 
and  not  farther  to  the  north,  must  have  depended  on 
arrangements  concerted  between  himself  and  Hasdrubal, 
or  on  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of  the  latter's  march, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  While  the  two  armies 
thus  lay  inactive,  face  to  face,  the  despatch  from  Hasdrubal 
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which  was  anxioudy  expected  in  Hannibkl's  camp  wu 
intercepted  by  the  outposts  of  Nera  It  suted  that 
Hasdrubal  intended  to  take  the  Fiaminian  road,  io  other 
words,  to  keep  in  the  first  instance  along  the  coast  and 
then  at  Fanum  to  turn  across  the  Apennines  towards 
Narnia,  at  which  place  he  hoped  to  meet  Hannibal  Nero 
immediately  ordered  the  reserve  in  the  capital  to  proceed 
to  Namia  as  the  point  selected  for  the  junction  of  the  two 
Phoenician  armies,  while  the  division  stationed  at  Capua 
went  to  the  capital,  and  a  new  reserve  was  formed  there. 
Convinced  that  Hannibal  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
purpose  of  his  brother  and  would  continue  to  await  him 
in  Apulia,  Nero  resolved  on  the  bold  expeiimont  of 
hastening  northward  by  forced  marches  with  a  small  hot 
select  corps  of  7000  men  and,  if  possibly  in  connecticm 
with  his  colleague,  compelling  Hasdrubal  to  fight  He 
was  able  to  do  so,  for  the  Roman  army  which  he  left 
behind  still  continued  strong  enough  either  to  hold  its 
ground  against  Hannibal  if  he  should  attack  it,  or  to  ac- 
company him  and  to  arrive  simultaneously  with  him  at  the 
dL'cisive  scene  of  action,  should  he  depart 

Nero  found  his  colleague  Marcus  Livius  at  Sena  Gallica 
awaiting  the  enemy.  Both  consuls  at  once  marched  against 
Hasdrubal,  whom  they  found  occupied  in  crossing  the  Me- 
taurus.  Hasdrubal  wished  to  avoid  a  battle  and  to  escape 
from  the  Romans  by  a  flank  movement,  but  his  guides  left 
him  in  the  lurch ;  he  lost  his  way  on  the  ground  strange  to 
him,  and  was  at  length  attacked  on  the  march  by  the 
Roman  cavalry  and  detained  until  the  Roman  infantry 
arrived  and  a  battle  became  inevitable.  Hasdrubal  stationed 
the  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing,  with  his  ten  elephants  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  left,  which  he  kept  back. 
Long  the  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the  right  wing,  and 
the  consul  Livius  who  commanded  there  was  hard  pressed, 
till  Nero,  repeating  his  strategical  operation  as  a  tactical 
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manceuvre,  allowed  the  motionless  enemy  opposite  to  him 

to  remain  as  they  stood,  and  marching  round  his  own  army 

fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Spaniards.     This  decided  the 

day.     The  severely  bought  and  very  bloody  victory  was 

complete;  the  army,  which  had  no  retreat,  was  destroyed, 

and  the  camp  was  taken  by  assault.      Hasdtubal,  when  he  D«iili  of 

saw  the  admirably-conducted  battle  lost,  sought  and  found 

like   his   father   an   honourable   soldier's   death.      As  an 

officer  and  a  man,  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of 

HannibaL 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  Nero  started,  and  after  Hannibni 
scarcely  fourteen  days'  absence  once  more  confronted  J^™ 
Hannibal  in  Apulia,  whom  no  message  had  reached,  and  Bmitkn 
who  had  not  stirred.  The  consul  brought  the  message  ''™'*'- 
with  him ;  it  was  the  head  of  Hannibal's  brother,  which 
the  Roman  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  outposts, 
repaying  in  this  way  his  great  antagonist,  ^o  scorned  to 
war  with  the  dead,  for  the  honourable  burial  which  he  had 
given  to  Paullus,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus.  Jlannibal  saw 
that  his  hopes  had  been  in  vain,  and  thrall  was  over. 
He  abandoned  Apulia  and  Lucania,  evo^netapontum,  and 
retired  with  his  troops  to  the  land  of  the  Bruttians,  whose 
ports  formed  his  only  means  of  withdrawal  from  Italy.  By 
the  energy  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  still  more  by  a  con- 
juncture of  unexampled  good  fortune,  a  peril  was  averted 
from  Rome,  the  greatness  of  which  justitied  Hannibal's, 
tenacious  perseverance  in  Italy,  and  which  fully  bears  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  of  Cannae.  The 
joy  in  Rome  was  boundless ;  business  was  resumed  as  in 
time  of  peace ;  every  one  felt  that  the  danger  of  the  war 
was  surmounted. 

Nevertheless  the  Romans  were  in  no  hurry  to  terminate  Stagnaiion 
the  war.     The  state  and  the  citizens  were  exhausted  by  the  |„  Hajy  " 
excessive  moral  and  m.iterial  strain  on  their  energies ;  men 
gladly  abandoned  themselves  to  carelessness  and  repose. 
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The  aimy  and  fleet  were  reduced ;  the  Roman  and  I^tin 
farmers  were  brought  back  to  their  desolate  homesteads ; 
the  exchequer  was  filled  bjr  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
Campanian  domains.  The  administration  of  the  state  wu 
regulated  anew  and  the  disorders  which  had  prevailed  were 
done  away ;  the  repayment  of  the  voluntary  war-loan  was 
begun,  and  the  Latin  communities  that  remained  in  anean 
were  compelled  to  fulfil  their  neglected  obligations  with 
heavy  interest. 

The  war  in  Italy  made  no  progress.  It  forms  abriltianl 
proof  of  the  strategic  talent  of  Hannibal  as  well  as  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Roman  generals  now  opposed  to  him,  diat 
after  this  he  was  still  able  for  four  years  to  keep  the  field  in 
the  Bruttian  country,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  hu 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up 
in  fortresses  or  to  embark.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  farther  and  farther,  not  so  much  in  consequence 
of  the  indecisive  engagements  which  took  place  with  the 
Romans,  as  because  his  Bruttian  allies  were  always  becoming 
more  troublesome,  and  at  last  he  could  only  reckon  on  the 
towns  which  his  army  garrisoned.  Thus  he  voluntarily 
abandoned  Thurii;  Locri  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Publius 

MB.  Scipio,  recaptured  by  an  expedition  from  Rhcgium  (549). 
As  if  at  last  his  projects  were  to  receive  a  brilliant  justifica- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  very  Carthaginian  authorities  who 
had  thwarted  him  in  them,  these  now,  in  their  apprehension 
as  to  the  anticipated  landing  of  the  Romans,  revived  of  their 
200.  205.  own  accord  those  plans  (548,  549),  and  sent  reinforcements 
and  subsidies  to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  tu  Mago  in  Spain, 
with  orders  to  rekindle  the  war  in  Italy  so  as  to  achieve 
some  further  respite  for  the  trembling  possessors  of  the 
Libyan  country  houses  and  the  shops  of  Carthage  An 
embassy  was  likewise  sent  to  Macedonia,  to  induce  Philip 

20G.  to  renew  the  alliance  and  to  land  in  Italy  (549).     But  it 
was   too  late.     Philip  had  made  peace  with  Rome  some 
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months  before;  the  impending  political  annihilation  of 
Carthage  was  far  from  agreeable  to  him,  but  he  took  no 
step  openly  at  least  against  Rome.  A  small  Macedonian 
corps  went  to  Africa,  the  expenses  of  which,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  the  Romans,  were  defrayed  by  Philip  from 
his  own  pocket ;  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  the 
Romans  had  at  any  rate  no  proof  of  it,  as  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  showed.  No  Macedonian  landing  in  Italy 
was  thought  oL 

Mago,  the  youngest  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  himself  to  his  Maga  in 
task  more  earnestly.  With  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  '' 
army,  which  he  had  conducted  in  the  first  instance  to 
Minorca,  he  landed  in  549  at  Genoa,  destroyed  the  city,  aOL 
and  summoned  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls  to  arms.  Gold 
and  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  led  them  now,  as  always, 
to  come  to  him  in  troops ;  he  had  formed  connections 
even  throughout  Etruria,  where  political  prosecutions  never 
ceased.  But  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
were  too  few  for  a  serious  enterprise  against  Italy  proper ; 
and  Haimibal  likewise  was  much  too  weak,  and  his  influence 
in  Lower  Italy  had  fallen  much  too  low,  to  permit  him  to 
advance  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  rulers  of 
Carthage  had  not  been  willing  to  save  their  native  country, 
when  its  salvation  was  possible;  now,  when  they  were 
willing,  it  was  possible  no  longer. 

Nobody  pvbably  in  the  Roman  senate  doubted  either  Tbei 
that  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage  against  Rome  was  ^^^i^n 
at  an  end,  or  that  the  war  on  the  part  of  Rome  against  of  Scipio. 
Carthage  must  now  be  begun  ;  but  unavoidable  as  was  the 
expedition  to  Africa,  they  were  afraid  to  enter  on  its  prepara- 
tion,    'i'hcy  required  for  it,  above  all,  an  able  and  beloved 
leader ;  and  they  had  none.     Their  best  generals  had  either 
fiUlenin  the  field  of  battle,  or  they  were,  like  Quintus  Fabius 
and  Quintus  Fulvius,  too  old  for  such  an  entirely  new  and 
probably  tedious  war.     The  victors  of  Sena,  Gaius  Nero 
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ind  Marou  liriai,  would  perii^»  hare  been  equal  to  Ute 
tuk,  but  they  were  both  in  the  highest  degree  nnpopnlar 
arifltocnta;  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  socceed 
in  procnring  the  command — nutters  had  already  readied 
Boch  a  pass  that  ability,  as  such,  detennined  the  popular 
choice  only  in  times  of  grave  anxiety — and  it  was  more 
than  doubtfiil  whether  these  were  the  men  to  stimuUte  the 
exhausted  people  to  fresh  exertions.  At  length  Publius 
Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  and  the  favourite  of  the  maltitnde, 
who  had  so  brilliantly  fulfilled,  or  at  any  rate  seemed  to  have 
fulfilled,  the  task  with  which  it  had  entrusted  him,  was 
immediately  chosen  consul  for  the  next  year.  He  entered 
i,  on  office  (549)  with  the  firm  determination  of  now  realizing 
that  African  expedition  which  he  had  projected  in  Spaia 
In  the  senate,  however,  not  only  was  the  party  bvourable 
to  a  methodical  conduct  of  the  war  unwilling  to  entertain 
the  project  of  an  African  expedition  so  long  as  Hannibal 
remained  in  Italy,  but  the  majority  was  by  no  means 
fiiTOurably  disposed  towards  the  young  general  himself. 
His  Greek  refinement  and  his  modem  culture  and  tone  of 
thought  were  but  little  agreeable  to  the  austere  and  some- 
what boorish  fathers  of  the  city ;  and  serious  doubts  existed 
both  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  and  as  to  his 
militaty  discipline.  How  much  ground  there  was  for  the 
objection  that  he  showed  too  great  indulgence  towards  his 
officers  of  division,  was  very  soon  demonstrated  by  the  dis- 
graceful proceedings  of  Gaius  Pleminius  at  Locri,  the  blame 
of  which  certainly  was  indirectly  chargeable  to  the  scandal- 
ous negligence  which  marked  Scipio's  supervision.  In  the 
proceedings  in  the  senate  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
African  expeditioi)  and  the  appointment  of  a  general  for 
i^  the  new  consul,  wherever  usage  or  the  constitution  came 
into  conflict  with  his  private  views,  showed  no  great  reluc- 
tance to  set  such  obstacles  aside,  and  very  clearly  indicated 
that  in  case  of  need  he  was  disposed  to  rely  for  support 
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against  the  governing  board  on  his  fame  and  his  popularity 
with  the  people.  These  things  could  not  but  annoy  the 
senate  and  awaken,  moreover,  serious  apprehension  as  to 
whether,  in  the  impending  decisive  war  and  the  eventual 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Carthage,  such  a  gereral  would 
hold  himself  bound  by  the  instructions  which  he  received — 
an  apprehension  which  his  arbitrary  management  of  the 
Spanish  expedition  was  by  no  means  fitted  to  allay.  Both 
sides,  however,  displayed  wisdom  enough  not  to  push 
matters  too  far.  The  senate  itself  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
the  African  expedition  was  necessaty,  and  that  it  was  not 
wise  indefinitely  to  postpone  it ;  it  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  Scipio  was  an  extremely  able  ofiBcer  and  so  far  well 
adapted  to  be  the  leader  in  such  a  war,and  that  be,  if  any  one, 
could  prevail  on  the  people  to  protract  his  command  as 
long  as  was  necessary  and  to  put  forth  their  last  energies. 
The  majority  came  to  the  resolution  not  to  refuse  to  Scipio 
the  desired  commission,  after  he  had  previously  observed, 
at  least  in  form,  the  respect  due  to  the  supreme  governing 
board  and  had  submitted  himself  beforehand  to  the  decree 
of  the  senate.  Scipio  was  to  proceed  this  year  to  Sicily  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  preparation  of 
siege  materials,  and  the  formation  of  the  expeditionary 
anny,  and  [hen  in  the  following  year  to  land  in  Africa.  For 
this  purpose  the  army  of  Sicily — still  composed  of  those 
two  legions  that  were  formed  from  the  remnant  of  the  army 
of  Cannae — was  placed  at  his  disposal,  because  a  weak 
garrison  and  the  fleet  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  island ;  and  he  was  permitted  moreover  to  raise 
volunteers  in  Italy.  It  was  evident  that  the  senate  did  not 
appoint  the  expedition,  but  merely  allowed  it :  Scipio  did 
not  obtain  half  the  resources  which  had  formerly  been 
placed  at  the  command  of  Regulus,  and  he  got  that  very 
cxirps  which  for  years  had  been  subjected  by  the  senate  to 
intentional  degradation.  The  African  army  was,  in  the 
VOL.  II  55 
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view  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  disrated 
companies  and  volunteers,  the  loss  of  whom  in  any  event 
die  state  had  no  great  occasion  to  r^reL 

Any  one  else  than  Scipio  would  perhaps  have  declared 
that  the  African  expedition  must  either  be  undertaken  with 
other  means,  or  not  at  all ;  but  Scipio's  confidence  accepted 
the  terms,  whatever  they  were^  solely  with  the  view  of  attain- 
ing the  eagerly-coveted  command.  He  carefully  avoided, 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  imposition  of  direct  burdens  on  the 
people,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  popularity  of  the  expedi- 
don.  lu  expenses,  particularly  those  of  building  the  fleet 
which  were  considerable,  were  partly  procured  by  what  waa 
termed  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Etruscan  cities — that 
is^  by  a  war  tribute  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  ±e  Arretines 
and  other  communities  disposed  to  &vour  the  Phoenidani — 
partly  laid  upon  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  forty  days  the  fleet 
was  really  for  sea.  The  crews  were  reinforced  by  volunteer^ 
of  whom  seven  thousand  from  all  parts  of  Italy  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  beloved  officer.  So  Scipio  set  sail  for 
aof.  Africa  in  thespringof  550  with  two  strong  legions  of  veterans 
(about  30,000  men),  40  vessels  of  war,  and  400  transports, 
and  landed  successfully,  without  meeting  the  slightest  re- 
sistance, at  the  Fail  Promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utica. 
«•-  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  expected  that   the 

at  plundering  expeditions,  which  the  Roman  squadrons  had  fre- 
quently made  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  African  coast, 
would  be  followed  by  a  more  serious  invasion,  had  not  only, 
in  order  to  ward  it  off,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  revival 
of  the  I talo- Macedonian  war,  but  had  also  made  armed  pre- 
paration at  home  to  receive  the  Romans.  Of  the  two  rival 
Berber  kings,  Massinissa  of  Cirta  (Constantine),  the  ruler 
of  the  Massylians,  and  Syphax  of  Siga  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tafna  westward  from  Oran),  the  ruler  of  the  Massaesylians, 
they  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the  latter,  who  was  far  the 
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more  powerful  and  bitherto  had  been  friendly  to  the  Romans, 
by  treaty  and  marriage  alliance  closely  to  Carthage,  while 
they  cast  off  the  other,  the  old  rival  of  Syphax  and  ally  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Massinissa  had  after  desperate  resistance 
succumbed  to  the  united  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
Syphax,  and  bad  been  obliged  to  leave  his  territories  a  prey 
to  the  latter ;  he  himself  wandered  with  a  few  horsemen  in 
the  desert.  Besides  the  contingent  to  be  expected  from 
Syphas,  a  Carthaginian  army  of  30,000  foot,  6000  cavalry, 
and  140  elephants — Hanno  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt 
elephants  for  the  very  purpose — was  ready  to  fight  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital,  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal 
son  of  Gisgo,  a  general  who  had  gained  experience  in  Spain; 
in  the  port  there  lay  a  strong  fleet  A  Macedonian  corpa 
under  Sc^uter,  and  a  consignment  of  Celtiberian  mercenaries^ 
were  immediately  expected. 

On  the  report  of  Scipio's  landing,  Massinissa  immediately  Sdpio 
arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  general,  whom  not  long  before  he  t,^^^  ^^ 
bad  confronted  as  an  enemy  in  Spain ;    but  the  landless  coml 
prince  brought  in  the  first  instance  nothing  beyond  his  per- 
sonal ability  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Libyans,  al- 
though heartily  weary  of  levies  and  tribute,  had  acquired  too 
bitter  experience  in  similar  cases  to  declare  at  once  for  the 
invaders.     So  Scipio  began  the  campaign.     So  long  as  he 
was  only  opposed  by  the  weaker  Carthaginian  army,  he  had 
the  advantage,  and  was  enabled  after  some  successful  cavalry 
akirmisbes  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Utica;  but  when  Syphax 
arrived,  according  to  report  with  50,000  infantry  and  10,000 
cavalry,  the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  a  fortified  naval  camp 
had  to  be  constructed  for  the  winter  on  a  promontory,  which 
easily  admitted  of  entrenchment,  between  Utica  and  Carthage. 
Here  the  Roman  general  passed  the  winter  of  550-1.     From  -JOISOB. 
the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  the  spring  found  him  he 
extricated  himself  by  a  fortunate  eouf  de  main.    The  Africans, 
lulled  into  securii)  by  pro|x)sals  of  peace  suggested  by  Scipio 
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^rn^se  with  more  artifice  than  honour,  allowed  themseWes  to  be 
Caithsgi.  surprised  on  one  and  the  same  night  in  their  two  camps;  the 
nlao  cunp.  reed  huts  of  the  Numidians  burst  into  flames,  and,  when  the 
Carthaginians  hastened  to  their  help,  their  own  camp  shared 
the  same  fate ;  the  fugitives  were  slain  without  reustance  bjr 
the  Roman  divisions.  This  nocturnal  surprise  was  more 
destructive  than  many  a  battle ;  nevertheless  the  Cartha^ 
nians  did  not  sufTer  their  courage  to  sink,  and  they  rejected 
even  the  advice  of  the  timid,  or  rather  of  the  judicious,  to 
recall  Mago  and  Hannibal  Just  at  this  time  the  expected 
Celtlberian  and  Macedonian  auxiliaries  arrived ;  it  was  ie> 
solved  once  more  to  try  a  pitched  battle  on  the  "  Great 
Plains,"  five  days'  march  from  Utica.  Sdpio  hastened  to 
accept  it ;  with  little  difficulty  his  veterans  and  volunteers 
dispersed  the  hastily-collected  host  of  Carthaginians  and 
Numidians,  and  the  Celtiberians,  who  could  not  reckon  on 
any  mercy  from  Scipio,  were  cut  down  afler  obstinate  resist- 
ance. After  this  double  defeat  the  Africans  could  no  longer 
keep  the  field.  An  attack  on  the  Roman  naval  camp 
attempted  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  while  not  unsuccessful, 
was  far  from  dedsive,  and  was  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
capture  of  Syphax,  which  Scipio's  singular  good  fortune 
threw  in  his  way,  and  by  which  Massinissa  became  to  the 
Romans  what  Syphax  had  been  at  first  to  the  Carthaginians. 
NcKoila-  After  such  defeats  the  Carthaginian  peace  party,  which 

pmce.  had  been  reduced  to  silence  for  sixteen  years,  was  able 
once  more  to  raise  its  head  and  openly  to  rebel  against  the 
government  of  the  Barcides  and  the  patriots.  Hasdrubal 
son  of  Gisgo  was  in  his  absence  condemned  by  the 
government  to  death,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
an  armistice  and  peace  from  Scipio.  He  demanded  the 
cession  of  their  Spanish  possessions  and  of  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syphax  to  Massinissa,  the  surrender  of  all  their  vessels  of 
war  except   zo,  and  a  war  contribution  of  4000  talents 
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(nearly  ;^i, 000,000) — terms  which  seemed  so  singularly 
favourable  to  Carthage,  that  the  question  obtrudes  itself 
whether  they  were  offered  by  Scipio  more  in  his  own 
interest  or  in  that  of  Rom&  The  Carthaginian  plenipoten- 
tiaries accepted  them  under  reservation  of  theii  being 
ratified  by  the  respective  authorities,  and  accordingly  a 
Carthaginian  embassy  was  despatched  to  Rome.  But  MaiJuna- 
the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  ^"J^. 
the  struggle  so  cheaply ;  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  their  thagfnian 
cause,  confidence  in  their  great  leader,  even  the  example  P"""'*- 
that  had  been  set  to  them  by  Rome  herself  stimulated 
them  to  persevere,  apart  from  the  fact  that  peace  of  ne- 
cessity involved  the  return  of  the  opposite  party  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  and  their  own  consequent  destruction.  The 
patriotic  party  had  the  ascendency  among  the  citizens;  it 
was  resolved  to  allow  the  opposition  to  negotiate  for  peac^ 
and  meanwhile  to  prepare  for  a  last  and  decisive  effort. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Mago  and  Hannibal  to  return  with  all 
speed  to  Africa.  Mago,  who  for  three  years  (549-551)  205-208. 
had  been  labouring  to  bring  about  a  coalition  in  Northern 
Italy  against  Rome,  had  just  at  this  time  in  the  tenitory  of 
the  Insubres  (about  Milan)  been  defeated  by  the  far 
superior  double  army  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  cavalry 
had  been  brought  to  give  way,  and  the  infantry  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion;  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of 
declaring  for  the  Carthaginians,  when  a  bold  attack  by  a 
Roman  troop  On  the  enemy's  elephants,  and  above  all  a 
serious  wound  received  by  their  beloved  and  able  com- 
mander, turned  the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  Phoenician 
army  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Ligurian  coast,  where  it 
received  and  obeyed  the  order  to  embark ;  but  Mago  died 
of  his  wound  on  the  voyage. 

Hannibal  would  probably  have  anticipated  the  order,  Hannibal 
had  not  the  last  negotiations  with  Philip  presented  to  him  J^^  "" 
a   renewed   prospect  of  rendering   better  service   to   his 
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country  in  Italy  than  in  Lit^;  when  he  received  It  at 
Croton,  where  he  latterly  had  his  headquarters,  he  lott  no 
time  in  complying  with  it  He  caused  his  horses  to  be 
put  to  death  as  well  as  the  Italian  soldiers  who  refused  to 
follow  him  over  the  sea,  and  embarked  in  the  transports 
that  had  been  long  in  readiness  in  the  roadstead  of  Croton. 
The  Roman  citizens  breathed  (reely,  when  the  mighty 
Libyan  lion,  whose  departure  no  one  even  now  ventured  to 
compel,  thus  voluntarily  turned  his  back  on  Italian  ground. 
On  this  occasion  the  decoration  of  a  grass  wreadi  was 
bestowed  by  the  senate  and  burgesses  on  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Roman  generals  who  had  traversed  that  troubled 
time  with  honour,  the  veteran  of  nearly  ninety  years, 
Quintus  Fabius.  To  receive  this  wreath — which  by  die 
custom  of  the  Romans  the  army  that  a  general  had  saved 
presented  to  its  deliverer — at  the  hands  of  the  whole 
community  was  the  highest  distinction  which  had  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  last  honorary 
decoration  accorded  to  the  old  general,  who  died  in  the 
SOS.  course  of  that  same  year  (551).  Hannibal,  doubdess  not 
under  the  protection  of  the  armistice,  but  solely  through 
his  rapidity  of  movement  and  good  fortune,  arrived  at 
Leptis  without  hindrance,  and  the  last  of  the  "  Hon's  brood  " 
of  Hamilcar  trode  once  more,  aflei  an  absence  of  thirty-six 
years,  his  native  soil  He  had  left  it,  when  scill  almost  a 
boy,  to  enter  on  that  nobtc  and  yet  so  thoroughly  fruitless 
career  of  heroism,  in  which  he  had  set  out  towards  the 
west  to  return  homewards  from  the  east,  having  described 
a  wide  circle  of  victory  around  the  Carthaginian  sea.  Now, 
when  what  he  had  wished  to  prevent,  and  what  he  would 
have  prevented  had  he  been  allowed,  was  done,  be  was- 
summoned  to  help  and  if  possible,  to  save ;  and  be  obeyed 
without  complaint  or  reproach. 

On  his  arrival  the  patriot  party  came  forward  opetdy ; 
the  disgraceful  sentence  against  Hasdrubal  was  cancelled ; 
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new  connections  were  fonned  with  the  Numtdian  sheiks  Recom- 
through  the  dexterity  of  Hannibal ;  and  not  only  did  the  "J^''^*™*"* 
assembly  of  the  people  refuse  to  ratify  the  peace  practically  bostUiiio. 
concluded,  but  the  armistice  was  broken  by  the  plundering 
of  a  Roman  transport  fleet  driven  ashore  on  the  African 
coast,  and  by  the  seizure  even  of  a  Roman  vessel  of  war 
carrying  Roman  envoys.  In  just  indignation  Scipio  started 
from  his  camp  at  Tunes  (552)  and  traversed  the  rich  203. 
valley  of  the  Bagradas  (Mejerdah),  no  longer  allowing  the 
townships  to  capitulate,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  towns  to  be  seized  en  masse  and  sold.  He 
had  already  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  was  at 
Naraggara  (to  the  west  of  Sicca,  now  El  Kef,  on  the  frontier 
between  Tunis  and  Algiers),  when  Hannibal,  who  had 
marched  out  from  Hadrumetum,  fell  in  with  him.  The 
Carthaginian  general  attempted  to  obtain  better  conditions 
from  the  Roman  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  Scipio,  who 
had  already  gone  to  the  extreme  vei^  of  concession,  could 
not  possibly  afler  the  breach  of  the  armistice  agree  to 
yield  further,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  Hannibal  had  any 
other  object  in  this  step  than  to  show  to  the  multitude  that 
the  patriots  were  not  absolutely  opposed  to  peace;  The 
conference  led  to  no  result. 

Tlie  two  armies  accordingly  came  to  a  decisive  battle  at  Battle  of 
Zama  (presumably  not  far  from  Sicca).'  Hannibal  arranged  "™"" 
his  infantry  in  three  lines;  in  the  first  rank  the  Cartha- 
ginian hired  troops,  in  the  second  the  African  militia  and 
the  Phoenician  civic  force  along  with  the  Macedonian 
corps,  in  the  third  the  veterans  who  had  followed  him  from 
Italy.  In  front  of  the  line  were  placed  the  80  elephants; 
the  cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  wings.     Scipio  likewise 

'  Of  Ibe  two  places  bearing  thu  name,  tbe  more  vesterl;.  lituated 
about  60  miles  wnt  of  Hadrumelum,  wu  probablf  the  scene  of  tbe  tiattle 
(comp.  Htrmet,  tx.  144.  318).     Ilie  time  tbs  the  spring  at  tummer  of 
tbe  year  553  :  tbe  fixing  of  ibe  day  as  the'  iglh  October,  on  account  of  202. 
tbe  alleged  solar  eclipse,  is  of  no  account. 
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disposed  his  l^ons  in  thiee  ranks,  as  was  the  wont  of  the 
Romans,  and  so  arranged  them  that  the  elephants  could 
pass  through  and  alongside  of  the  line  without  breaking  iL 
Not  onljr  was  this  disposition  completely  successfiil,  but 
the  elephants  making  their  way  to  the  side  disordered  also 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  wings,  so  that  Scipio's 
cavaliy — which  moreover  was  by  the  arrival  of  Massinissa's 
troops  rendered  far  superior  to  the  enemy — had  little 
trouble  in  dispersii^  them,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  fiill 
pursuit.  The  stni^te  of  the  infantry  was  more  severe. 
The  conflict  lasted  long  between  the  first  ranks  on  dther 
side;  at  length  in  the  extremely  bloody  hand-to-hand 
encounter  both  parties  fell  into  confusion,  and  were  obliged 
to  seek  a  support  in  the  second  ranks.  The  Romans 
found  that  support;  but  the  Carthaginian  militia  showed 
itself  so  unsteady  and  wavering,  that  the  mercenaries 
believed  themselves  betrayed  and  a  band-to-hand  combat 
arose  between  them  and  the  Carthaginian  civic  force. 
But  Hannibal  now  hastily  withdrew  what  remained  of  the 
first  two  lines  lo  the  flanks,  and  pushed  forward  his  choice 
Italian  troops  along  the  whole  line.  Scipio,  on  the  other 
hand,  gathered  together  in  the  centre  as  many  of  the  first 
line  as  still  were  able  to  tight,  and  made  the  second  and 
third  ranks  close  up  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  firsL 
Once  more  on  the  same  spot  began  a  still  more  fearful 
conflict ;  Hannibal's  old  soldiers  never  wavered  in  spite  of 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  till  the  cavalry  of  the 
Romans  and  of  Massinissa,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  beaten  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides.  This  not  only  terminated  the  stru^le,  but  anni- 
hilated the  Phoenician  army ;  the  same  soldiers,  who 
fourteen  years  before  had  given  way  at  Cannae,  had  re- 
taliated on  their  conquerors  at  Zama.  With  a  handful  of 
men  Hannilial  arrived,  a  fugitive,  at  Hadrumetum. 

After  this  day  folly  alone  could  counsel  a  continuance 
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of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage.  On  the  Other  hand  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  general  immediately  to 
begin  the  siege  of  the  capital,  which  was  neither  protected 
nor  provisioned,  and,  unless  unforeseen  accidents  should 
intervene,  now  to  subject  CaRh^e  to  the  fate  which 
Hannibal  had  wished  to  bring  upon  Rome.  Sci^uo  did 
not  do  so;  he  granted  peace  (553).  but  no  longer  upon  ^ 
the  former  terms.  Besides  the  concessions  which  had 
already  in  the  last  negotiations  been  demanded  in  favour 
of  Rome  and  of  Massinissa,  an  annual  contribution  of  200 
talents  (^£48,000)  was  imposed  for  fifty  years  on  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  they  bad  to  bind  themselves  tUt  they 
would  not  wage  war  against  Rome  or  its  allies  or  indeed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa  at  all,  and  that  in  Africa  they 
would  not  wage  war  beyond  their  own  territory  Without 
having  sought  the  permission  of  Rome — the  practical  effect 
of  which  was  that  Carthage  became  tributary  and  lost  her 
political  independence:  It  even  appears  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  bound  in  certain  cases  to  fiimish  ships  of  war 
to  the  Roman  fleet 

Scipio  has  been  accused  of  granting  too  &voujable 
conditions  to  the  enemy,  test  he  might  be  obliged  to  hand 
over  the  gloiy  of  terminating  the  most  severe  war  which 
Rome  had  waged,  along  with  his  command,  to  a  successor. 
The  charge  might  have  bad  some  foundation,  had  the  first 
proposals  been  carried  out ;  it  seems  to  have  no  warrant 
in  reference  to  the  second  His  position  in  Rome  was 
not  such  as  to  make  the  favourite  of  the  people,  after  the 
victory  of  Zama,  seriously  apprehensive  of  recall — already 
before  the  victory  an  attempt  to  supersede  him  had  been 
referred  by  the  senate  to  the  burgesses,  and  by  them 
decidedly  rejected.  Nor  do  the  conditions  themselves 
warrant  such  a  charge.  The  Carthaginian  city  never,  after 
its  hands  were  thus  tied  and  a  powerful  neighbour  was 
placed  by  its  side,  made  even  an  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
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Roman  supremacy,  still  less  to  enter  into  rivalry  with 
Rome ;  besides,  every  one  who  cared  to  know  knew  that 
the  war  just  terminated  had  been  undertaken  mnch  more 
by  Hannibal  than  by  Carthage,  and  that  it  was  absohitely 
impossible  to  revive  the  gigantic  plan  of  the  patriot  paity. 
It  might  seem  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  vengeful  Italian^ 
that  only  the  five  hundred  surrendered  ships  of  war 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  not  the  hated  city  itself;  spite 
and  pedantry  might  contend  for  the  view  that  an  opponent 
is  only  really  vanquished  when  he  ts  annihilated,  and 
might  censure  the  man  who  had  disdained  to  punish  more 
thoroughly  the  crime  of  having  made  Romans  tremble. 
Sdpio  thought  otherwise;  and  we  have  no  reason  and 
therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Roman  was  in  this 
instance  influenced  by  vulgar  motives  rather  than  by  the 
noble  and  magnanimous  impulses  which  formed  part  of 
his  character.  It  was  not  the  consideration  of  his  own 
possible  recall  or  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  nor  was  it 
any  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a  Macedonian  war  at 
certainly  no  distant  date,  that  prevented  the  self-reliant 
and  confident  hero,  with  whom  everything  had  hitherto 
succeeded  beyond  belief,  from  accomplishing  the  destruction 
of  the  unhappy  city,  which  fifty  years  afterwards  his  adopted 
grandson  was  commissioned  to  execute,  and  which  might 
indeed  have  been  equally  well  accomplished  now.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  two  great  generals,  on  whom 
the  decision  of  the  political  question  now  devolved,  oflbrcd 
and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms  in  order  to  set  just  ami 
reasonable  limits  on  the  one  hand  to  the  furious  venge- 
ance of  the  victors,  on  the  other  to  the  obstinacy  and 
imprudence  of  the  vanquished.  The  noble-mindedness  and 
statesmanlike  gifts  of  the  great  antagonists  are  no  less 
apparent  in  the  magnanimous  submission  of  Hannibal  to 
what  was  inevitable,  than  in  the  wise  abstinence  of  Scipio 
from  an  extravagant  and  insulting  use  of  victory.     Is  it  to 
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be  supposed  that  one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and 
intelligent  should  not  have  asked  himself  of  what  beneAt  it 
could  be  to  his  country,  now  that  the  political  power  of  the 
Carthaginian  city  was  annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that 
ancient  seat  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture,  and  wickedly 
to  overthrow  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  then  existing 
civilization?  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  first 
men  of  Rome  lent  themselves  to  destroy  the  civilization  of 
their  neighbours,  and  frivolously  fancied  that  they  could 
wash  away  from  themselves  the  eternal  infamy  of  the 
nation  by  shedding  an  idle  tear.  1, 

Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  or,  as  the  Romans  more  Result*  of 
correctly  called  it,  the  Hannibalic  war,  after  it  had  ""  *"' 
devastated  the  lands  and  islands  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  seventeen  years.  Before  this 
war  the  policy  of  the  Romans  had  no  higher  aim  than  to 
acquire  command  of  the  mainland  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
within  its  natural  boundaries,  and  of  the  Italian  islands  and 
seas;  it  is  clearly  proved  by  their  treatment  of  Airica  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  that  they  also  terminated  the  war 
with  the  impression,  not  that  they  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  sovereignty  over  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of 
the  so<alled  universal  empire,  but  that  they  had  rendered 
a  dangerous  rival  innocuous  and  had  given  to  Italy 
agreeable  neighbours.  It  is  true  doubtless  that  other 
results  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  particular, 
little  accorded  with  such  an  idea ;  but  their  very  successes 
led  tbem  beyond  their  proper  design,  and  it  may  in 
fact  be  affirmed  that  the  Romans  came  into  possession  of 
Spain  accidentally.  The  Romans  achieved  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy,  because  they  strove  for  it;  the  hegemony — and 
the  sovereignty  which  grew  out  of  it— naver  the  territories  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without 
intention  on  their  part  to  acquire  it 
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The  immediate  results  of  the  war  out  of  Italy  were,  the 
conversion  of  Spain  into  two  Roman  provinces — which, 
however,  were  in  peipetual  insurrection  ;  the  union  of  the 
hitherto  dependent  kingdom  of  Syracuse  with  the  Roman 
province  of  Sicily ;  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  instead 
of  a  Carthaginian  protectorate  over  the  most  important 
Numidian  chiefs;  and  lastly  the  convereion  of  Caith;^e 
from  a  powerful  commercial  state  into  a  defenceless  mer- 
cantile town.  In  other  words,  it  established  the  uncon- 
tested hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Moreover,  in  its  further  development,  it 
led  to  that  necessary  contact  and  interaction  between 
the  state  systems  of  the  east  and  the  west,  which  the  first 
Funic  war  had  only  foreshadowed ;  and  thereby  gave  rise 
to  the  proximate  decisive  interference  of  Rome  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchies. 

As  to  its  results  in  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now 
certainly,  if  they  had  not  been  already  beforehand,  destined 
to  destruction  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  doom  was  only  a 
question  of  time  Within  the  Roman  confederacy  the 
effect  of  the  war  was  to  bring  into  more  distinct  prominence 
the  ruling  Latin  nation,  whose  internal  union  had  been  tried 
and  attested  by  the  peril  which,  notwithstanding  isolated 
instances  of  wavering,  it  had  surmounted  on  the  whole  in 
faithful  fellowship;  and  to  depress  still  further  the  non- 
Latin  or  non-Latinized  Italians,  particularly  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Sabellians  of  Lower  Italy.  The  heaviest  punish- 
ment or  rather  vengeance  was  inflicted  partly  on  the  most 
powerful,  partly  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  earliest  and 
latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — the  community  of  Capua,  and 
the  land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  constitution  was 
abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the  second  city 
into  the  first  village  of  Italy ;  it  was  even  proposed  to  raze 
the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  whole  soil, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  foreigners  or  of 
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Campanians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was  declared  by 
the  senate  to  be  public  domain,  and  was  thereafter  parcelled 
out  to  small  occupiers  od  temporary  lease.  The  Picentet 
on  the  SilaruB  were  similarly  treated ;  their  capital  was 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  doom  of  the  Eruttians  was  still 
more  severe ;  they  were  cotvverted  ttt  masse  into  a  sort 
of  bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  Han- 
nibal also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greet  cities 
suffered  severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had 
steadfastly  adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian 
Greeks  and  the  Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter 
awaited  the  Arpanians  and  ft  number  of  other  Apulian, 
Lucanian,  and  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost 
portions  of  their  tenitory.  On  a  part  of  the  lands  thus 
acquired  new  colonies  were  settled.  Thus  in  the  year  560  in, 
a  succession  of  burgess-colonies  was  sent  to  the  best  ports 
of  Lower  Italy,  among  which  Sipontum  (near  Manfredonia) 
and  Croton  may  be  named,  as  also  Salemum  placed  in  the 
former  territory  of  the  southern  ~~Ficentes  and  destined  to 
hold  them  in  check,  and  above  all  Puteoli,  which  soon 
became  the  seat  of  the  genteel  vilieggiatura  and  of  the 
traffic  in  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  luxuries.  Thurii  became  a 
Latin  fortress  under  the  new  name  of  Copia  (560),  and  the  10^ 
rich  Bruttian  town  of  Vibo  under  the  name  of  Valentia 
(562),  The  veterans  of  the  victorious  army  of  Africa  were  IM. 
settled  singly  on  various  patches  of  land  in  Samnium  and 
Apulia ;  the  remainder  was  retained  as  public  land,  and  the 
pasture  stations  of  the  grandees  of  Rome  replaced  the 
gardens  and  arable  fields  of  the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  moreover,  in  all  the  communities  of  the  peninsula 
the  persons  of  note  who  were  not  well  affected  to  Rome 
were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
political  processes  and  confiscations  of  property.     Every- 
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where  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies  felt  that  their  name 
was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were  thenceforth  subjects 
of  Rome ;  the  vanquishing  of  Hannibal  was  felt  as  a  second 
subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exasperation  and  all  the 
arrogance  of  the  victor  vented  themselves  especially  on  the 
Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even  the  colourless 
Roman  comedy  of  this  period,  well  subjected  as  it  was  to 
police  control,  bears  traces  of  this.  When  the  subjugated 
towns  of  Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned  without  restraint 
to  the  unbridled  wit  of  the  Roman  farce,  so  that  the  latter 
town  became  its  very  stronghold,  and  when  other  writers  of 
comedy  jested  over  the  feet  that  the  Campanian  serfs  had 
already  learned  to  survive  amidst  the  deadly  atmosphere  in 
which  even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves,  the  Syrians,  pined 
away;  such  unfeeling  mockeries  re-echoed  the  scorn 
of  the  victors,  but  not  less  the  cry  of  distress  from 
the  down-trodden  nations.  The  position  in  which  matters 
stood  is  shown  by  the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during 
the  ensuing  Macedonian  war  the  senate  evinced  in  the 
watching  of  Italy,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which  were 
despatched  from  Rome  to  the  most  important  colonies,  to 

200.    1».  Venusia  in  554,  Narnia  in  555,  Cosa  in  557,  and  Cales 

1B7.    181.  shortly  before  570. 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
the  burgesses  of  Rome,  whose  numbers  during  the  war  had 
fallen  almost  a  fourth.  The  statement,  accordingly,  which 
puts  the  whole  number  of  Italians  who  fell  in  the  war  under 
Hannibal  at  300,000,  seems  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Of 
course  this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  flower  of  the  burgesses, 
who  in  fact  furnished  the  iiHe  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the 
combatants.  How  fearfully  the  senate  in  particular  was 
thinned,  is  shown  by  the  tilling  up  of  its  complement  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it  had  been  reduced  to  133 
persons,  and  was  with  difficulty  restored  to  its  normal  state 
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by  an  extraordinary  nomination  of  177  senators.  That, 
moreover,  the  seventeen  years'  war,  which  had  been  carried 
on  simultaneously  in  all  districts  of  Italy  and  towards  all 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  abroad,  must  have  shaken 
to  the  very  heart  the  national  economy,  is,  as  a  general 
position,  clear;  but  our  tradition  does  not  sufRce  to 
illustrate  it  in  detail.  The  state  no  doubt  gained  by  the 
confiscations,  and  the  Campanian  tenitory  in  particular 
thenceforth  remained  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue  to 
the  state ;  but  by  this  extension  of  the  domain  system  the 
national  prosperity  of  course  lost  just  about  as  much  as  at 
other  times  it  had  gained  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  state 
lands.  Numbers  of  flourishing  townships — four  hundred, 
it  was  reckoned — were  destroyed  and  mined ;  the  capital 
laboriously  accumulated  was  consumed ;  the  population 
were  demoralized  by  camp  life;  the  good  old  traditional 
habits  of  the  buigesses  and  farmers  were  undermined  from 
the  capital  down  to  the  smallest  village.  Slaves  and  des- 
peradoes associated  themselves  in  robber-bands,  of  the 
dangers  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  single  year  (569)  7000  men  had  to  be  condemned  ISO. 
for  highway  robbery  in  Apulia  atone  ;  the  extension  of  the 
pastures,  with  their  half-savage  slave- herdsmen,  favoured 
this  mi^hievous  barbarizing  of  the  land  Italian  agricul- 
ture saw  its  very  existence  endangered  by  the  proof,  first 
afforded  in  this  war,  that  the  Roman  people  could  be 
supported  by  grain  from  Sicily  and  from  Egypt  instead  of 
that  which  they  reaped  themselves. 

Nevertheless  the  Roman,  whom  the  gods  had  allowed 
to  survive  the  close  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  might  look 
with  pride  to  the  past  and  with  confidence  to  the  future. 
Many  errors  had  been  committed,  but  much  suffering 
had  also  been  endured ;  the  people,  whose  whole  youth 
capable  of  arms  had  for  ten  years  hardly  laid  aside  shield 
or    sword,   might    excuse   many  &ults.      The   living  of 
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diRerent  nations  side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity  upon  the 
whole  —  although  maintaining  an  attitude  of  mutual 
antagonism — which  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  modem 
phases  of  national  life,  was  a  thing  foreign  to  antiquity. 
In  andent  times  it  was  necessaiy  to  be  either  anvil  or 
hammer;  and  in  the  final  struggle  between  the  victors 
victoiy  remained  with  the  Romans.  Whether  they  would 
have  the  judgment  to  use  it  rightly — to  attach  the  Latin 
nation  by  still  closer  bonds  to  Rome,  gradually  to  Latinize 
Italy,  to  rule  their  dependents  in  the  provinces  as  subjects 
and  not  to  abuse  them  as  slaves,  to  reform  the  constitution, 
to  reinvigorate  and  to  enlarge  the  tottering  middle  class — 
many  a  one  might  ask.  If  they  should  Itnow  how  to  use 
it,  Italy  might  hope  to  see  happy  times,  in  which  prosperity 
based  on  personal  exertion  under  ikvouraljle  circumstances, 
and  the  most  decisive  political  supremacy  over  the  then 
civilized  world,  would  impart  a  just  selfreliance  to  every 
member  of  the  great  whole,  furnish  a  worthy  aim  for  every 
ambition,  and  open  a  career  for  every  talent.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  otherwise,  should  they  fail  to  use  aright  their 
victory.  But  for  the  moment  doubtful  voices  and  gloomy 
apprehensions  were  silent,  when  from  all  quarters  the 
warriors  and  victors  returned  to  their  homes ;  thanks- 
givings and  amusements,  and  rewards  to  the  soldiers  and 
burgesses  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  the  released  prisoners 
of  war  were  sent  home  from  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Greece; 
and  at  length  the  youthful  conqueror  moved  in  splendid 
procession  through  the  decorated  streets  of  the  capital,  to 
deposit  his  laurels  in  the  house  of  the  god  by  whose  direct 
inspiration,  as  the  pious  wliispered  one  to  another,  he  had 
been  guided  in  counsel  and  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

TKX  WEST   FROH   THE   PEACE   OF   HANNIBAL  TO 
THE  CLOSE  or   THE  THIRD   PERIOD 

The  war  waged  by  Hannibal  had  interrupted  Rome  in  Suhjuca- 
the   extension  of  her  dominion   to  the   Alps  or   to  the  y'^^^ot 
boundaiy  of  Italy,  as  was  even  now  the  Roman  phrase,  and  ihe  Po. 
in  the  organization  and  colonizing  of  the  Celtic  territories. 
It  was  self-evident  that  the  taslc  would  now  be  resumed  Ceitk 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  and  the  Celts  '"^ 
were  well  aware  of  this.    In  the  very  year  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Carthage  (553)  hostilities  had  recommenced  30L 
in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  who  were  the  most  immediatdy 
exposed  to  danger ;  and  a  first  success  obtained  by  tbCm 
oyer  the  hastily-assembled  Roman  levy,  coupled  with  the 
persuasions  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  Hamilcar,  who  had 
been  left  behind  from  the  expedition  of  Mago  in  northern 
Italy,   produced    in    the    following   year   (554)    a   general  20a 
insurrection  spreading  beyond  the  two  tribes  immediately 
threatened,  the  Boii  and  Insubres.     The  Ligurians  were 
driven  to  arms  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the  danger,  and 
even  the  youth  of  the  Cenomani  on  this  occasion  listened 
less  to  the  voice  of  their  cautious  chiefs  than  to  the  urgent 
appeal  of  their  kinsmen  who  were  in  peril.     Of  "  the  two 
barriers  against  the  raids  of  the  Gauts,"   Placentia  and 
Cremona,  the  former  was  sacked — not  more  than  2000 
of  the    inhabitants    of   Ptaccntia    saved    their  lives — -and 
VOL.  II  56 
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the  second  was  invested.  In  haste  the  legions  advanced 
to  save  what  they  could.  A  great  battle  took  place  before 
Cremona.  The  dexterous  management  and  the  professi(»ial 
skill  of  the  Phoenician  leader  failed  to  make  np  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  troops ;  the  Gauls  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  onset  of  the  legions,  and  among  the  numeroos 
dead  who  covered  the  field  of  battle  was  the  Cartha- 
ginian officer.  The  Celts,  nevertheless,  continued  the 
struggle ;  the  same  Roman  army  which  had  conquered  at 

1M>  Cremona  was  next  year  (555),  chiefly  through  the  fault 
of  its  careless  leader,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Insubres ; 

198.  and  it  was  not  till  556  that  Placentia  could  be  partially 
re-established  But  the  league  of  the  cantons  associated 
for  the  desperate  stni^le  suffered  from  intestine  discord ; 
the  Boii  and  Insubres  quarrelled,  and  the  Cenomani  not 
only  wittidrew  from  the  national  league,  but  purchased 
their  pardon  from  the  Romans  by  a  disgraceful  betrayal 
of  their  countrymen ;  during  a  battle  in  which  the  Insubres 
engaged  the  Romans  on  the  Mincius,  the  Cenomani 
attacked  in  rear,  and  helped    to  destroy,  their  allies  and 

IW.  comrades  in  arms  (557).  Thus  humbled  and  left  in  the 
lurch,   the    Insubres,   afler    the  fall    of  Comum,    likewise 

IM,  consented  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  (558).  The 
conditions,  which  the  Romans  prescribed  to  the  Cenomani 
and  Insubres,  were  certainly  harder  than  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  members  of  the  Italian 
confederacy ;  in  particular,  they  were  careful  to  confimi 
by  law  the  barrier  of  separation  between  Italians  and 
Celts,  and  to  enact  that  never  should  a  member  of  these 
two  Celtic  tribes  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  citizenship 
of  Rome.  But  these  Transpadane  Celtic  districts  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  existence  and  their  national 
constitution — so  that  they  formed  not  townjdomains, 
but  tribal  cantons — and  no  tribute,  as  it  would  seem,  was 
imposed  on  them.      They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a 
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bulwark  for  the  Roman  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and 
to  ward  off  from  Italy  the  incursions  of  the  migratorjr 
northern  tribes  and  the  aggressions  of  the  predatory 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  who  were  wont  to  make  regular 
razzias  in  these  districts.  The  process  of  Latiniung, 
moreover,  made  rapid  progress  in  these  regions;  the 
Celtic  nationality  was  evidently  far  from  able  to  oppose 
such  resistance  as  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Sabellians 
and  Etruscans.  The  celebrated  Latin  comic  poet  Statlus 
Caecilius,  who  died  in  586,  was  a  manumitted  Insubrian ;  lU. 
and  Polybius,  who  visited  these  districts  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  affirms,  not  perhaps  without  some 
exa^eration,  that  in  that  quarter  only  a  few  villages 
among  the  Alps  remained  Celtic  The  Veneti,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality 
longer.  fa. 

The  chief  eftnts  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  were  MeamM 
naturally  directed  to  check  the  immigration  of  the  Trans-  ^^"j^ 
alpine  Celts,  and  to  make  the  natural  wall,  which  separates  immign- 
the  peninsula  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  also  its  ^^^^ 
political  boundary.     That  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  aipine 
had   already  penetrated   to   the   adjacent   Celtic  cantons 
beyond  the  Alps,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  totally  passive 
attitude  which  they  maintained  during  the  annihilation  or 
subjugation  of  their  Cisalpine  countrymen,  but  still  more 
by  the  official  disapproval  and  disavowal  which  the  Trans- 
alpine cantons — we  shall  have  to  think  primarily  of  the 
Helvetii  (between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Main)  and 
the  Cami  or  Taurisci  (in  Carinthia  and  Styria) — expressed 
to  the  envoys  from  Rome,  who  complained  of  the  attempts 
Rkade  by  isolated  Cehic  bands  to  settle  peacefully  on  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Alps.     Not  less  significant  was  the 
humble  spirit  in  which  these  same  bands  of  emigrants  first 
came  to  thi:  -  Roman  senate  entreating  an  assignment  of 
land,  and  then  without  remonstrance  obeyed  the  rigorous 
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188-179.  order  to  return  over  the  Alps  (568-575),  and  allowed  the 
town,  which  they  had  already  fotinded  not  far  from  the 
later  Aquileia,  to  be  agam  destroyed.  With  wise  severitjr 
.*  the  senate  permitted  no  sort  of  exception  to  the  principle 
that  the  gates  of  the  Alps  should  be  henceforth  closed  for 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  visited  with  heavy  penalties  those 
Roman  subjecu  in  Italy,  who  had  instigated  any  such 
schemes  of  immigration.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  vbicb 
was  made  on  a  route  hitherto  Uttle  known  to  the  Romans, 
in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic,  and  sttU  more,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  project  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  for  in- 
vading Italy  from  the  east  as  Hannibal  had  done  from  the 
west,  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  a  fortress  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  Italy — Aquileia,  the  most 
183-181.  northerly  of  the  Italian  colonies  (571—573) — which  was 
^ntended  not  only  to  close  that  route  for  ever  against 
foreigners,  but  also  to  secure  the  command  of  the  gulf 
which  was  sjiecially  convenient  for  navigation,  and  to  check 
the  piracy  which  was  still  not  wholly  extirpated  in  those 
waters.     The  establishment  of  Afjuiltia  led  to  a  war  with 

178.  177.  the  Istrians  (576,  577),  which  was  si)eedily  terminated  by 
the  storming  of  some  strongholds  and  the  fall  of  the  king, 
Aepulo,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for 
the  panic,  which  the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  Roman 
camp  by  a  handful  of  barbarians  called  forth  in  the  fleet 
and  throughout  Italy. 

Coioniiing  A  different  course  was  adopted  with  the  region  on  the 
'on  on     50"'^  "''  t^^  ^''t  which  the  Roman  senate  had  determined 

thi;  50uih     to  incorporate  with  Italy,     The  Boii,  who  were  immediately 

of  the  Po.  ^jj'g(,(gj  j,y  ,),jg  5(gp^  defended  themselves  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  despair.  They  even  crossed  the  Po  and  made  an 
18*-  attempt  to  rouse  the  Insubres  once  more  to  arms  (560); 
they  blockaded  a  consul  in  his  camp,  and  he  was  on  the 
[toint  of  succumbing  ;  Pl.icentia  maintained  itself  with 
difficulty  against  the  constant  assaults  of  the  exasperated 
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natires.  At  length  the  last  battle  was  fought  at  Mutina; 
it  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Romans  conquered  (561) ;  193. 
and  thenceforth  the  struggle  was  no  longer  a  war,  but  a 
slave-hunt.  The  Roman  camp  soon  was  the  only  asylum 
in  the  Boian  territoiy ;  thither  the  better  part  of  the  still 
surviving  population  began  to  take  refuge ;  and  the  victors 
were  able,  without  much  exaggeration,  to  report  to 
Rome  that  nothing  remained  of  the  nation  of  the  Roii  but 
old  men  and  children.  The  nation  was  thus  obliged  to 
resign  itself  to  the  fate  appointed  for  it  The  Romans 
demanded  the  cession  of  half  the  territory  (563) ;  the  191. 
demand  could  not  be  refused,  and  even  within  the 
diminished  district  which  was  left  to  the  Boii,  they  soon  dis- 
appeared, and  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors.' 

After  the  Romans  had  thus  cleared  the  ground  for 
themselves,  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  whose 
colonists  had  been  in  great  part  swept  away  or  dispersed 
by  the  troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  were  reorganized,  and 
new  settlers  were  sent  thither.  The  new  foundations  wer^ 
in  or  near  the  former  tenitory  of  the  Senones,  Potentia 

■  AcconliilK  to  tbe  account  or  Stnbo  IheK  Italian  Boii  woe  diirai  bf 
Ihe  Roinaiu  Orer  the  Alps,  and  from  Ihem  proceeded  that  Boian  settle- 
gtent  ID  wl>at  is  now  Hungup  about  Stein  am  Angn  and  Ocdcntiuig.  which 
was  BllaclECd  and  annihilated  in  (he  time  of  Auguslni  tiy  the  Getnc  wlio 
ctossed  the  Danntie,  bnt  which  bequeathed  10  this  disirict  the  name  of  the 
Boian  desert.  This  account  is  far  from  agreeing  with  (be  weli-atle^ted 
representation  of  the  Roman  annals,  according  to  which  the  Romani 
were  content  with  the  cession  of  half  the  (emtory  ;  and,  in  ordo-  to  explain 
the  disappearance  of  the  Italian  Boii,  we  have  rrallj  no  need  lo  assume  a 
violent  upolsion — the  other  Celtic  peoples,  although  Tisiled  to  a  br  leu 
extent  by  war  and  cbloniiaiion,  disappeared  not  much  leas  rapidly  and 
totally  from  the  nnlts  of  the  Italian  nations.  Ou  the  other  hand,  other 
accounts  suggett  the  dtrlTation  of  those  Boil  on  Ihe  Neusledlcr  See  from  the 
main  stock  of  the  nation,  which  (Onnerly  had  its  teat  in  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia  before  Germanic  tribes  pushed  it  lowaids  the  sooth.  But  II  ia 
•llogelhs'  very  doubtful  whether  the  Boii,  whom  we  find  near  Bordeaux, 
on  Ihe  Po,  and  in  Bohemia,  wsv  reaUy  scattered  branches  of  one  stock. 
or  whether  this  is  not  on  instance  of  mere  similarity  of  name.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Slrabo  may  have  rested  on  nothing  else  Iban  an  Infmnce  from 
the  similarity  of  name — an  inference  soch  as  (he  ancients  drew,  oAen  wilh- 
oiit  due  reason,  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Cimbri,  Venetl,  and  othei*. 
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184.  (near  Recanad  notfarfrom  Ancona:  in  57o)aiKlFimurum 
181.  (Pesaro :  in  570^  and,  in  the  newly  acquired  district  of  the 
183.  Boii,  the  fortresses  of  Bononia  (565),  Hutina  (571X  a°d 
188.  Paima  (571);  the  colony  d  Mutina  had   been  already 
instituted  before  the  war  under  Hannibal,  but  that  war  had 
interrupted  the  completion  of  the  settlement     The  coo- 
struction  of  fortresses  was  associated,  as  was  always  the 
case^  with  the  fonnation  of  military  roads.     The  Flaminian 
way   was   {xolonged    from    its    northern    terminatioo    at 
Ariminum,   under    the   name   of  the   Aemilian   WBf,   to 
187.  Placentia   (567).     Moreover,    the  road    from    Bone    to 
Arretiuro  or  the  Cassian  way,  which  perhaps  had  afrcady 
been  long  a  municipal  road,  was  taken  in  cha^e  and  con- 
171.  structed  anew  by  the  Roman  community  probably  in  583 ; 
187.  white  in  567  the  ttack  from  Anetium  over  the  Apennines 
to  Bononia  as  &r  as  the  new  Aemilian  road  had  been  put 
in  order,  and  furnished  a  shorter  communication  between 
Rome  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Po.     By  these  comprehen- 
sive measures  the  Apennines  were  practically  superseded  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Italian  territories, 
and  were  replaced  by  the  Pa     South  of  the  Po  there 
henceforth  prevailed  mainly  the  urban  constitution  of  the 
Italians,  beyond  it  mainly  the  cantonal  constitution  of  the 
Celts ;  and,  if  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po  was  still  reckoned  Celtic  land,  it  was  but  an  empty 
name. 
"^  In  the  north-western  mountain-land  of  Italy,  whose 

valleys  and  hills  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the  much-sub- 
divided Ligurian  stock,  the  Romans  pursued  a  similar 
course.  Those  dwelling  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Amo  were  extirpated.  This  fate  befell  chiefly  the  Apuani, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Apennines  between  the  Amo  and  the 
Magra,  and  incessantly  plundered  on  the  one  side  the 
territory  of  Pisae,  on  the  other  that  of  Bononia  and  Mutina. 
Those  who  did  not  fall  victims  in  that  quarter  to  the  swoid 
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of  the  Romans  were  transported  into  Loner  Italy  to  the 
region  of  Beneventum  {574);  and  by  energetic  measures  189, 
the  Ligurian  nation,  from  which  the  Romans  were  obliged 
in  578  to  recover  the  colony  of  Mutina  which  it  had  con-  176. 
quered,  was  completely  crushed  in  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Amoi  The 
fortress  of  Luna  (not  far  from  Spezzia),  established  in  577  177. 
in  the  former  territory  of  the  Apuani,  protected  the  frontier 
against  the  Ligurians  just  as  Aquileia  did  against  the 
Transalpines,  and  gave  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  an 
excellent  port  which  henceforth  became  the  usual  station 
for  the  passage  to  Massilia  and  to  Spain.  The  construction 
of  the  coast  or  Aurelian  road  from  Rome  to  Luna,  and  of 
the  cross  road  carried  from  Luca  by  way  of  Rorence  to 
Arretium  between  the  Aurelian  and  Cassian  ways,  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  period. 

With  the  more  western  Ligurian  tribes,  who  held  the 
Genoese  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  there  were 
incessant  conflicts.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours, 
accustomed  to  pillage  by  land  and  by  sea :  the  Pisana  and 
Massiliots  suffered  no  little  injury  from  their  incursions  and 
their  piracies.  But  no  permanent  results  were  gained 
amidst  these  constant  hostilities,  or  perhaps  even  aimed 
at ;  except  apparently  that,  with  a  view  to  have  a  com- 
munication by  land  with  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain  in 
addition  to  the  regular  route  by  sea,  the  Romans  en- 
deavoured to  clear  the  great  coast  road  from  Luna  by  way 
of  Massilia  to  Emporiae,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Alps — beyond 
the  Alps  it  devolved  on  the  Massiliots  to  keep  the  coast 
navigation  open  for  Roman  vessels  and  the  road  along  the 
shore  open  for  travellers  by  land.  The  interior  with  its 
impassable  valleys  and  its  rocky  fastnesses,  and  with  its 
poor  but  dexterous  and  crafty  inhabitants,  served  the 
Romans  mainly  as  a  school  of  war  for  the  training  and 
hardening  of  soldiers  and  officers. 
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ica.  Wars  as  they  are  called,   of  a  similar  character  with 

■"'»•  those  against  the  Ligurians,  were  waged  with  the  Coniauis 
and  to  a  stilt  greater  extent  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  of  Sardinia,  who  retaliated  for  the  predatory  ex- 
peditions directed  against  thena  by  sudden  attacks  on  the 
districts  along  the  coast  The  expedition  of  Tiberius 
177.  Gracchus  against  the  Sardinians  in  577  was  specially  held 
in  remembrance,  not  so  much  because  it  gave  "peace" 
to  the  province,  as  because  he  asserted  that  he  had  slain 
or  captured  as  many  as  80,000  of  the  islanders,  and 
dragged  slaves  thence  in  such  multitudes  to  Rome  that 
"  cheap  as  a  Sardinian  "  became  a  proverb. 
bagc  In  Africa  the  policy  of  Rome  was  substantially  summed 

up  in  the  one  idea,  as  short-sighted  as  it  was  narrow- 
minded,  that  she  ought  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  power 
of  Carthage,  and  ought  accordingly  to  keep  the  unhappy 
city  constantly  oppressed  and  apprehensive  of  a  declaration 
of  war  suspended  over  it  by  Rome  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  retain  ttieir  territory  undiminished, 
but  that  their  neighbour  Massinissa  should  have  all  those 
possessions  guaranteed  to  him  which  he  or  his  predecessor 
had  possessed  within  the  Carthaginian  bounds,  looks 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  not  to  obviate,  but  to 
provoke  disputes.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
obligation  imposed  by  the  Roman  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
Carthaginians  not  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  Rome ; 
so  thai,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  they  were  not 
even  entitled  10  expel  their  Numidian  neighbours  from 
tlieir  own  undisputed  territory.  With  such  stipulations 
and  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  African  frontier  questions 
in  general,  the  situation  of  Carthage  in  presence  of  a 
neighbour  equally  powerful  and  unscrupulous  and  of  a 
liege  lord  who  was  at  once  umpire  and  party  in  the  cause, 
jould  not  but  be  a  painful  one ;  but  the  reahty  was  worse 
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than  the  worst  expectations.  As  early  as  561  Carthage  10S. 
found  herself  suddenly  assailed  under  (nrolous  pretexts, 
and  saw  the  richest  portion  of  her  territory,  the  province  of 
Emporiae  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  partly  plundered  by  the 
Numidians,  partly  even  seized  and  retained  by  them. 
Encroachments  of  this  kind  were  multiplied;  the  level 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Numidians,  and  the 
Carthaginians  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves  in  the 
larger  places.  Within  the  last  two  years  alone,  the  Cartha- 
ginians declared  in  583,  seventy  villages  had  been  again  17& 
wrested  from  them  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  Embassy 
altei  embassy  was  despatched  to  Rome ;  the  Carthaginians 
adjured  the  Roman  senate  either  to  allow  them  to 
defend  themselves  by  anns,  or  to  appoint  a  court  ot 
arbitration  with  power  to  enforce  their  award,  or  to 
regulate  the  frontier  anew  that  they  might  at  least  leam 
once  for  all  how  much  they  were  to  lose;  otherwise 
it  were  better  to  make  them  Roman  subjects  at  once 
than  thus  gradually  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  Libyans. 
Sut  the  Roman  government,  which  already  in  554  had  SOO. 
held  forth  a  direct  prospect  of  extension  of  territory  to 
their  client,  of  course  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  seemed 
to  have  little  objection  that  he  should  himself  take  the 
booty  destined  for  him ;  they  moderated  perhaps  at  times 
the  too  great  impetuosity  of  the  Libyans,  wbo  now 
retaliated  fully  on  their  old  tormentors  for  their  former 
sufferings;  but  it  was  in  reality  for  the  very  sake  of 
inflicting  this  torture  that  the  Romans  had  assigned 
Massinissa  as  a  neighbour  to  Carthage.  All  the  requests 
and  complaints  had  no  result,  except  either  that  Roman 
commissions  made  their  appearance  in  Africa  and  after  a 
thorough  investigation  came  to  no  decision,  or  that  in  the 
negotiations  at  Rome  the  envoys  of  Massinissa  pretended  a 
want  of  instructions  and  die  matter  was  adjoomed. 
Fboeoician  patience  alone  was  aide  to  submit  meekly  to 
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such  a  position,  and  even  to  exhibit  towards  the  despotic 
victors  every  attention  and  murtes^,  solicited  or  unaolidted, 
with  unwearied  perseverance^  The  Carthaginians  espedally 
courted  Roman  favour  by  sending  supplies  of  graia 

This  pliability  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  however, 
was  not  mere  patience  and  resignation.     There  was  still  in 
Carthage  a  patriotic  party,  and  at  its  head  stood  the  man, 
who,  wherever  fate  placed  bim,  was  still  dreaded  by  the 
Romans.     It  bad  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  resuming  the 
struggle  by  taking  advantage  of  those  complications  that 
might  be  easily  foreseen  between  Rome  and  the  eastern 
powers;  and,  as  the  failure  of  the  magnificent  scheme  of 
Hamilcar  and  his  sons  had  been  due  mainly  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian oligarchy,  the  chief  object  was  internally  to  rein- 
Reform  of   vigorate  the  country  for  this  new  struggle.     The  salutary 
ihe  Car-      influence  of  adversity,  and  the  clear,  noble,  and  commanding 
consiiiu-      mind  of  Hannibal,  effected  political  and  financial  reforms. 
tioD.  -pjjg  oligarchy,  which  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  guilty 

follies  by  raising  a  criminal  process  against  the  great 
general,  charging  him  with  having  intentionally  abstained 
from  the  capture  of  Rome  and  with  embezzlement  of  the 
Italian  spoil — that  rotten  oligarchy  was,  on  the  proposition 
of  Hannibal,  overthrown,  and  a  democratic  government  was 
introduced  such  as  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
186.  citizens  (before  559).  The  finances  were  so  rapidly 
reorganized  by  the  collection  of  arrears  and  of  embezzled 
moneys  and  by  the  introduction  of  better  control,  that  the 
contribution  due  to  Rome  could  be  paid  without  burdening 
the  citizens  in  any  way  with  extraordinary  taxes.  The 
Roman  government,  just  then  on  the  point  of  beginning  its 
critical  war  with  the  great-king  of  Asia,  observed  the 
progress  of  these  events,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  with 
apprehension  ;  it  was  no  imaginary  danger  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  might  land  in  Italy  and  a  second  war  under 
Hannibal  might  spring  up  there,  while  Che  Roman  legions 
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were  fighting  in  Asia  Minor.  We  cat)  scarcely,  therefore,  Hannnni'i 
censure  the  Romans  for  sending  an  embassy  to  Carthage  '^  ** 
0"  559)  *hi<^h  was  presumably  charged  to  demand  the  195. 
surrender  of  Hannibal.  -The  spiteful  Carthaginian  oligarchs, 
who  sent  letter  after  letter  to  Rome  to  denounce  to  the 
national  foe  the  hero  who  had  overthrown  them  as  having 
entered  into  secret  communications  with  the  powers 
unfriendly  to  Rome,  were  contemptible,  but  their  infomur 
tion  was  probably  correct;  and,  true  as  it  was  that  that 
embassy  involved  a  humiliating  confession  of  the  dread 
with  which  the  simple  shofete  of  Carthage  inspired  so 
powerful  a  people,  and  natural  and  honourable  as  it  wai 
that  the  proud  conqueror  of  Zama  should  take  exceptitm 
in  the  senate  to  so  humiliating  a  step,  still  that  confession 
was  nothing  but  the  simple  truth,  and  Hannibal  was  of  a 
genius  so  extraordinary,  that  none  but  sentimental  politicians 
in  Rome  could  tolerate  him  lo[^;er  at  the  head  of  the 
Carthaginian  state.  The  marked  recognition  thus  accorded 
to  him  by  the  Roman  government  scarcely  took  himself  by 
surprise.  As  i},  was  Hannibal  and  not  Carthi^  that  had 
carried  on  the  last  war,  so  it  was  he  who  had  to  bear  the 
bte  of  the  vanquished.  The  Carthaginians  could  do 
nothing  but  submit  and  be  thankful  that  Hannibal,  sparing 
them  the  greater  disgrace  by  his  speedy  and  prudent  flight 
to  the  east,  left  to  his  ancestral  city  merely  the  lesser 
disgrace  of  having  banished  its  greatest  citizen  for  ever 
from  his  native  land,  confiscated  his  property,  and  razed 
bis  house.  The  profound  saying  that  those  are  the 
favourites  of  the  gods,  on  whom  they  lavish  infinite  joys 
and  infinite  sorrows,  thus  verified  itself  in  full  measure  in 
the  case  of  HannibaL 

A  graver  responsibility  than  that  arising  out  of  their  ^th  Continued 
ceedings  gainst  Hannibal  attaches  to  the  Roman  govern-  |„  ro^ 
ment  for  their  persistence  in  suspecting  and  tormenting  the  towards 
city  after  his  removal     Parties  indeed  fermented  there  u  '^""'''"b^ 

, ,      \.  -'-  •     '      „ 
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before ;  but,  after  the  irithdrawal  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who  had  wellnigh  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the 
patriot  party  was  not  of  much  more  importance  in  Carthage 
than  in  Aetolia  or  Achaia.  The  most  rational  of  the 
various  ideas  which  then  agitated  the  unhappy  dty  was 
beyond  doubt  that  of  attaching  themselves  to  Masanissa, 
and  (rf  converting  him  from  the  oppressor  into  the  protector 
of  the  Phoenicians.  But  neither  the  national  section  of 
the  patriots  nor  the  section  with  Libyan  tendencies  attained 
the  helm  j  on  the  contrary  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchs  friendly  to  Rome,  who,  so  ^  as 
they  did  not  altogether  renounce  thought  of  the  future, 
clung  to  the  single  idea  of  saving  the  material  wel&re  and 
the  communal  freedom  of  Carthage  under  Roman  protec- 
tion. With  this  state  of  matters  the  Romans  might  well 
have  been  content  But  neither  the  multitude,  nor  even 
the  ruling  lords  of  the  average  stamp,  could  rid  themselves 
of  the  profound  alarm  produced  by  the  Hannibalic  war ; 
and  the  Roman  merchants  with  envious  eyes  beheld  the 
city  even  now,  when  its  political  power  was  gone,  possessed 
of  extensive  commercial  dependencies  and  of  a  firmly 
established  wealth  which  nothing  could  shake.  Ab'eady  in 
187.  567  the  Carthaginian  government  offered  to  pay  up  at  once 
SOI.  the  whole  instalments  stipulated  in  the  peace  of  553 — an 
offer  which  the  Romans,  who  attached  far  more  importance 
to  the  having  Carthage  tributary  than  to  the  sums  of  money 
themselves,  naturally  declined,  and  only  deduced  from  it 
the  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  they  had 
taken,  the  city  was  not  ruined  and  was  not  capable  of  ruin. 
Fresh  reports  were  ever  circulating  through  Rome  as  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  faithless  Phoenicians.  At  one  time  it 
was  alleged  that  Aristo  of  Tyre  had  been  seen  in  Carthage 
as  an  emissary  of  Hannibal,  to  prepare  the  citizens  for  the 
198.  landing  of  an  Asiatic  war-fleet  (561);  at  another,  that  the 
council  had,  in  a  secret  nocturnal  sitting  in  the  temple  of 
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the  God  of  Healing,  given  audience  to  the  envoys  of 
Perseus  (581);  at  anoiher  there  was  talk  of  the  powerful  178- 
fleet  which  was  being  equipped  in  Carthage  for  the 
Macedonian  war  (583).  It  is  probable  that  these  and  171. 
similar  reports  were  founded  on  nothing  more  than,  at 
most,  individual  indiscretiot)s ;  but  still  they  were  the 
signal  for  new  diplomatic  ill  usage  on  the  part  of  Rome^ 
and  for  new  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  and  the 
idea  gained  ground  the  more,  the  less  sense  and  reason 
there  was  in  it,  that  the  Carthaginian  question  would  not 
be  settled  without  a  third  Punic  war. 

While  the  power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  thus  sinking  in  Nnml- 
the  land  of  their  choice,  just  as  it  had  long  ago  succumbed  '^^"^ 
in  their  original  home,  a  new  state  grew  up  by  their  side. 
The  northern  coast  of  Africa  has  been  inhabited  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  inhabited  still,  by  the  people,  who 
themselves  assume  the  name  of  Shilah  or  Tamazigt,  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  call  Nomades  or  Numidians,  i.e. 
the  "  pastoral "  people,  and  the  Arabs  call  Berbers,  although 
they  also  at  times  designate  them  aa  "  shepherds  "  (ShAwie), 
and  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  Berbers  or 
Kabyles.  This  people  is,  so  fai  as  its  language  has  been 
hitherto  investigated,  related  to  no  other  known  nation. 
In  the  Carthaginian  period  these  tribes,  with  the  exception 
of  those  dwelling  immediately  around  Carthage  or 
immediately  on  the  coast,  had  on  the  whole  maintained 
their  independence,  and  had  also  substantially  retained 
their  pastoral  and  equestrian  iife,  such  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Atlas  lead  at  the  present  day ;  although  they  were 
not  strangers  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  Phoenician 
civilization  generally  (p.  141),  and  instances  occurred  in 
which  the  Berber  sheiks  had  their  sons  educated  in 
Carthage  and  intermarried  with  the  families  of  the 
Phoenician  nobility.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Romans 
to  have  direct   possessions  of  their  own   in  A&ica;  they 
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preferred  lo  rear  a  state  there,  which  should  not  be  of 
sufficient  imporUnce  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  Roman 
protection,  and  yet  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
down  the  power  of  Carthage  now  that  it  was  restricted  to 
Africa,  and  to  render  all  freedom  of  movement  impossible 
for  the  tortured  city.  They  found  what  they  sought  among 
the  native  princes.  About  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war 
the  natives  of  North  Africa  were  subject  to  three  principal 
kings,  each  of  whom,  according  to  the  custom  there,  had  a 
multitude  of  princes  bound  to  follow  his  banner;  Bocchar 
king  of  the  Mauri,  who  niled  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  river  Molochath  (now  Mluia,  on  the  boundary  between 
Morocco  and  the  French  territory) ;  Syphax  king  of  the 
Massaesyli,  who  ruled  from  the  last-named  point  to  the 
"  Perforated  Promontory,"  as  it  was  called  (Seba  RQs, 
between  Jijeli  and  Bona),  in  what  are  now  the  provinces 
of  Oran  and  Algiers;  and  Massinissa  king  of  the  Massyli, 
who  ruled  from  the  Tretum  Promontorium  to  the  boundary 
of  Carthage,  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Constantine. 
The  most  powerful  of  these,  Syphax  king  of  Siga,  had  been 
vanquished  in  the  last  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  and 
carried  away  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  captivity. 
His  wide  dominions  were  mainly  given  to  Massinissa; 
although  Vermina  the  son  of  Syphax  by  humble  petition 
recovered  a  small  portion  of  his  father's  territory  from  the 
200.  Romans  (554X  he  was  unable  to  deprive  the  earlier  ally  of 
the  Romans  of  his  position  as  the  privil^ed  oppressor 
of  Carthage. 
Masiinissa.  Massinissa  became  the  founder  of  the  Numidian 
kingdom ;  and  seldom  has  choice  or  accident  hit  upon  a 
man  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  post.  In  body  sound  and 
supple  up  to  extreme  old  age ;  temperate  and  sober  like 
an  Arab ;  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  of  standing  on 
the  same  spot  from  rooming  to  evening,  and  of  sitting  four- 
nnd  twenty  hours  on  horseback ;    tried  alike  as  a  soldier 
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and  a  general  amidst  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  his  youth 
as  well  as  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain,  and  not  less  master 
of  the  more  difficult  art  of  maintaining  discipline  in  his 
numerous  household  and  order  in  his  dominions ;  with 
equal  unscmpulousness  ready  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  powerful  protector,  or  to  tread  under  foot  his  weaker 
neighbour ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  as  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Carthage,  where  he 
was  educated  and  had  been  on  familiar  terms  in  the 
noblest  houses,  as  he  was  lulled  with  an  African  bitterness 
of  hatred  towards  his  own  and  his  people's  oppressors, — 
this  remarkable  man  became  the  soul  of  the  revival  of  his 
nation,  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and 
of  whose  vittues  and  faults  he  appeared  as  it  were  a  living 
embodiment.  Fortune  favoured  him,  as  in  everything,  so 
especially  in  the  tact,  that  it  allowed  him  time  for  his  work. 
He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  (516-605),  and  in  288-119. 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  retaining  to  the  last  the  fiiU 
possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  powers,  leaving  behind 
him  a  son  one  year  old  and  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  strongest  man  and  the  best  and  most  fortunate  king  of 
his  age. 

We  have  already  natrated  how  purposely  and  dearly  the  Extension 
Romans  in  ttieir  management  of  African  afTairs  evinced  j^,{^n  ^ 
their  taking  part  with  Massinissa,  and  how  zealously  and  con-  NumidiiL 
Btantly  the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  tacit  permission  to 
enlai^e  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  Carthage.    The  whole 
interior  to  the  border  of  the  desert  fell  to  the  native  sove- 
reign as  it  were  of  its  own  accord,  and  even  the  upper  valley  <rf 
the  Bagradas  (Mejerdah)  with  the  rich  town  of  Vaga  became 
subject  to  the  king ;  on  the  coast  also  to  the  east  of  Carth^e 
he  occupied  the  old  Sidonian  city  of  Great  Leptisand  other 
districts,  so  that  his  kingdom  stretched  from  the  Mauretanian 
to  the  Cyrenaean  frontier,  enclosed  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory on  every  side  by  land,  and  everywhere  pressed,  in  the 
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closest  vicinity,  on  the  Phoenicians.  It  admits  of  ao  doubt, 
that  he  loolced  on  Carthage  as  his  future  capital ;  the  Libyan 
party  there  vas  signidcant  But  it  was  not  only  by  the 
diminution  of  her  territory  that  Carthage  suffered  injury. 
The  roving  shepherds  were  converted  by  their  great  king 
into  another  people.  After  the  example  of  the  king,  who 
brought  the  fields  under  cultivation  far  and  wide  and  be- 
queathed to  each  of  his  sons  considerable  landed  estates,  his 
subjects  also  b^an  to  settle  and  to  praaise  agriculture.  As 
he  converted  his  shepherds  into  settled  citizens,  he  converted 
also  his  hordes  of  plunderers  into  soldiers  who  were  deemed 
by  Rome  worthy  to  fight  side  by  side  with  her  legions ;  and 
he  bequeathed  to  bis  successors  a  richly-filled  treasury,  a 
well-disciplined  army,  and  even  a  fleet  His  residence  Cirta 
(ConsCantine)  became  the  stirring  capital  of  a  powerful  state, 
and  a  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  civilization,  which  was  zeal- 
ously fostered  at  the  court  of  the  Berber  king — fostered 
perhaps  studiously  with  a  view  to  the  future  Carthagino- 
Numidian  kingdom.  The  hitherto  degraded  Libyan  nation- 
ality thus  rose  in  its  own  estimation,  and  the  native  manners 
and  language  made  their  way  even  into  the  old  Phoenician 
towns,  such  as  Great  Lcptis.  The  Berber  began,  under  the 
aegis  of  Rome,  to  feel  himself  the  equal  or  even  the  superior 
of  the  Phoenician ;  Carthaginian  envoys  at  Rome  had  to 
submit  to  be  told  that  they  were  aliens  in  Africa,  and  that 
the  land  belonged  to  the  Libyans.  The  Phoenico- national 
civilization  of  North  Africa,  which  still  retained  life  and  vigour 
even  in  the  levelling  times  of  the  Empire,  was  far  more  the 
work  of  Massinissa  than  of  the  Carthaginians. 

In  Spain  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  towns  along  the  coast, 
such  as  Emporiae,  Saguntum,  New  Carthage,  Malaca,  and 
Gades,  submitted  to  the  Roman  rule  the  more  readily,  that, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  natives ;  as  for  similar  reasons 
Massilia,  although  far  more  important  and  more  capable  of 
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self-defence  than  those  towns,  did  not  omit  to  secure  a 
powerful  support  in  case  of  need  by  closely  attaching  itself  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  in  return  very  serviceable  as  an 
intermediate  station  between  Italy  and  Spain.  The  natives, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  lo  the  Romans  endless  trouble  It  is 
true  that  there  were  not  wanting  the  rudiments  of  a  national 
Iberian  civilization,  although  of  its  special  character  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  acquire  any  clear  idea.  We  find 
among  the  Iberians  a  widely  diffused  national  writing,  which 
divides  itself  into  two  chief  kinds,  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
£bro,  and  the  Andalusian,  and  each  of  these  was  presumably 
subdivided  into  various  branches :  this  writing  seems  to  have 
originated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  be  traceable  rather 
to  the  old  Greek  than  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  There 
is  even  a  tradition  that  the  Turdetani  (round  Seville)  possessed 
lays  from  very  ancient  times,  a  metrical  book  of  laws  of 
6000  verses,  and  even  historical  records;  at  any  rate  this 
tribe  is  described  as  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Spanish 
tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  warlike ;  indeed,  it 
regularly  carried  On  its  wars  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
To  the  same  region  probably  we  must  refer  the  descriptions 
given  by  Polybius  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  t^^culture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Sjiain — so  that,  in  the  absence 
of  opportunity  of  export,  grain  and  flesh  were  to  be  had  at 
nominal  prices — and  of  the  splendid  royal  palaces  with 
golden  and  silver  jars  full  of  "barley  wine."  At  least  a 
portion  of  the  Spaniards,  moreover,  zealously  embraced  the 
elements  of  culture  which  the  Romans  brought  along  with 
them,  so  th.-tt  the  process  of  Latinizing  made  more  rapid  pn> 
gress  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else  in  the  trnnsmarine  pro 
vinces.  For  example,  warm  baths  after  the  Italian  fashion 
came  into  use  even  at  this  period  among  the  natives.  Roman 
money,  too,  was  to  all  apiiearance  not  only  current  in  Spain 
fiur  earlier  than  elsewhere  out  of  Italy,  but  was  imitated  in 
Spanish  coins;  a  circumstance  in  some  measure  explained  by 
VOL.  II  57 
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the  rich  silver-mines  of  the  country.     The  so-called  "silvei 
of  Osca  "  (now  H  uesca  in  Arragon),  i,t.  Spanish  demtrn  with 

I0fi.  Iberian  inscriptions,  is  mentioned  in  559 ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  their  coinage  cannot  be  placed  much  later, 
because  the  impression  is  imitated  from  that  of  the  oldest 
Roman  dtnarii. 

But,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  i^ 
culture  of  the  natives  may  have  so  far  prepared  the  way 
for  Roman  civilization  and  Roman  rule  that  these  en- 
countered no  serious  difficulties,  the  west  and  north  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  were  occupied 
by  numerous  tribes  more  or  less  barbarous,  who  knew  little 
of  any  kind  of  civilization — in  Intercatia,  for  instance,  the 

IGf.  use  of  gold  and  silver  was  still  unknown  about  600 — and 
who  were  on  no  better  terms  with  each  other  than  with  the 
Romans.  A  characteristic  trait  in  these  free  Spaniards  was 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  men  and,  at  least  to  an  equal 
extent,  of  the  women.  When  a  mother  sent  forth  her  son 
to  battle,  she  roused  his  spirit  by  the  recital  of  the  feats  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  the  fairest  maiden  unasked  offered  hei 
hand  in  marriage  to  the  bravest  man.  Single  combat  was 
common,  both  with  a  view  to  determine  the  prize  of  valour, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  lawsuits ;  even  disputes  among 
the  relatives  of  princes  as  to  the  succession  were  settled  in 
this  way.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  well-known 
warrior  confronted  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  challenged 
an  antagonist  by  name;  the  defeated  champion  then 
surrendered  his  mantle  and  sword  to  his  opponent,  and 
even  entered  into  relations  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
with  him.  Twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  little  Celtiberian  community  of  Complega 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Tagus)  sent  a 
message  to  the  Roman  general,  that  unless  he  sent  to  them 
for  every  man  that  had  fallen  a  horse,  a  mantle,  and  a 
sword,  it  would  fare  ill  with  him.     Proud  of  their  military 
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honour,  so  that  they  frequently  could  not  bear  to  survive 
the  dt^race  of  being  disarmed,  the  Spaniards  were  never- 
theless disposed  to  follow  any  one  who  should  enlist  their 
services,  and  to  stake  their  lives  in  any  foreign  quarrel 
The  summons  was  characteristic,  which  a  Roman  geneial 
well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country  sent  to  a 
Celtiberian  band  fighting  in  the  pay  of  the  Turdetam 
agaitist  the  Romans^-either  to  return  home,  or  to  enter  the 
Roman  service  with  double  pay,  or  to  fix  time  and  place 
for  battle.  If  no  recruiting  officer  made  his  appearance, 
they  met  of  their  own  accord  in  free  bands,  with  the  view 
of  pillaging  the  more  peaceful  districts  and  even  of  captur- 
ing and  .occupying  towns,  quite  alter  the  manner  of  the 
Campaoians.  The  wildness  and  insecurity  of  the  inland 
districts  arc  attested  by  the  fact  that  banishment  into  the 
interior  westward  of  Cartagena  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  severe  punishment,  and  that  in  periods  of 
any  excitement  the  Roman  commandants  of  Further  Spain 
took  with  them  escorts  of  as  many  as  6000  men.  They 
are  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  singular  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Greeks  and  their  Spanish  neighbours 
in  the  Graeco-Spanish  double  dty  of  Emporiae^  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Greek  settlers, 
who  dwelt  on  the  point  of  the  peninsula  separated  on  the 
landward  side  from  the  Spanish  part  of  the  town  by  a  wall, 
took  care  that  this  wall  should  be  guarded  every  night  by  a 
third  of  their  civic  force,  and  that  a  higher  official  should 
consUntly  superintend  the  watch  at  the  only  gate;  no 
Spaniard  was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  Greek  city,  and 
the  Greeks  conveyed  their  merchandise  to  the  natives  only 
in  numerous  and  well-escorted  companies. 

These  natives,  full  of  restlessness  and  fond  of  war — full  Wan  b< 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  erf  Don  Quixote — were  now  to  JJ^^ 
be  tamed  and,  if  possiUe,  civilized  by  the  Romans.     In  a  and 
military  [njint  of  view  the  task  was  not  difficult     It  is  true  *r«niar 
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that  the  Spaniards  showed  themselves,  not  only  vhen 
behind  the  walls  of  their  cities  or  under  the  leadership  of 
Hannibal,  but  even  when  lefl  to  themselves  and  la  the 
open  field  of  battle,  no  contemptible  opponents;  with  tbeir 
short  two-edged  sword  which  the  Romans  subsequently 
adopted  from  them,  and  their  formidable  assaulting 
columns,  they  not  unfrequently  made  even  the  Roman 
legions  waver.  Had  they  been  able  to  submit  to  military 
discipline  and  to  political  combination,  they  might  perhaps 
have  shaken  off  the  foreign  yolie  imposed  on  them.  But 
their  valour  was  rather  that  of  the  guerilla  than  of  the 
soldier,  and  they  were  utterly  void  of  political  judgment. 
Thus  in  Spain  there  was  no  serious  war,  but  as  little  was 
there  any  real  peace ;  the  Spaniards,  as  Caesar  afterwards 
very  justly  pointed  out  to  them,  never  showed  themselves 
quiet  in  peace  or  strenuous  in  war.  Easy  as  it  was  for  a 
Roman  general  to  scatter  a  host  of  insurgents,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Roman  statesman  to  devise  any  suitable 
means  of  really  pacifying  and  civilizing  Spain.  In  fact,  he 
could  only  deal  with  it  by  palliative  measures ;  because  the 
only  really  adequate  expedient,  a  comprehensive  Latin 
colonization,  was  not  accordant  with  the  general  aim  of 
Roman  policy  at  this  period. 

The  territory  which  the  Romans  acquired  in  Spain  in 
the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  from  the  beginning 
divided  into  two  masses — the  province  formerly  Cartha- 
ginian, which  embraced  in  the  first  instance  the  present 
districts  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and 
the  province  of  the  Ebro,  or  the  modem  Arragon  and 
Catalonia,  the  fixed  quarters  of  the  Roman  army  during 
the  last  war.  Out  of  these  territories  were  formed  the  two 
Roman  provinces  of  Further  and  Hither  Spain.  The 
Romans  sought  gradually  to  reduce  to  subjection  the 
interior  corresponding  nearly  to  the  two  Castiles,  which 
they  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Celtiberia, 
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while  they  were  content  with  checking  the  incursions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  provinces,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Lusitanians  in  the  modern  Portugal  and  the  Spanish 
Estremadura,  into  the  Roman  lemtory ;  with  the  tribes  on 
the  north  coast,  the  Callaecians,  Aslurians,  and  Cantabriana^ 
they  did  not  as  yet  come  into  contact  at  all.  The  territories 
thus  won,  however,  could  not  be  maintained  and  sectired 
without  a  standing  garrison,  for  the  governor  of  Hither 
Spain  had  no  small  trouble  every  year  with  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Celtiberians,  and  the  governor  of  the  more 
remote  province  found  similar  employment  in  repelling  the 
Lusitanians.  It  was  needful  accordingly  to  maintain  in 
Spain  a  Roman  army  of  four  strong  legions,  or  about 
40,000  men,  year  afler  year;  besides  which  the  general 
levy  bad  often  to  be  called  out  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  Rome,  to  reinforce  the  legions.  This  was  of  great 
imi>ortance  for  two  reasons :  it  was  in  Spain  first,  at  least 
first  on  any  larger  scaler  that  the  military  occupation  of  the 
land  became  continuous;  and  it  was  there  consequently 
that  the  service  acquired  a  permanent  character.  The  old 
Roman  custom  of  sending  troops  only  where  the  exigencies 
of  war  at  the  moment  required  them,  and  of  not  keeping 
the  men  called  to  serv^  except  in  very  serious  and 
important  wars,  under  arms  for  more  than  a  year,  was 
found  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  turbulent  and 
remote  Spanish  provinces  beyond  the  sea ;  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  these,  and  veiy 
dangerous  even  to  relieve  them  extendvely.  The  Roman 
burgesses  began  to  perceive  that  dominion  over  a  foreign 
people  is  an  annoyance  not  only  to  the  slav*^  hot  to  the 
master,  and  murmured  loudly  regarding  the  odious  war- 
service  of  Spain.  While  the  new  generals  with  good  reason 
refused  to  allow  the  relief  of  the  existing  corps  as  a  whole,  the 
men  mutinied  and  threatened  that,  if  they  were  not  allowed 
thdr  discharge,  they  would  take  it  of  their  own  accord. 
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The  wars  themseWea,  which  the  Romans  waged  in 
Spain,  were  but  of  a  suboidJnate  importance.  They  b^an 
with  the  very  departure  of  Scipio  (p.  333),  and  continued 
as  long  as  the  war  under  Hannibal  lasted.  After  the  peace 
^^-  with  Catthage  (in  553)  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  in  the 
197.  peninsula;  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  557  a  general 
insurrection  broke  out  in  both  provinces ;  the  commander 
of  the  Further  province  was  hard  pressed ;  the  commander 
of  Hither  Spain  was  completely  defeated,  and  was  himself 
skin.  It  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  war  in  earnest,  and 
although  in  the  meantime  the  able  praetor  Quintus 
Minudus  had  mastered  the  first  danger,  the  senate  resolved 
IBG.  in  559  to  send  the  consul  Marcus  Cato  in  pers(»i  to  Spain. 
On  landing  at  Emporiae  he  actually  found  the  whole  of 
Hither  Spain  overrun  by  the  insurgents;  with  difficulty 
that  seaport  and  one  or  two  strongholds  in  the  interior 
were  still  held  for  Rome.  A  pitched  battle  took  place 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  consular  army,  in  which, 
ailer  an  obstinate  conflict  man  against  man,  the  Roman 
military  skill  at  length  decided  the  day  with  its  last 
reserve.  The  whole  of  Hither  Spain  thereupon  sent 
in  its  submission :  so  tittle,  however,  was  this  submission 
meant  in  earnest,  that  on  a  rumour  of  the  consul  having 
returned  to  Rome  the  insunection  immediately  recom- 
menced. But  the  rumour  was  false ;  and  after  Cato  had 
rapidly  reduced  the  communities  which  had  revolted  for  the 
second  time  and  sold  them  en  masse  into  slavery,  he  decreed 
a  general  disarming  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Hither  province, 
and  issued  orders  to  all  the  towns  of  the  natives  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Guadalquivir  to  pull  down  their  walls  on 
one  and  the  same  day.  No  one  knew  how  far  the  command 
extended,  and  there  was  no  time  to  come  to  any  under- 
standing ;  most  of  the  communities  complied ;  and  of  the 
few  that  were  refractory  not  many  ventured,  when  the  Roman 
army  soon  appeared  before  their  walls,  to  await  its  assault 
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These  enei^etic   measures  were  certainly  not  without 
permanent  effecL     Nevertheless  the  Romans  had  almost 
every  year  to  reduce  to  subjection  some  mountain  valley  or 
mountain  stronghold  in  the  "  peaceful  province,"  and  the 
constant  incursions  of  the   Lusitanians   into    the   Further 
province  led  occasionally  to  severe  defeats  of  the  Romans. 
In  563,  for  instance,  a  Roman  army  was  obliged  afler  191. 
heavy  loss  to  abandon  its  camp,  and  to  return  by  forced 
marches  into  the  more  tranquil  districts.     It  was  not  till 
after   a    victory  gained    by   the    praetor  Lucius    AemiliuB 
Paullus  in   565,*  and  a  second   still   more   considerable  1S9. 
gained  by  the  brave  praetor  Gaius  Calpurnius  beyond  the 
Tagus  over  the  Lusitanians  in  569,  that  quiet  for  some  l^S. 
time    prevailed       In    Hither    Spain    the    hitherto   almost 
nominal  rule  of  the  Romans  over  the  Celtiberian  tribes  was 
placed  on  a  firmer  basis  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who 
after  a  great  victory  over  them  in  573  compelled  at  least  I8L 
the  adjacent  cantons  to  submission ;  and  especially  by  his 
successor  Tiberius   Gracchus   (575,   576),  who  achieved  179.    17S. 
results  of  a  permanent  character  not  only  by  his  arms,  by  ^ 
which  he  reduced  three  hundred  Spanish  townships,  but 
still  more  by  his  adroitness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  views 
and  habits  of  the  simple  and  haughty  nation.     He  induced 
Celtiberians  of  note  to  take  service  in  the  Roman  army, 

>  Of  this  praetor  there  lias  recently  come  10  lighl  the  following  decne 
on  a  copper  lablel  found  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Paris  Museum  :  "  L.  Aimilius,  son  of  Lucius,  Impemtor, 
has  ordained  that  ifae  slaves  of  Ihe  Hasienses  [of  Hosta  regis,  not  far 
from  Jerei  do  la  Fronlera],  who  dwell  in  the  tower  of  l,ajcula  [known  bj 
means  of  coiiu  and  Plin.  iii.  i,  15,  but  unceruun  as  to  site]  should  be  liee. 
The  ground  and  the  township,  of  which  tbey  are  at  Ibe  time  in  possession, 
Ihey  shall  conlinue  to  possess  and  hold.  10  long  as  it  shall  [dease  the 
people  and  senate  of  the  Romans.  Done  in  camp  on  la  Jan.  [564  or  190; 
565]."  (L.  AintiliMi  L.  f.  in/viraler  dttrtivit  Miti  qui Hattattiiim  nrvti  1S9. 
In  iiirri  Laimlata  iaiilarctt,  liiterti  titmt.  Agmm  affiduimqi^t\, 
quod  la  tcmptsiaU  fostdiiKnI.  iltm  pOMiidirt  Aaitrtftie  Uuuil,  dim  toflui 
lenaliufiu  RomanuM  vellel.  Act.  in  caiirat  a.d.  XII.  i.  Ftir. }  TUi  li 
the  oldest  Roman  document  which  we  possess  In  Ihe  original,  drawn  up 
three  years  earlier  than  Ihe  wdl-known  edict  of  the  counli  of  (be  year  568  164. 
in  the  aCbir  of  Ibe  Bacchanalia 
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and  so  created  a  class  of  dependents ;  he  assigned  land  to 
the  roving  tribes,  and  collected  them  in  towns — the  Spanish 
town  Graccurris  preserved  the  Roman's  name — and  so 
imposed  a  serious  check  on  their  freebooter  habits;  he 
regulated  the  relations  of  the  several  tribes  to  the  Romans 
bj  just  and  wise  treaties,  and  so  stopped,  as  far  as  possibly 
the  springs  of  future  rebelUoa  His  name  was  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  Spaniards,  and  comparative 
peace  henceforth  reigned  in  the  land,  although  the  Celti- 
berians  still  from  time  to  time  winced  under  the  yoke: 
The  system  of  administration  in  the  two  Spanish  pro- 

'^  vinces  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Sicilo-Sardinian  province, 
but  not  identical.  The  superintendence  was  in  both  instances 
vested  in  two  auxiliary  consuls,  who  were  first  nominated 

IBT.  in  557,  in  which  year  also  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries 
and  the  definitive  organization  of  the  new  provinces  toolc 

181.  place.  The  judicious  enactment  of  the  Baebian  law  {573), 
that  the  Spanish  praetors  should  always  be  nominated  for  two 
years,  was  not  seriously  carried  out  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  com[)etition  for  the  highest  magistracies,  and  still 
more  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  supervision  exercised 
over  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  by  the  senate ;  and  in 
Spain  also,  except  where  deviations  occurred  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  Romans  adhered  to  the  system  of 
annually  changing  the  governors — a  system  especially 
injudicious  in  the  case  of  provinces  so  remote  and  with 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  gain  an  acquaintance.  The 
dependent  communities  were  throughout  tributary;  but, 
instead  of  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  tenths  and  customs, 
in  Spain  fixed  payments  in  money  or  other  contributions 
were  imposed  by  the  Romans,  just  as  formerly  by  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  several  towns  and  tribes :  the  collec- 
tion of  these  by  military  means  was  prohibited  by  a  decree 

17L  of  the  senate  in  583,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of 
the  Spanish  communities.     Grain  was  not  furnished  in  their 
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case  except  for  compensation,  and  even  then  the  governor 
might  not  levy  more  than  a  twentieth  ;  besides,  conformably 
to  the  just-mentioned  ordinance  of  the  supreme  authority,  he 
was  bound  to  adjust  the  compensation  in  an  equitable 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  Spanish 
subjects  to  furnish  contingents  to  the  Roman  armies  had  an 
importance  very  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  at 
least  in  peaceful  Sicily,  and  it  was  strictly  regulated  in  the 
several  treaties.  The  right,  too,  of  coining  silver  money  of 
the  Roman  standard  appears  to  have  been  very  frequently 
conceded  to  the  Spanish  towns,  and  the  monopoly  of  coining 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  asserted  here  by  the  Roman 
government  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Sicily.  Rome  had 
too  much  need  of  her  subjects  everywhere  in  Spain,  not  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  tenderness  in  the  introduction  and 
handling  of  the  provincial  constitution  there.  Among  the 
communities  specially  favoured  by  Rome  were  the  great 
cities  along  the  coast  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  or  Roman 
foundation,  such  as  Saguntum,  Gades,  and  Tarraco,  which, 
as  the  natural  pillars  of  the  Roman  rule  in  the  peninsula, 
were  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome.  On  the  whole, 
Spain  was  in  a  military  as  well  as  financial  point  of  view  a 
burden  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  Roman  commonwealth ; 
and  the  question  naturally  occurs.  Why  did  the  Roman 
government,  whose  policy  at  that  time  evidently  did  not 
contemplate  the  acquisition  of  countries  beyond  the  sea, 
not  rid  itself  of  these  troublesome  possessions  ?  The  not 
inconsiderable  commercial  connections  of  Spain,  her  im- 
portant iron-mines,  and  her  still  more  important  silver-mines 
famous  from  ancient  times  even  in  the  far  east^ — which 
Rome,  like  Carthage,  took  into  her  own  hands,  and  the 
management  of  which  was  specially  regulated  by  Marcus 
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106.  Cato(559) — must  beyond  doubt  have  co-operated  to  induce 
its  retention ;  but  Uie  chief  reason  of  the  Romans  for 
retaining  the  peninsula  in  their  own  immediate  possession 
was,  that  there  were  no  states  in  that  quarter  of  similar 
character  to  the  Massiliot  republic  in  the  land  of  the  Celts 
and  the  Numidian  kingdom  in  Libya,  and  that  thus  they 
could  not  abandon  Spain  without  putting  it  into  the  power 
of  any  adventurer  to  revive  the  Spanish  empire  of  the 
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CHAPTER   vra 

THX  BASTEBM  STATES  AlfD  THE  SECOND  UACEDOHIAM  WAR 

The  work,  which  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  had  begun  Tbe 
a  century  before  the  Romans  acquired  their  first  footing  in  p^^^  "^ 
the  territory  which  he  had  called  his  own,  had  in  the  course 
of  time — while  adhering  substantially  to  the  great  funda- 
mental idea  of  Hellenlzing  the  east — changed  and  expanded 
into  the  construction  of  a  system  of  Helleno- Asiatic  states. 
The  unconquerable  propensity  of  the  Greeks  for  migration 
and  colonizing,  which  had  fonnerly  carried  their  tisdeis  to 
Massilia  and  Cyrene,  to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  now 
firmly  held  what  the  king  had  won ;  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sarUsae,  Greek  civilization  peacefully  dcMniciled 
itself  everywhere  throughout  the  andent  empire  of  the 
Achaemenidae;  The  officers,  who  divided  the  heritage  of 
the  great  general,  gradually  settled  their  differences,  and  a 
system  of  equilibrium  was  established,  of  which  the  very 
oscillations  manifest  some  sort  of  regularity. 

Of  the  three  states  of  the  first  rank  belonging  to  this  Thegmi 
system — Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt — Macedonia  under  JJ^^^^oqu 
Philip  the  Fifth,  who  had  occupied  the  throne  since  534,  230. 
was  externnlly  at  least  very  much  what  it  had  been  under 
Philip   the  Second   the  father  of  Alexander — a  compact 
military  state   with    its    finances  in  good    order.      On  its 
noithem  frontier  matters  had  resumed  their  former  footinf^  .   ' 

after  the  waves  of  the  Gallic  inundation  had  rolled  away :    ^ 
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the  guard  of  the  frontier  kept  the  lUyrian  barbarians  in 
check  without  difficulty,  at  least  in  ordinary  times.  In  the 
south,  not  only  was  Greece  in  general  dependent  on 
Macedonia,  but  a  large  portion  of  it — including  all  Thessaly 
In  its  widest  sense  from  Olympus  to  the  Spercheius  and  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia,  the  large  and  important  island  of 
Euboea,  the  provinces  of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and, 
lastly,  a  number  of  isolated  positions  in  Attica  and  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  such  as  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  Corinth, 
Orchomenus,  Heraea,  the  Triphylian  territory — was  directly 
subject  to  Macedonia  and  received  Macedonian  garrisons ; 
more  especially  the  three  important  fortresses  of  Demetrias 
in  Magnesia,  Chalds  in  Euboea,  and  Corinth,  "the  three 
fetters  of  the  Hellenes."  But  the  strength  of  the  state  lay 
above  all  in  its  hereditary  soil,  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
The  population,  indeed,  of  that  extensive  territory  was 
remarkably  scanty  ;  Macedonia,  putting  forth  all  her  energies, 
was  scarcely  able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  men  as  were 
contained  in  an  ordinary  consular  army  of  two  legions ; 
and  it  was  unmistakeably  evident  that  the  land  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  and  by  the  Gallic  invasion.  But 
while  in  Greece  proper  the  moral  and  political  energy  of  the 
people  had  decayed,  the  day  of  national  vigour  seemed  to 
have  gone  by,  life  appeared  scarce  worth  living  for,  and  even 
of  the  better  spirits  one  spent  time  over  the  wine-cup, 
another  with  the  rapier,  a  third  beside  the  student's  lamp ; 
while  in  the  east  and  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were  able 
perhaps  to  disseminate  elements  of  culture  among  the  dense 
native  population  and  to  diffuse  among  that  population  their 
language  and  their  loquacity,  their  science  and  pseudo- 
science,  but  were  barely  sufficient  in  point  of  number  to 
supply  the  nations  with  officers,  statesmen,  and  school- 
masters, and  were  far  too  few  to  form  even  in  the  cities  a 
middle-class  of  the  pure  Greek  type;  there  still  existed,  on 
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the  other  hand,  in  northern  Greece  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
old  national  vigour,  which  had  produced  the  warriors  of 
Marathon.  Hence  arose  the  confidence  with  which  the 
Macedonians,  Aetolians,  and  Acarnanians,  wherever  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  east,  claimed  to  be,  and  were 
taken  as,  a  better  race ;  and  hence  the  superior  part  which 
they  played  at  the  courts  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
There  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  an  Alexandrian  who 
had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia  and  had 
adopted  the  manners  and  the  dress  of  that  country,  on 
returning  to  his  native  city,  now  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
man  and  upon  the  Alexandrians  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
This  sturdy  vigour  and  unimpaired  national  spirit  were 
turned  to  peculiarly  good  account  by  the  Macedonians,  as 
the  most  powerful  and  best  organized  of  the  states  of 
northern  Greece.  There,  no  doubt,  absolutism  had  emerged 
in  opposition  to  the  old  constitution,  which  to  some  extent 
recognized  different  estates ;  but  sovereign  and  subject  by 
no  means  stood  towards  each  other  in  Macedonia  as  they 
stood  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  people  still  felt  itself  in- 
dependent and  free.  In  steadfast  resistance  to  the  public 
enemy  under  whatever  name,  in  unshaken  fidelity  towards 
their  native  country  and  their  hereditary  government,  and 
in  persevering  courage  amidst  the  severest  trials,  no  nation 
in  ancient  history  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
people  as  the  Macedonians;  and  the  almost  miraculous 
regeneration  of  the  state  after  the  Gallic  invasion  redounds 
to  the  imperishable  honour  of  its  leaders  and  of  the  people 
whom  they  led. 

The  second  of  the  great  states,  Asia,  was  nothing  but  Asia. 
Persia  superficially  remodelled  and  Hellenized — the  empire 
of  '*  the  king  of  kings,"  as  its  master  was  wont  to  call  him- 
self in  a  style  characteristic  at  once  of  his  arrogance  and  of 
liis  weakness — with  the  same  pretensions  to  rule  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Punjab,  and  with  the  same  disjointed 
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OTganization ;  an  aggregate  of  dependent  states  in  various 
degrees  of  dependence,  of  insubordinate  satrapie^  and  o( 
half-free  Greek  cities.  In  Asia  Minor  more  especially, 
which  was  nominally  included  in  the  empire  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  the  whole  north  coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  interior  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  native 
dynasties  or  of  the  Celtic  hordes  that  had  penetrated  thither 
(roin  Europe ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  west  was  in  the ' 
possession  of  the  kings  of  Fergamus,  and  the  islands  and 
coast  towns  were  some  of  them  Egyptian,  some  of  them 
free ;  so  that  little  more  was  left  to  the  great-king  than  the 
interior  of  Cilicia,  Fhrygta,  and  Lydla,  and  a  great  number 
of  titular  daims,  not  easily  made  good,  against  free  cities 
and  princes— exactly  similar  in  character  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  German  emperor,  in  his  day,  beyond  his  hereditary 
dominions.  The  strength  of  the  empire  was  expended  in 
vain  endeavours  to  expel  the  Egyptians  from  the  provinces 
along  the  coast ;  in  frontier  strife  with  the  eastern  peoples, 
the  Parthians  and  Bactrians ;  in  feuds  with  the  Celts,  who 
to  the  misfortune  of  Asia  Minor  had  settled  within  its 
bounds ;  in  constant  efforts  to  check  the  attempts  of  the 
eastern  satraps  and  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  to 
achieve  their  independence;  and  in  family  quarrels  and 
insurrections  of  pretenders.  None  indeed  of  the  states 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  were  free  from  such 
attempts,  or  from  the  other  hoiroi^  which  absolute  mon- 
archy in  degenerate  times  brings  in  its  train ;  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  Asia  these  evils  were  more  injurious  than  else- 
where, because,  firom  the  lax  composition  of  the  empire, 
they  usually  led  to  the  severance  of  particular  portions  from 
it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Asia,  Egypt  formed  a  consolidated 
and  united  state,  in  which  the  intelligent  statecraft  of  the 
first  Lagidae,  skilfully  availing  itself  of  ancient  national  and 
rdigious  precedent,  had  established  a  completely  absolute 
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cabinet  government,  and  in  which  even  the  worst  misrule 
(ailed  to  provoke  any  attempt  either  at  emancipation  or  dis- 
ruption. Very  different  from  the  Macedonians,  whose 
national  attachment  to  royalty  was  based  upon  their  personal 
dignity  and  was  its  political  expression,  the  rural  population 
in  Egypt  was  wholly  passive  ;  the  capital  on  the  other  hand 
was  everything,  and  that  capital  was  a  dependency  of  the 
court  The  remissness  and  indolence  of  its  rulers,  accord- 
ingly, paralyzed  the  state  in  Egypt  still  more  than  in  Mace- 
donia and  in  Asia ;  while  on  the  other  hand  when  wielded 
by  men,  like  the  first  Ptolemy  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  such 
a  state  machine  proved  itself  extremely  usefiiL  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Egypt  as  compared  with  its 
two  great  rivals,  that  its  policy  did  not  grasp  at  shadows, 
but  pursued  clear  and  attainable  objects.  Macedonia,  the 
home  of  Alexander,  and  Asia,  the  land  where  he  had  estab- 
lished his  throne,  never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as 
direct  continuations  .of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy  and  more 
or  less  loudly  asserted  their  claim  to  represent  it  at  least,  if 
not  to  restore  it  The  Lagidae  never  tried  to  found  a 
universal  empire,  and  never  dreamt  of  conquering  India ; 
but,  by  way  of  compensation,  they  drew  the  whole  trafiic 
between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Phoenician 
ports  to  Alexandria,  and  made  Egypt  the  first  commercial 
and  maritime  state  of  this  epoch,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  of  its  coasts  and  islands.  It  is 
a  significant  fact,  that  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  voluntarily 
restored  all  hts  conquests  to  Seleucus  Callinicus  except  the 
seaport  of  Antioch.  Partly  by  this  means,  partly  by  its 
favourable  geographical  situation,  Egypt  attained,  with  r^ 
ference  to  the  two  continental  powers,  an  excellent  militai7 
position  either  for  defence  or  for  attack.  While  an  oppt^ 
nent  even  in  the  full  career  of  success  was  hardly  in  a 
position  seriously  to  threaten  Egypt,  which  was  almost 
inaccessible  on  any  side  to  land  armies,  the  ^^tians  were 
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able  by  sea  to  establish  themselves  not  only  in  Cyrene,  but 
also  in  Cyprus  and  the  Cyclades,  on  the  Phoenico-Syrian 
coast,  on  the  whole  south  and  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  even  in  Europe  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  By  their 
unexampled  skill  in  turning  to  account  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  treasury,  and  by  a 
financial  system — equally  sagacious  and  unscrupulous — 
earnestly  and  adroitly  calculated  to  foster  material  interests, 
tiie  court  of  Alexandria  was  constantly  superior  to  its 
opponents  even  as  a.  moneyed  power.  Lastly,  [he  intelligent 
munificence,  with  which  the  I^idae  welcomed  the  tendency 
of  the  age  towards  earnest  inquiry  in  all  departments  of 
enterprise  and  of  knowlei^c,  and  knew  how  to  confine  such 
inquiries  within  the  bounds,  and  entwine  them  with  the 
interests,  of  absolute  monarchy,  was  productive  of  direct 
advantage  to  the  state,  whose  ship-building  and  machine- 
making  showed  traces  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
Alexandrian  mathematics ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also 
rendered  this  new  intellectual  power— the  most  important 
and  the  greatest,  which  the  Hellenic  nation  after  its  political 
dismemberment  put  forth — subservient,  so  far  as  it  would 
consent  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  to  the  Alexandrian  court. 
Had  the  empire  of  Alexander  continued  to  stand,  Greek 
science  and  art  would  have  found  a  state  worthy  and 
capable  of  containing  thi^m.  Now,  when  the  nation  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  a  learned  cosmopolitanism  grew  up  in  it 
luxuriantly,  and  was  very  soon  attracted  by  the  magnet  of 
Alexandria,  where  scientific  appliances  and  collections  were 
inexhaustible,  where  kings  composed  tragedies  and  ministers 
wrote  coinmentaries  on  them,  and  where  pensions  and 
academies  flourished. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  states  are 
evident  from  what  has  been  said.  The  maritime  power, 
which  ruled  the  coasts  and  monopolized  the  sea,  could  not 
but  after  the  first  great  success — the  political  separation  of 
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the  European  from  the  Asiatic  continent — direct  its  further 
eflbrts  towards  the  weakening  of  the  two  great  states  on  the 
mainland,  and  consequently  towards  the  proieciion  of  the 
several  minor  states ;  whereas  Macedonia  and  Asia,  while 
regarding  each  other  as  livals,  recognized  above  all  theii 
common  adversary  in  Egj'pt,  and  combined,  or  at  any  late 
ought  to  have  combined,  against  it 

Among  the  states  of  the  second  rank,  merely  an  indirect  The 
importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  contact  of  the  east  J^^^^^ 
with  the  west,  attached  in  the  first  instance  to  that  series  of  Minor. 
states  which,  stretching  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Hellespont,  occupied  the  interior  and 
the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  Atropatene  (in  the  modern 
Aderbijan,  south-Nvest  of  the  Caspian),  next  to  it  Armenia, 
Cappadocia  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  on  the 
south-east,  and  Bithynia  on  the  south-west,  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea.  All  of  these  were  fragments  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire,  and  were  ruled  by  Oriental,  mostly  old 
Persian,  dynasties — the  remote  mountain-land  of  Atropatene 
in  particular  was  the  true  asylum  of  the  ancient  Persian 
system,  over  which  even  the  expedition  of  Alexander  had 
swept  without  leaving  a  trace — and  all  were  in  the  same 
relation  of  temporary  and  superficial  dependence  on  the 
Greek  dynasty,  which  had  taken  or  wished  to  take  the 
place  of  the  great-kings  in  Asia. 

Of  grealt:r  importance  for  the  general  relations  was  the  Tbe  Celt* 
Celtic  state  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  There,  inter-  ^  A*"" 
mediate  between  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Phrygia,  three  Celtic  tribes — the  Tolistoagii,  the  Tectosages, 
and  Trocmi — had  settled,  without  abandoning  either  their 
native  language  and  manners  or  their  constitution  and  their 
trade  as  freebooters.  The  twelve  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  each  of  the  four  cantons  in 
each  of  the  three  tribes,  formed,  with  their  council  of  300 
men,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  assembled 
VOL.  II  5& 
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at  the  "holy  place  "  {Drutiemehim),  especially  for  the  pro- 
nouncing of  capital  sentences.  Singular  as  this  cantonal 
constitution  of  the  Celts  appeared  to  the  Asiatics,  equally 
strange  seemed  to  them  the  adventurous  and  marauding 
habits  of  the  northern  intruders,  who  on  the  one  hand 
furnished  their  unwarlike  neighbours  with  mercenaries  for 
every  war,  and  on  the  other  plundered  on  their  own 
account  or  levied  contributions  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  These  rude  but  vigorous  barbarians  were  the 
general  terror  of  the  effeminate  surrounding  nations,  and 
even  of  the  great-kings  of  Asia  themselves,  who,  after 
several  Asiatic  armies  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Celts  and 
king  Antiochus  I.  Soter  had  even  lost  his  life  in  conflict 
Ml.  with  them  (493X  agreed  at  last  to  pay  them  tribute. 

In  consequence  of  bold  and  successful  opposition  to 
these  Gallic  hordes,  Attalus,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Pergamus, 
received  the  royal  title  from  his  native  city  and  bequeathed 
it  to  his  posterity.  This  new  court  was  in  miniature  what 
that  of  Alexandria  was  on  a  great  scale.  Here  too  the 
promotion  of  material  interests  and  the  fostering  of  art  and 
literature  formed  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  government 
pursued  a  cautious  and  sober  cabinet  policy,  the  main 
objects  of  which  were  the  weakening  the  power  of  its  two 
dangerous  continental  neighbours,  and  the  establishing  an 
inde|)endent  Greek  state  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  A 
well-filled  treasury  contributed  greatly  to  the  importance  of 
these  rulers  of  Pergamus.  They  advanced  considerable 
sums  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  repayment  of  which  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  Roman  conditions  of  peace. 
They  succeeded  even  in  acquiring  territory  in  this  way; 
Aegina,  for  instance,  which  the  allied  Romans  and 
Aetolians  had  wrested  in  the  last  war  from  Philip's  allies, 
the  Achacans,  was  sold  by  the  Aetolians,  to  whom  it  fell  in 
terms  of  the  truaty,  to  Attalus  for  30  talents  {£tzoo). 
But,  notwithstanding  the  s]ikndour  of  the  court  and  the 
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royal  title,  the  commonwealth  of  Fergamus  always  retained 
something  of  the  urban  character ;  and  in  its  policy  it 
usually  went  along  with  the  free  cities.  Attalus  himself, 
the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  antiquity,  remained  throughout 
life  a  wealthy  burgher;  and  the  &mily  life  of  the  Attalid 
house,  from  which  harmony  and  cordiality  were  not 
banished  by  the  royal  title,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dissolute  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  mora  aristocratic 
dynasties. 

In  European  Greece — exclusive  of  tbe  Roman  posses- 
sions on  the  west  coast,  in  tbe  most  important  of  which, 
particularly  Corcyra,  Roman  magistrates  appear  to  have 
resided  (p.  a  18),  and  the  territory  directly  subject  to 
Macedonia — the  powers  more  or  less  in  a  position  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  their  own  were  tbe  Epirots,  Acamanian^ 
and  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece  the  Boeotians  and 
Athenians  in  central  Greece,  and  the  Achaeans,  Lacedae- 
moniani^  Messenian^  and  Eleans  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Among  these,  tbe  republics  of  the  Epirots,  Acamanians, 
and  Boeotians  were  in  various  ways  closely  knit  to  Mace- 
donia— tbe  Acamanians  more  especially,  because  it  was 
only  Macedonian  protection  that  enabled  them  to  escape 
the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  tbe 
Aetolians ;  none  of  them  were  of  any  consequence.  Their 
internal  condition  was  very  various.  The  sute  of  thii^s 
may  to  some  extent  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  among 
the  Boeotians — where,  it  is  true,  matters  reached  thdr  wmst 
— it  had  become  customary  to  make  over  every  properQr, 
which  did  not  descend  to  heirs  in  tbe  direct  line,  to  the 
syssiHa;  and,  in  the  case  of  candidates  (or  tbe  public 
magistracies,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  primary  condi- 
tion of  election  was  that  they  should  bind  themselves  not 
to  allow  any  creditor,  least  of  all  a  foreign  on^  to  sue  his 
debtor. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  ret^iving  support 
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Tiie  against   Macedonia   from  Alexandria,  and  were  la  close 

league  with  the  Aetolians.  But  they  too  were  totally 
poweiless,  and  hardly  anything  save  the  halo  of  Attic 
poetry  and  art  distinguished  these  unworthy  successors  of  a 
glorious  past  from  a  number  of  petty  towns  of  the  same 
stamp. 

The  The  power  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy  manifested  a 

etoians.  g,.gj,(g^  vigour.  The  energy  of  the  northern  Greek 
character  was  still  unbroken  there,  although  it  had  degener- 
ated into  a  reckless  impatience  of  discipline  and  control. 
It  was  a  public  law  in  Aetolia,  that  an  Aetolian  might  serve 
as  a  mercenary  against  any  state,  even  against  a  state  in 
alliance  with  his  own  country ;  and,  when  the  other  Greeks 
urgently  besought  them  to  redress  this  scandal,  the  Aetolian 
diet  declared  that  Aetolia  might  sooner  be  removed  from 
its  place  than  this  principle  from  their  national  code.  The 
Aetolians  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  Greek 
nation,  had  they  not  inflicted  still  greater  injury  on  it  by 
this  system  of  organized  robbery,  by  their  thorough  hostility 
to  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  by  their  unhappy 
antagonism  to  the  great  state  of  Macedonia. 

The        J        In  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaean  league  had  united 

AchaMiw:  jjjg  jjg^j  elements  of  Greece  proper  in  a  confederacy  based 
on  civilization,  national  spirit,  and  peaceful  preparation  for 
self-defence.  But  the  vigour  and  more  especially  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  league  had,  notwithstanding  its 
outward  enlargement,  been  arrested  by  the  selfish  diplomacy 
of  Aralus.  The  unfortunate  variances  with  Sparta,  and 
the  still  more  lamentable  invocation  of  Macedonian  inter- 
ference in  the  Peto|)onnesus,  had  so  completely  subjected 
the  Achaean  league  to  Macedonian  supremacy,  that  the 
chief  fortresses  of  the  country  thenceforward  received 
Macedonian  garrisons,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Philip 
was  annually  taken  there. 

The  policy  of  the  weaker  states  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
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Elis,  Messene,  and  Sparta,  was  determined  by  their  ancient  .Sparu, 
enmity  to  the  Achaean  league — an  enmity  specially  fostered  h^^,^ 
hy  disputes  regarding  their  frontiers — and  their  tendencies 
were  Aetolian  and  antiMacedonian,  because  the  Achaeans 
took  part  with  Philip.  The  only  one  of  these  states 
possessing  any  importance  was  the  Spartan  military 
monarchy,  which  after  the  death  of  Machanidas  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  one  Nabis.  With  ever-increasing  hardi- 
hood Nabis  leaned  on  the  support  of  vagabonds  and 
itinerant  mercenaries,  to  whom  he  assigned  not  only  the 
houses  and  lands,  but  also  the  wives  and  children,  of  the 
citizens;  and  he  assiduously  maintained  connections,  and 
even  entered  into  an  association  for  the  joint  prosecution 
of  piracy,  with  the  great  refuge  of  mercenaries  and 
pirates,  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  possessed  some 
townships.  His  predatory  expeditions  by  land,  and  the 
piratical  vessels  which  he  maintained  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea,  were  dreaded  far  and  wide;  he  was 
personally  hated  for  his  baseness  and  cruelty;  but 
his  rule  was  extending,  and  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Zama  he  had  even  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
Messene. 

I..astly,  the  most  independent  position  among  the  inter-  League  of 
mediate  states  was  held  by  the  free  Greek  mercantile  cities  ^^"*'' 
on  the  European  shore  of  the  Propontis  as  well  as  alonjj 
the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea ;  they  formed,  at  the  same  time,  the  brightest 
elements  in  the  confused  and  multifarious  picture  which 
was  presented  by  the  Hellenic  state-system.  Three  of 
them,  in  particular,  had  after  Alexander's  death  again 
enjoyed  their  full  freedom,  and  by  the  activity  of  their 
maritime  commerce  bad  attained  to  respectable  political 
power  and  even  to  considerable  territorial  possessions; 
namely,  Byzantium  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  rendered 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  the  transit  dues  which  she  levied 
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and  b^  the  important  com  trade  catried  oa  with  the  BUck 
Sea;  Cyzicus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontia^  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Miletus^  maintaining  the  dowst 
relations  with  the  court  of  Pergamus ;  and  lastly  and  above 
lea.  all,  Rhodes,  The  Rbodians,  who  immediatdy  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  had  expelled  the  Macedonian  gazriscHi, 
had,  by  their  favourable  position  for  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, secured  the  carrying  trade  of  all  the  eastern 
Meditemmean ;  and  their  wellJuuidled  fleet,  as  well  as  the 
S04.  tried  courage  of  the  dtijsena  in  the  famous  si^e  of  450, 
enabled  them  in  that  age  of  promiscuous  and  ceaseless 
hostilities  to  become  the  prudent  and  ene^etic  representa- 
tires  and,  when  occasion  required,  chami»oiu  of  a  neutral 
commercial  policy.  They  compelled  the  Byzantines,  for 
instance,  by  force  of  arms  to  concede  to  the  vessels  of 
Rhodes  exemption  from  dues  in  the  Bosporus ;  and  they 
did  not  permit  the  dynast  of  Pei^mus  to  close  the  Black 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand  they  kept  themselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  aloof  from  land  warfare,  although  they  had 
acquired  no  inconsiderable  possessions  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Caria;  where  war  could  not  be  avoided,  they 
carried  it  on  by  means  of  mercenaries.  With  their  neigh- 
bours on  all  sides  they  were  in  friendly  relations — with 
Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Syria,  but  more  especially  with  Egypt 
— and  they  enjoyed  high  consideration  at  these  courts,  so 
that  their  mediation  was  not  unfrequently  invoked  in  the 
wars  of  the  great  states.  But  they  interested  themselves 
quite  specially  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  maritime  dties, 
which  were  so  numerously  spread  along  the  coasts  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Pergamus,  as  well  as  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  that  had  been  wrested 
by  Egypt  from  the  Seleucidae ;  such  as  Sinope,  Heraclea 
Pontica,  Cius,  Lampsacus,  Abydos,  Mitylene,  Chios, 
Smyrna,  Samos,  Hahcamassus  and  various  others.  All 
these  were  in  substance  firee  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  lords  of  the  soil  except  to  ask  for  the  conlirmation  of 
their  privileges  and,  at  most,  to  pay  a  moderate  iribute : 
such  encroachments,  as  from  time  to  time  were  threatened 
by  the  dynasts,  were  skilfully  warded  off  sometimes  by 
cringing,  sometimes  by  strong  measures.  In  this  case  the 
Rhodians  were  their  chief  auxiliaries;  they  emphatically 
supported  Si  nope,  for  instance,  against  Mithradates  of 
Pontus.  How  firmly  amidst  the  quarrels,  and  by  means  of 
the  very  differences,  of  the  monarchs  the  liberties  of  these 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  established,  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  the  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  some 
years  after  this  time  related  not  to  the  fteedom  of  these 
cities  in  itself  but  to  the  question  whether  they  were  to  ask 
confinnation  of  their  charters  from  the  king  or  not  This 
league  of  the  cities  was,  in  this  peculiar  attitude  towards 
the  lords  of  the  soil  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  a  formal 
Hanseatic  association,  headed  by  Rhodes,  which  negotiated 
and  stipulated  in  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies.  This 
league  upheld  the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  monarchical 
interests ;  and  while  wars  raged  around  their  walls,  public 
spirit  and  civic  prosperity  were  sheltered  in  comparative 
peace  within,  and  art  and  science  flourished  without  the 
risk  of  being  crushed  by  a  dissolute  soldiery  or  conupted 
by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east,  at  the  time  Philip, 
when  the  wall  of  political  separation  between  the  east  and  nJ"^° 
the  west  was  broken  down  and  the  eastern  powers,  Philip  donia. 
of  Macedonia  leading  the  way,  were  induced  to  interfere 
in  the  relations  of  the  west.     We  have  already  set  forth  to 
some  extent  the  origin  of  this  interference  and  the  course 
of  the   first  Macedonian   war   (540-549) ;  and  we   have  814-205. 
pointed  out  what  Philip  might  have  accomplished  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  how  little  of  all  that  Hannibal 
was  entitled  to  expect  and  to  count  on  was  really  fulfilled, 
A  ftesh  illustration   had  been  afforded  of  the  truth,  that 
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of  all  haphazards  none  is  more  hazardous  than  an  ab- 
solute hereditary  monarchy.  Philip  was  not  the  man 
whom  Macedonia  at  that  time  required  ;  yet  his  gifts  were 
far  irom  insignificant.  He  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the 
best  and  worst  sense  of  the  tenn.  A  strong  desire  to  rule 
in  person  and  unaided  was  the  fundamental  trait  of  his 
character;  he  was  proud  of  his  purple,  but  he  was  no  less 
proud  of  other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  He  not 
only  showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of 
a  general,  but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  whenever  his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour 
was  offended  Full  of  inlelligence  and  wit,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  all  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  especially  of  the 
men  who  were  ablest  and  most  refined,  such  as  Flamininus 
and  Scipio;  he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion  and,  not 
by  virtue  of  his  rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But  he 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious 
characters,  which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ; 
but  it  seemed  almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom 
his  admiral  Dicaearchus  regularly  offered  sacrifice — Godless- 
ness  {Asebeia)  and  Lawlessness  {Paranomia).  The  lives  of 
his  advisers  and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed 
no  sacredness  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  i)actfy  his 
indignation  against  the  Athenians  and  Attains  by  the  de- 
struction of  venerable  monuments  and  illustrious  works  of 
art;  it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of  state,  that 
"  whoever  causes  the  father  to  be  put  to  death  must  also 
kill  the  sons."  It  may  be  that  to  him  cruelty  was  not, 
strictly,  a  delight;  but  he  was  indifferent  to  the  lives  and 
sufferings  of  others,  and  relenting,  which  alone  renders  men 
tolerable,  found  no  place  in  his  hard  and  stubborn  heart. 
So  abrupily  and  harshly  did  he  proclaim  the  principle  that 
no  promise  and  no  moral  law  are  binding  on  an  absolute 
king,  that  he  thereby  interposed  the  most  serious  obstacles 
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to  the  success  of  his  plans.  No  one  can  deny  that  he 
possessed  sagacity  and  resolution,  but  these  were,  in  a 
singular  manner,  combined  with  procrastination  and  supine- 
ness ;  which  is  perhaps  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  called  in  his  eighteenth  year  to  the  position  of 
an  absolute  sovereign,  and  that  his  ungovernable  fuiy 
against  every  one  who  disturbed  his  autocratic  course  by 
counter-argument  or  counter-advice  scared  away  from  him 
all  independent  counsellors.  What  various  causes  co- 
operated to  produce  the  weak  and  disgraceful  management 
which  he  showed  in  the  first  Macedonian  war,  we  cannot 
tell;  it  may  have  been  due  perhaps  to  that  indolent 
arrogance  which  only  puts  forth  its  full  energies  against 
danger  when  it  becomes  imminent,  or  perhaps  to  his  in- 
difference towards  a  plan  which  was  not  of  his  own  devising 
and  his  jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  Hannibal  which  put 
him  to  shame.  It  is  certain  that  his  subsequent  conduct 
betrayed  no  further  trace  of  the  Philip,  through  whose 
negligence  the  plan  of  Hannibal  suffered  shipwreck. 

When  Philip  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Aetolians  Macedonia 
and  Romans  in  548—9,  he  seriously  intended  to  make  a  [206-206.] 
lasting  peace  with  Rome,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  ^jl**** 
in  future  to  the  affairs  of  the  east     It  admits  of  no  doubt  Egypt 
that  he  saw  with  regret  the  rapid  subjugation  of  Carthage ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  Hannibal  hoped  for  a  second  declara- 
tion of  war  from  Macedonia,  and  that  Philip  secretly  rein- 
forced the  last  Carthaginian  army  with  mercenaries  (p.  351). 
But  the  tedious  affairs  in  which  he  had  meanwhile  involved 
himself  in  the  east,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
support,  and  especially  the  total  silence  of  the  Romans  as 
to  such  a  breach  of  the  peace  while  they  were  searching 
for  grounds  of  war,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Philip  was 
by  no  means  disposed  in  55 1  to  make  up  for  what  he  ought  208. 
to  have  done  ten  years  before. 

He  had  turned  bis  eyes  to  an  entirely  different  quarter. 
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20G.  Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt  bad  died  in  549.  Philip 
and  AntiochuB,  the  kings  of  Maoedoaia  and  Asia,  bad 
combined  against  his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child 
of  five  yeais  old,  in  order  completely  to  gratify  the  ancient 
grudge  which  the  monarchies  of  the  mainland  entertained 
towards  the  maritime  state.  The  Egyptian  state  was  to  be 
broken  up ;  Egypt  and  Cyprus  were  to  fall  to  Antiochus ; 
Cyrene,  Ionia,  and  the  Cyclades  to  Philip.  Thoroughly 
after  the  manner  of  Philip,  who  ridiculed  such  considera- 
tions, the  kings  began  the  war  not  merely  without  cause, 
but  even  without  pretext,  "just  as  the  large  fishes  devour 
the  small"  The  allies,  moreover,  had  made  their  calcula- 
tions correctly,  especially  Philip.  Egypt  had  enough  to  do 
in  defending  herself  against  the  nearer  enemy  in  Syria, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  her  possessions  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Cyclades  undefended  when  Philip  threw  himself 
upon  these  as  his  share  of  the  spoil     In  the  year  in  which 

801.  Carthage  concluded  i^eace  with  Rome  (553),  Philip  ordered 
a  fleet  equipped  by  the  towns  subject  to  him  to  take  on 
board  troops,  and  to  sail  along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  There 
Lysimachia  was  taken  from  the  Aetolian  garrison,  and 
Perinthus,  which  stood  in  the  relation  of  clientship  to 
Byzantium,  was  likewise  occupied  Thus  the  peace  was 
broken  as  respected  the  By2antines ;  and  as  respected  the 
Aetolians,  who  iiad  just  made  peace  with  Philip,  the  good 
understanding  was  at  least  disturbed.  The  crossing  to 
Asia  was  attended  with  no  difficulties,  for  Prusias  king  of 
Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with  Macedonia.  By  way  of 
recompense,  Philip  helped  him  to  subdue  the  Greek 
mercantile  cities  in  his  territory.  Chalcedon  submitted. 
Cius,  which  resisted,  was  taken  by  storm  and  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery — 
a  meaningless  barbarity,  which  annoyed  Prusias  himself 
who  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  town  uninjured, 
and  which  excited  profound  indignation  throughout  the 
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Hellenic  world.  The  Aetolians,  whose  strategns  had  com- 
manded in  Cius,  and  the  Rhodians,  whose  attempts  at 
mediation  had  been  contemptuously  and  craftily  frustrated 
by  the  king,  were  especially  offended. 

But  even  had  this  not  been  so,  the  interests  of  all  Greek  The 
commercial  cities  were  at  stake.  They  could  not  possibly  Hansa^and 
allow  the  mild  and  almost  purely  nominal  Egyptian  rule  to  Pergamus 
be  supplanted  by  the  Macedonian  despotism,  with  which  pSuip! 
urban  self-government  and  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course were  not  at  all  compatible ;  and  the  fearful  treat- 
ment of  the  Cians  showed  that  the  matter  at  stake  was  not 
the  right  of  confirming  the  charters  of  the  towns,  but  the 
life  or  death  of  one  and  all.  Lampsacus  had  already  fallen, 
and  Thasos  had  been  treated  like  Cius ;  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  Theophiliscus,  the  vigilant  strategus  of  Rhodes, 
exhorted  his  citizens  to  meet  the  common  danger  by  common 
resistance,  and  not  to  suffer  the  towns  and  islands  to  become 
one  by  one  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Rhodes  resolved  on  its 
course,  and  declared  war  against  Philip.  Byzantium  joined 
it;  as  did  also  the  aged  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  per- 
sonally and  politically  the  enemy  of  Philip.  While  the 
fleet  of  the  allies  was  mustering  on  the  Aeolian  coast, . 
Philip  directed  a  portion  of  his  fleet  to  take  Chios  and 
Samos.  With  the  other  portion  he  appeared  in  person 
before  Pergamus,  which  however  he  invested  in  vain;  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  traversing  the  level  country 
and  leaving  the  traces  of  Macedonian  valour  on  the  temi51es 
which  he  destroyed  far  and  wide.  Suddenly  he  departed 
and  re-embarked,  to  unite  with  his  squadron  which  was  at 
Samos.  But  the  Rhodo-Pergamene  fleet  followed  him, 
and  forced  him  to  accept  battle  in  the  straits  of  Chios. 
The  number  of  the  Macedonian  decked  vessels  was  smaller, 
but  the  multitude  of  their  open  boats  made  up  for  this 
inequality,  and  the  soldiers  of  Philip  fought  with  great 
courage.     But  he  was  at  length  defeated.     Almost  half  of 
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his  decked  vessels,  34  sail,  were  sunk  01  Uken;  6000 
Macedonian  sailors  and  3000  soldiers  perished,  amongst 
whom  was  the  admiral  Democrates;  3000  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  victory  cost  the  allies  no  more  than  800 
men  and  six  vessels.  But,  of  the  leaders  of  the  allies, 
Atlalus  had  been  cut  off  from  his  fleet  and  compelled  to 
let  his  own  vessel  run  aground  at  Erythrae;  and  Theo- 
philiscus  of  Rhodes,  whose  public  spirit  had  decided  the 
question  of  war  and  whose  valour  had  decided  the  battle, 
died  on  the  day  after  it  of  his  wounds.  Thus  while  the 
fleet  of  Attalus  went  home  and  the  Rhodian  fleet  remained 
temporarily  at  Chios,  Philip,  who  falsely  ascribed  the  victory 
to  himself,  was  able  to  continue  bis  voyage  and  to  turn 
towards  Samos,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Carian  towns.  On 
the  Carian  coast  the  Rhodians,  not  on  this  occasion 
supported  by  Attalus,  gave  battle  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Macedonian  fleet  under  Heraclides,  near  the  little 
island  of  Lade  in  front  of  the  port  of  Miletus.  The  victory, 
claimed  again  by  both  sides,  appears  to  have  been  this 
time  gained  by  the  Macedonians  j  for  while  the  Rhodians 
retreated  to  Myndus  and  thence  to  Cos,  the  Macedonians 
occupied  Miletus,  and  a  squadron  under  Dicaearchus  the 
Aetolian  occupied  the  Cyclades.  Philip  meanwhile  prose- 
cuted the  conquest  of  the  Rhodian  possessions  on  the 
Carian  mainland,  and  of  the  Greek  cities  :  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  attack  Ptolemy  in  person,  and  had  he  not  pre- 
ferred to  confine  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  his  own  share 
in  the  spoil,  he  would  now  have  been  able  to  think  even 
of  an  expedition  to  Egypt.  In  Caria  no  army  confronted 
the  Macedonians,  and  Philip  traversed  without  hindrance 
the  country  from  Magnesia  to  Mylasa ;  but  every  town  in 
that  country  was  a  fortress,  and  the  siege-warfare  was 
protracted  without  yielding  or  promising  any  considerable 
results.  Zeuxis  the  satrap  of  Lydia  supported  the  ally  of 
his   master   with   the   same  lukewarmness  as  Philip   had 
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manifested  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Syrian  king, 
and  the  Greek  cities  gave  their  support  only  under  the 
pressure  of  fear  or  force.  The  i^rovisioning  of  the  army 
became  daily  more  difficult ;  Philip  was  obliged  to-day  to 
plunder  those  who  but  yesterday  had  voluntarily  supplied 
his  wants,  and  then  he  had  reluctantly  to  submit  to  beg 
afresh.  Thus  the  good  season  of  the  year  gradually  drew 
to  an  end,  and  in  the  interval  the  Rhodians  had  reinforced 
their  fleet  and  had  also  been  rejoined  by  that  of  Attalus, 
so  that  they  were  decidedly  superior  at  sea.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  they  might  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  king  and 
compel  him  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  Caria,  while  the 
state  of  affairs  at  home,  particularly  the  threatened  inter- 
vention of  the  Aetolians  and  Romans,  urgently  demanded 
his  return.  *Philip  saw  the  danger;  he  left  garrisons 
amounting  together  to  3000  men,  partly  in  Myrina  to  keep 
Pergamus  in  check,  partly  in  the  petty  towns  round  Mylasa 
— lassus,  Bargylia,  Euromus  and  Pedasa — to  secure  for 
him  the  excellent  harbour  and  a  landing  place  in  Caria ; 
and,  owing  to  the  negligence  with  which  the  allies  guarded 
the  sea,  he  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  the  Thracian  coast 
with  his  fleet  and  arriving  at  home  before  the  winter  of 
553-4.  201-200. 

In  fact  a  storm  was  gathering  against  Philip  in  the  west,  Diplomatic 
which  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  the  plundering  of  lf**'TJ"' 
defenceless  Egypt.     The  Romans,  who  had  at  length  in  Rome. 
this  year  concluded  peace  on  their  own  terms  with  Carthage, 
began  to  give  serious  attention  to  these  complications  in 
the  east     It  has  often  been  affirmed,  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  west  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  east;  a  serious  consideration  will  lead  to  a  juster 
judgment     It  is  only  dull  prejudice  which  fails  to  see  that 
Rome  at  this  period  by  no  means  grasped  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Mediterranean  states,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desired 
nothing  further  than  to  have  neighbours  that  should  not 
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be  dangerous  in  Africa  and  in  Greece;  and  Macedonia 
was  not  really  dangerous  to  Rome.  Its  power  certainly 
was  Tar  from  small,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman 
senate  on\y  consented  with  reluctance  to  the  peace  oC 
806-20S.  548-9,  which  left  it  in  all  its  integrity ;  but  how  little  any 
serious  apprehensions  of  Macedonia  were  or  could  be 
entertained  in  Rome,  is  best  shown  by  the  small  number 
of  troops — who  yet  were  never  compelled  to  fight  against  a 
superior  force — with  which  Rome  carried  on  the  next  war. 
The  senate  doubtless  would  have  gladly  seen  Macedonia 
humbled;  but  that  humiliation  would  be  too  dearly 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  land  war  carried  on  in  Mace- 
donia with  Roman  troops ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  wRh- 
drawal  of  the  Aetolians,  the  senate  voluntarily  concAded 
peace  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the  s/a/us  guo.  Jit  is  therefore 
far  from  made  out,  that  the  Roman  government  concluded 
this  peace  with  the  definite  design  of  beginning  the  war  at 
a  more  convenient  season ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that,  at 
the  moment,  from  the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  state 
and  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  the  citizens  to  enter  into 
a  second  transmarine  struggle,  the  Macedonian  war  was  in 
a  high  degree  unwelcome  to  the  Romans.  But  now  it  was 
inevitable.  They  might  have  acquiesced  in  the  Macedonian 
S05.  state  as  a  neighbour,  such  as  it  stood  in  549  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  permit  it  to  acquire  the  best 
part  of  Asiatic  Greece  and  the  important  Cyrene,  to  crush 
the  neutral  commercial  states,  and  thereby  to  double  its 
power.  Further,  the  fall  of  Egypt  and  the  humiliation, 
perhaps  the  subjugation,  of  Rhodes  would  have  inflicted 
deep  wounds  on  the  trade  of  Sicily  and  Itnly^  and  could 
Rome  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  while  Italian  commerce 
with  the  east  was  made  dependent  on  the  two  great 
continental  powers?  Rome  had,  moreover,  an  obUgation 
of  honour  to  fulfil  towards  Attains  her  faithful  ally  since 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  had  to  prevent  Philip,  who 
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had  already  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  from  expelling 
him  from  his  dominions.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  Rome  to 
extend  her  protecting  arm  over  all  the  Hellenes  was  by  no 
means  an  empty  phrase :  the  citizens  of  Neapolis,  Rhegium, 
Massilia,  and  Emporiae  could  testify  that  that  protection 
was  meant  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  question  at  all  that 
at  this  time  the  Romans  stood  in  a  closer  relation  to  the 
Greeks  than  any  other  nation — one  little  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  Hellenized  Macedonians.  It  is  strange  that 
any  should  dispute  the  right  of  the  Romans  to  feel  their 
human,  as  well  as  their  Hellenic,  sympathies  revolted  at 
the  outrageous  treatment  of  the  Cians  and  Thasians.  / 

Thus  in  reality  all   political,    commercial,    and   moral  Prepara-  » 
motives  concurred  in  inducing  Rome  to   undertake   the  !J^^*^ 
second  war  against   Philip — one  of  the  most  righteous,  for  second 
which   the    city   ever    waged.      It    greatly    redounds    to  ^^^ 
the  honour  of  the  senate,    that  it  immediately   resolved  war. 
on    its   course  and   did  not  allow  itself  to  be  deterred 
from   making   the   necessary   preparations   either   by   the 
exhaustion  of  the   state  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  such 
a   declaration   of  war.     The  propraetor  Marcus  Valerius 
Laevinus  made  his  appearance  as  early  as  553  with  the  201. 
Sicilian    fleet    of  38   sail   in   the  eastern  waters.       The 
government,    however,   were  at    a    loss    to    discover    an 
ostensible  pretext  for  the  war ;  a  pretext  which  they  needed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  even  although  they  had  not 
been  far  too  sagacious  to  undervalue,  as  was  the  manner 
of  Philip,  the  importance  of  assigning  a  legitimate  ground 
for  hostilities.     The  support,  which  Philip  was  alleged  to 
have  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  peace  with 
Rome,    manifestly  could   not    be  proved.     The   Roman 
subjects,  indeed,  in  the  province  of  Illyria  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  complained  of  the  Macedonian  encroach- 
ments.    In  551  a  Roman  envoy  at  the  head  of  the  Illyrian  208. 
levy  had  driven  Philip's  troops  from  the  Illyrian  territory ; 
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uid  the  senate  had  suxotdingly  declared  to  the  Ung^ 
20&  eiiTojrs  in  552,  that  if  he  sought  war,  he  would  find  it 
sooner  than  was  agreeable  to  him.  But  these  encroach- 
ments were  simply  the  ordinary  outrages  which  Philip 
practised  towards  his  neighbours ;  a  negotiation  r^;ardii^ 
them  at  the  present  moment  would  have  led  to  his  humbling 
himself  and  ofiiering  satisfaction,  but  not  to  war.  With 
all  the  belligerent  powers  in  the  east  the  Roman  community 
was  nominally  in  friendly  relations,  and  might  have  granted 
them  aid  in  repelling  Philip's  attack.  But  Rhodes  and 
Pergamus,  which  naturally  did  not  fail  to  request  Roman 
aid,  were  formally  the  aggressors ;  and  although  Alexandrian 
ambassadors  besought  the  Roman  senate  to  undertake  the 
guardianship  of  the  boy  king,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been 
by  no  means  eager  to  invoke  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Romans,  which  would  put  an  end  to  her  difficulties  for  the 
moment,  but  would  at  the  same  time  open  up  the  eastern 
sea  to  the  great  western  power.  Aid  to  Egypt,  moreover, 
must  have  been  in  the  first  instance  rendered  in  S>Tia,  and 
would  have  entangled  Rome  simultaneously  in  a  war  with 
Asia  and  with  Macedonia  j  which  the  Romans  were  natur- 
ally the  more  desirous  to  avoid,  as  they  were  firmly  resolved 
not  to  intermeddle  at  least  in  Asiatic  affairs.  No  course 
was  left  but  to  despatch  in  the  meantime  an  embassy  to 
the  east  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining — what  was  not 
in  the  circumstances  difficult — the  sanction  of  Egypt  to 
the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ; 
secondly,  of  pacifying  king  Antiochus  by  abandoning  Syria 
to  him ;  and,  lastly,  of  accelerating  as  much  as  possible  a 
breach  with  Philip  and  promoting  a  coalition  of  the  minor 
201.  Graeco-Asiatic  states  against  him  (end  of  S53)-  At  Alex- 
andria they  had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  object ; 
the  court  had  no  choice,  and  was  obliged  gratefully  to 
receive  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  whom  the  senate  had 
despatched    as    "guardian    of  the    king"    to    uphold    his 
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interests,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  without  an  actual 
intervention.  Antiochus  did  not  break  off  his  alliance 
with  Philip,  nor  did  he  give  to  the  Romans  the  definite 
explanations  which  they  desired ;  in  other  respects,  however 
— whether  from  remissness,  or  influenced  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Romans  that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in 
Syria — he  pursued  his  schemes  in  that  direction  and  left 
things  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  spring  of  554  had  arrived,  and  the  war  200. 
had  recommenced     Philip  first  threw  himself  once  more  ^^^^^^r^^ « 

'^  me  war. 

upon  Thrace,  where  he  occupied  all  the  places  on  the 
coast,  in  particular  Maronea,  Aenus,  Elaeus,  and  Sestus ; 
he  wished  to  have  his  European  possessions  secured  against 
the  risk  of  a  Roman  landing.  He  then  attacked  Abydus 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  acquisition  of  which  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  importance  to  him,  for  the  possession 
of  Sestus  and  Abydus  would  bring  him  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  his  ally  Antiochus,  and  he  would  no  longer  need 
to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  fleet  of  the  allies  might  intercept 
him  in  crossing  to  or  from  Asia  Minor.  That  fleet  com- 
manded the  Aegean  Sea  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  weaker 
Macedonian  squadron :  Philip  confined  his  operations  by 
sea  to  maintaining  garrisons  on  three  of  the  Cydades, 
Andros,  Cythnos,  and  Paros,  and  fitting  out  privateers. 
The  Rhodians  proceeded  to  Chios,  and  thence  to  Tenedos, 
where  Attalus,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  Aegina  and 
had  spent  his  time  in  listening  to  the  declamations  of  the 
Athenians,  joined  them  with  his  squadron.  The  allies 
might  probably  have  arrived  in  time  to  help  the  Abydenes, 
who  heroically  defended  themselves ;  but  they  stirred  not, 
and  so  at  length  the  city  surrendered,  after  almost  all  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  fallen  in  the  struggle 
before  the  walls.  After  the  capitulation  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  fell  by  their  own  hand — ^the  mercy  of  the 
victor  consisted  in  allowing  the  Abydenes  a  term  of  three 
vou  II  59 
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dftjrs  to  die  voluntarily.  Here,  in  ±e  camp  before  Abydu^ 
the  Roman  emt»ssy,  which  after  the  tennination  of  its 
business  in  Syria  and  B^pt  had  visited  and  dealt  with  the 
minor  Greek  states  met  with  the  Icing,  and  submitted  the 
proposals  which  it  bad  been  charged  to  make  by  the 
senate,  viz.  that  the  king  should  wage  no  aggressive  war 
against  any  Greek  state,  should  restore  the  possessions 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Ptolemy,  and  should  consent 
to  an  arbitration  regarding  the  injury  ioBicted  on  the 
Feigamenes  and  Rhodians.  The  object  of  the  senate 
which  sought  to  provoke  the  king  to  a  formal  dedaratioo 
of  war,  was  not  gained ;  the  Roman  ambassador,  Marcus 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  obtained  from  the  king  nothing  but  the 
polite  reply  that  he  would  excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said 
because  he  was  young,  handsome,  and  a  Roman, 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  occasion  for  declaring  war, 
which  Rome  desired,  had  been  furnished  from  another 
quarter.  The  Athenians  in  their  silly  and  cruel  vanity  had 
put  to  death  two  unfortunate  Acamanians,  because  these 
had  accidentally  strayed  into  their  mysteries.  When  the 
Acamanians,  who  were  naturally  indignant,  asked  Fhihp  to 
procure  them  satisfaction,  he  could  not  refuse  the  just 
request  of  his  most  faithful  allies,  and  be  allowed  them  to 
levy  men  in  Macedonia  and,  with  these  and  their  own 
troops,  to  invade  Attica  without  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.  This,  it  is  true,  was  no  war  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term ;  and,  besides,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian 
band,  Nicanor,  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to 
retreat,  when  the  Roman  envoys,  who  were  at  Athens  at 

U  the  time,  used  threatening  language  (in  the  end  of  553). 
But  it  was  too  late.  An  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  report  the  attack  made  by  Philip  on  an  ancient 
ally  of  the  Romans ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the  senate 
received  it,  Philip  saw  clearly  what  awaited  him  j  so  that 

1.  he  at  once,  in  the  VL-ry  spring  of  554,  directed  Fhilocles, 
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his  general  in  Greece,  to  lay  waste  the  Attic  territory  and 
to  reduce  the  city  to  extremities. 

The  senate  now  had  what  they  wanted;  and  in  the  Dedan-  V 
summer  of  554  they  were  able  to  propose  to  the  comitia  a  ^^J***  f^^ 
declaration  of  war  "  on  account  of  an  attack  on  a  state  in  Rome, 
alliance  with  Rome.'}  It  was  rejected  on  the  first  occasion 
almost  unanimously:  foolish  or  evil-disposed  tribunes  of 
the  people  complained  of  the  senate,  which  would  allow  the 
citizens  no  rest ;  but  the  war  was  necessary  and,  in  strict- 
ness, was  already  begun,  so  that  the  senate  could  not 
possibly  recede.  ^  The  burgesses  were  induced  to  yield  by 
representations  and  concessions.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  concessions  were  made  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
allies.  The  garrisons  of  Gaul,  Lower  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia,  amounting  in  all  to  20,000  men,  were  exclusively 
taken  from  the  allied  contingents  that  were  in  active  service 
— quite  contrary  to  the  former  principles  of  the  Romans. 
All  the  burgess  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  that  had 
continued  under  arms  from  the  Hannibalic  war,  were 
discharged;  volunteers  alone,  it  was  alleged,  were  to  be 
enrolled  for  the  Macedonian  war,  but  they  were,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  for  the  most  part  forced  volunteers — a 
fact  which  in  the  autumn  of  555  called  forth  a  dangerous  IM. 
military  revolt  in  the  camp  of  Apollonia.  Six  legions  were 
formed  of  the  men  newly  called  out ;  of  these  two  remained 
in  Rome  and  two  in  Etruria,  and  only  two  embarked  at 
Brundisium  for  Macedonia,  led  by  the  consul  Publius 
Sulpicius  Galba. 

Thus  it  was  once  more  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
sovereign  burgess  assemblies,  with  their  shortsighted 
resolutions  dependent  often  on  mere  accident,  were  no 
longer  at  all  fitted  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and 
difhcult  relations  into  which  Rome  was  drawn  by  her 
victories;  and  that  their  mischievous  intervention  in  the 
WDrking  of  the  state  machine  led  to  dangerous  modifica- 
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ttons  of  the  measures  which  in  a  miliury  point  of  new 
were  necessary,  and  to  the  still  more  dangerous  course  of 
treating  the  Latin  allies  as  inferiors. 

The  position  of  Philip  was  very  disadvantageous.  The 
eastern  states,  which  ought  to  hare  acted  in  unison  against 
all  interference  of  Rome  and  probably  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  so  acted,  had  been  mainly  by  Philip's 
&ult  so  incensed  at  each  other,  that  they  were  aOt  inclined 
to  hinder,  or  were  inclined  even  to  promote,  the  Roman 
invasion.  Asia,  the  natural  and  most  important  ally  of 
Philip,  had  been  neglected  by  him,  and  was  moreover 
prevented  at  first  from  active  interference  by  being 
entangled  in  the  quarrel  with  Egypt  and  the  Syrian  war. 
Fg>'pt  had  an  uigent  interest  in  keeping  the  Roman  fleet 
out  of  the  eastern  waters ;  even  now  an  Egyptian  embassy 
intimated  at  Rome  very  pbinly,  that  the  court  of  Alexandria 
was  ready  to  relieve  the  Romans  from  the  trouble  of  inter- 
vention in  Attica.  But  the  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
Egypt  concluded  between  Asia  and  Macedonia  threw  that 
important  state  thoroughly  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  and 
compelled  the  cabinet  of  Alexandria  to  declare  that  it 
would  only  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  European  Greece 
with  consent  of  ihe  Romans.  The  Greek  commercial 
cities,  with  Rhodes,  Pergamus,  and  Byzantium  at  their 
head,  were  in  a  position  similar,  but  of  still  greater 
perplexity.  They  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
beyond  doubt  done  what  they  could  to  close  the  eastern 
seas  against  the  Romans ;  but  the  cruel  and  deslructive 
policy  of  conquest  pursued  by  Philip  had  driven  them  to 
an  unequal  struggle,  in  which  for  their  self-preservation 
they  were  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  implicate  the  great 
Italian  power.  In  Greece  proper  also  the  Roman  envoys, 
who  were  commissioned  to  organize  a  second  league  against 
Philip  there,  found  the  way  already  substantially  paved  for 
them  by  the  enemy.     Of  the  anti-Macedonian  party — the 
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Spartans,  Eleans,  Athenians,  and  Aetolians — Philip  might 
perhaps  have  gained  the  latter,  for  the  peace  of  548  had  206. 
made  a  deep,  and  far  from  healed,  breach  in  their  friendly 
alliance  with  Rome;  but  apart  from  the  old  differences 
which  subsisted  between  Aetolia  and  Macedonia  regarding 
the  Thessalian  towns  withdrawn  by  Macedonia  from  the 
Aetolian  confederacy — Echinus,  Larissa  Cremaste,  Phar- 
salus,  and  Thebes  in  Phthiotis — the  expulsion  of  the 
Aetolian  garrisons  from  Lysimachia  and  Cius  had  produced 
fresh  exasperation  against  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the 
Aetolians.  If  they  delayed  to  join  the  league  against  him, 
the  chief  reason  doubtless  was  the  ill-feeling  that  continued 
to  prevail  between  them  and  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  circumstance  still  more  ominous,  that  even  among 
the  Greek  states  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  Macedonia 
— the  Epirots,  Acarnanians,  Boeotians,  and  Achaeans — the 
Acamanians  and  Boeotians  alone  stood  steadfastly  by  Philip. 
With  the  Epirots  the  Roman  envoys  negotiated  not  without 
success ;  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  in  particular 
closely  attached  himself  to  Rome.  Even  among  the 
Achaeans,  Philip  had  offended  many  by  the  murder  of 
Aratus;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  thereby  paved  the 
way  for  a  more  free  development  of  the  confederacy.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Philopoemen  (502-571,  for  the  first  time  252-188. 
strategus  in  546)  it  had  reorganized  its  military  system,  re-  208. 
covered  confidence  in  itself  by  successful  conflicts  with 
Sparta,  and  no  longer  blindly  followed,  as  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  the  policy  of  Macedonia.  The  Achaean  league, 
which  had  to  expect  neither  profit  nor  immediate  injury  from 
the  thirst  of  Philip  for  aggrandizement,  alone  in  all  Hellas 
looked  at  this  war  from  an  impartial  and  national-Hellenic 
point  of  view.  It  perceived — what  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving — that  the  Hellenic  nation  was  thereby  sur- 
rendering itself  to  the  Romans  even  before  these  wishfed  or 
desired  its  surrender,  and  attempted  accordingly  to  mediate 
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between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians;  bat  it  was  too  kte. 
The  national  patriotism,  which  had  formerly  terminated  the 
federal  war  and  had  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
first  war  between  Macedonia  and  Rome,  waa  extinguished ; 
the  Achaean  mediation  remained  fniitlesi,  and  in  vain  Philip 
visited  the  cities  and  islands  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  nation 
— its  apathy  was  the  Nemesis  for  Cius  and  Abydus.  The 
Achaeans,  as  they  could  effect  no  change  and  were  not 
disposed  to  render  help  to  either  party,  remained  neutnL 
SOO.  In  the  autumn  of  554  the  consul,  FubliuaSulpidusGalba, 
^^"'  landed  with  his  two  legions  and  looo  Numidian  cavalry 
accompanied  even  by  elephants  derived  from  the  spoils  of 
Carthage,  at  Apollonia;  on  receiving  accounts  of  whidi  the 
king  returned  in  haste  from  the  Hellespont  to  Thessaly. 
But,  owing  partly  to  the  bradvanced  season,  partly  to  the 
sickness  of  the  Roman  general,  nothing  was  undertaken  by 
land  that  year  except  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  townships  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  particular  the 
Macedonian  colony  Ant ipatiia,  were  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
For  the  next  year  a  joint  attack  on  Macedonia  was  concerted 
with  the  northern  barbarians,  especially  with  Pleuratus,  the 
then  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dardani,  who 
of  course  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  favourable  opportunity. 
More  importance  attached  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  which  numbered  loo  decked  and  So  light  vessels. 
While  the  rest  of  the  ships  took  their  station  for  the  winter 
at  Corcyra,  a  division  under  Gaius  Claudius  Cento  proceeded 
to  the  Piraeeus  to  render  assistance  to  the  hard-pressed  Athe- 
nians. But,  as  Cento  found  the  Attic  territory  already 
sufficiently  protected  against  the  raids  of  the  Corinthian 
garrison  and  the  Macedonian  corsairs,  he  sailed  on  and  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  Philip  in  Greece,  where  his  magazines,  stores  of 
arms,  and  prisoners  were  kept,  and  where  the  commandant 
Sopater  was  far  from  expecting  a  Roman  attack.    The  unde- 
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fended  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  garrison  was  put  to  death ; 
the  prisoners  were  liberated  and  the  stores  were  burnt; 
unfortunately,  there  was  a  want  of  troops  to  hold  the  im- 
portant position.  On  receiving  news  of  this  invasion,  Philip 
imniediately  in  vehement  indignation  started  from  Demetrias 
in  Thessaly  for  Chalcis,  and  when  he  found  no  trace  of  the 
enemy  there  save  the  scene  of  ruin,  he  went  on  to  Athens 
to  retaliate.  But  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  city  was  a  failure, 
and  even  the  assault  was  in  vain,  greatly  as  the  king  exposed 
his  life ;  the  approach  of  Gaius  Claudius  from  the  Piraeeus, 
and  of  Attalus  from  Aegina,  compelled  him  to  depart.  Philip 
still  tarried  for  some  time  in  Greece ;  but  in  a  political  and 
in  a  military  point  of  view  his  successes  were  equally  insig- 
nificanL  In  vain  he  tried  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf;  and  eqtially  fruitless  were  his  attacks 
on  Eleusis  and  the  Piraeeus,  as  well  as  a  second  attempt  on 
Athens  itself  Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  gratify  his 
natural  exasperation  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  laying  waste 
the  country  and  destroying  the  trees  of  Academus,  and  then 
to  return  to  the  north. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  away.     With  the  spring  of  555  Attimptot 
the  proconsul  Publius  Sulpicius  broke  up  from  his  winter  J^^  f  J^ 
camp,  determined  to  conduct  his  legions  from  ApoUonia  by  invade  M«- 
the  shortest  route  into  Macedonia  proper.     This  principal  °''*°°'* 
attack  from  the  west  was  to  be  supported  by  three  subordi- 
nate attacks ;  on  the  north  by  an  invasion  of  the  Dardani 
and  Illyrians ;  on  the  east  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  allies,  which  assembled 
at  Aegina;  while  lastly  the  Athamanes,  and  the  Aetolians 
also,  if  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  share  in  the  struggle 
should  prove  successful,  were  to  advance  from  the  south. 
After  Galba  had  crossed  the  mountains  pierced  by  the 
Apsus  (now  the  Beratini5),  and  had  marched  through  the 
fertile  plain  of  Dassaretia,  he  reached  the  mountain  range 
which  separates  Illyria  from  Macedonia,  and  crossing  i^ 
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entered  the  proper  Macedonian  territory.  Philip  bad 
marched  to  meet  him;  but  in  the  extensive  and  ttiinly- 
peopled  regions  of  Macedonia  the  antagonists  for  a  tune 
sought  each  other  in  vain ;  at  length  they  met  in  the  province 
of  Lyncestis,  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain  not  &r  fixim  the 
north-western  frontier,  and  encamped  not  tooo  paces  apart 
Philip's  army,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  corps  de- 
tached to  occupy  the  northern  passes,  numbered  about 
flo,ooo  infantry  and  aooo  cavalry;  the  Roman  army  was 
nearly  as  strong.  The  Macedonians  however  had  the  great 
advantage,  that,  fighting  in  their  native  land  and  well 
acquainted  with  its  highways  and  byways,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  while  they  had 
encamped  so  dose  to  the  Romans  that  the  latter  could  not 
venture  to  disperse  for  any  extensive  foraging.  The  consul 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  king  persisted  in  declining 
it ;  and  the  combats  between  the  light  troops,  although  the 
Romans  gained  some  advantages  in  them,  produced  no 
material  alteration.  Galba  was  obliged  to  break  up  his 
camp  and  to  pitch  another  eight  miles  ofif  at  Octolophus, 
where  he  conceived  that  he  could  more  easily  procure 
supplies.  But  here  too  the  divisions  sent  out  were  destroyed 
by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians ;  the 
legions  were  obliged  to  come  to  their  help,  whereupon  the 
Macedonian  vanguard,  which  had  advanced  too  far,  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss ;  the  king  himself 
lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  and  only  saved  his  life  through 
the  magnanimous  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  troopers.  From 
this  perilous  position  the  Romans  were  liberated  through 
the  better  success  of  the  subordinate  attacks  which  Galba 
had  directed  the  allies  to  make,  or  rather  through  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Although  Philip  had 
instituted  levies  as  large  as  possible  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  had  enlisted  Roman  deserters  and  other  mercenaries, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  (over  and  above 
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the  garrisons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace)  more  than  the  army, 
with  which  in  person  he  confronted  the  consul;  and 
besides,  in  order  to  form  even  this,  he  had  been  obh'ged  to 
leave  the  northern  passes  in  the  Pelagonian  territory  unde- 
fended. For  the  protection  of  the  east  coast  he  relied 
partly  on  the  orders  which  he  had  given  for  the  laying  waste 
of  the  islands  of  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  which  might  have 
furnished  a  station  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  partly  on  the 
garrisoning  of  Thasos  and  the  coast  and  on  the  fleet  organ- 
ized at  Demetrias  under  Heraclides.  For  the  south  frontier 
he  had  been  obliged  to  reckon  solely  upon  the  more  than 
doubtful  neutrality  of  the  Aetolians.  These  now  suddenly 
joined  the  league  against  Macedonia,  and  immediately  in 
conjunction  with  the  Athamanes  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
while  simultaneously  the  Dardani  and  Illyrians  overran  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lucius 
Apustius,  departing  from  Corcyra,  appeared  in  the  eastern 
waters,  where  the  ships  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
Istrians  joined  it 

Philip,  on  learning  this,  voluntarily  abandoned  his  position 
and  retreated  in  an  easterly  direction :  whether  he  did  so 
in  order  to  repel  the  probably  unexpected  invasion  of  the 
Aetolians,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army  after  him  with  a 
view  to  its  destruction,  or  to  take  either  of  these  courses 
according  to  circumstances,  cannot  well  be  determined.  He 
managed  his  retreat  so  dexterously  that  Galba,  who  adopted 
the  rash  resolution  of  following  him,  lost  his  track,  and 
Philip  was  enabled  to  reach  by  a  flank  movement,  and  to 
occupy,  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  the  provinces  of 
Lyncestis  and  Eordaea,  with  the  view  of  awaiting  the  Romans 
and  giving  them  a  warm  reception  there.  A  battle  took 
place  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected;  but  the  long 
Macedonian  spears  proved  unserviceable  on  the  wooded  and 
uneven  ground.  The  Macedonians  were  partly  turned,  partly 
broken,  and  lost  many  men. 
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But,  although  Philip's  amiy  was  after  this  unfortunate 
action  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Romans, 
the  latter  were  themselves  afraid  to  encounter  fiirther  un- 
known dangers  in  an  impassable  and  hostile  countiy ;  and 
returned  to  Apollonia,  after  they  had  laid  waste  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia — Eordaea,  Elymaea,  and 
Oreslis.  Celetrum,  the  most  considerable  town  of  Orestis 
(now  Kastoria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  of  the  same  name), 
bad  surrendered  to  them :  it  was  the  only  Macedonian  town 
that  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans.  In  the  Illyrian  land 
Pelium,  the  city  of  the  Dassaretae,  on  the  upper  confluents 
of  the  Apsus,  was  taken  by  stonn  and  strongly  garrisoned  to 
serve  as  a  future  basis  for  a  similar  expedition. 

Philip  did  not  disturb  the  Roman  main  array  in  its 
retreat,  but  turned  by  forced  marches  against  the  Aetolians 
and  Athamanians  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  legions  were 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  king,  were  fearlessly  and 
recklessly  plundering  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneius,  defeated 
them  completely,  and  compelled  such  as  did  not  fall  to  make 
their  escape  singly  through  the  well-known  mountain  paths. 
The  effective  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  not  a  little 
diminished  by  this  defeat,  and  not  less  by  the  numerous 
enlistments  made  in  Aetolia  on  Egyptian  account.  The 
Dardani  were  chased  back  over  the  mountains  by  Athena- 
goras,  the  leader  of  Philip's  light  troops,  without  difficulty 
and  with  severe  loss.  The  Roman  fleet  also  did  not 
accomplish  much ;  it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Andros,  punished  Euboea  and  Sciathus,  and  then  made 
attempts  on  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  which  were,  however, 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Mende. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the  capture  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea,  which  was  long  delayed  by  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  The  weak  Macedonian  fleet 
under  Heraclides  remained  inactive  at  Heraclea,  and  did 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  sea  with  the 
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enemy.  The  latter  went  early  to  winter  quarters,  the 
Romans  proceeding  to  the  Piraeeus  and  Corcyra,  the 
Rhodians  and  Pergamenes  going  home. 

Philip  might  on  the  whole  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
results  of  this  campaign.  The  Roman  troops,  after  an  ex- 
tremely troublesome  campaign,  stood  in  autumn  precisely 
on  the  spot  whence  they  had  started  in  spring ;  and,  but  for 
the  well-timed  interposition  of  the  Aetolians  and  the  un- 
expected success  of  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Eordaea, 
perhaps  not  a  man  of  their  entire  force  would  have  again 
seen  the  Roman  territory.  The  fourfold  offensive  had  every- 
where failed  in  its  object,  and  not  only  did  Philip  in  autumn 
see  his  whole  dominions  cleared  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was 
able  to  make  an  attempt — which,  however,  miscarried — to 
wrest  from  the  Aetolians  the  strong  town  of  Thaumaci,  situated 
on  the  Aetolo-Thessalian  frontier  and  commanding  the  plain 
of  the  Peneius.  '  If  Antiochus,  for  whose  coming  Philip 
vainly  supplicated  the  gods,  should  unite  with  him  in  the 
next  campaign,  he  might  anticipate  great  successes.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Antiochus  was  disposed  to  do  so ; 
his  army  appeared  in  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  some  town- 
ships of  king  Attalus,  who  requested  military  protection  from 
the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  anxious  to 
urge  the  great-king  at  this  time  to  a  breach :  they  sent  envoys, 
who  in  fact  obtained  an  evacuation  of  the  dominions  of 
Attalus.  From  that  quarter  Philip  had  nothing  to  hope 
for. 

But  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  last  campaign  had  so  Philip 
raised  the  courage  or  the  arrogance  of  Philip,  that,  after  ^^^ 
having  assured   himself  afresh   of  the   neutrality   of  the  Aous. 
Achaeans  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  strong  places  and  of  the  detested  admiral 
Heraclides,  he  next  spring  (556)  assumed  the  offensive  and  1(^8. 
advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Atintanes,  with  a  view  to 
form  a  well-entrenched  camp  in  the  narrow  pass,  where  the 
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Aous  (Viosa)  winds  its  way  between  the  mountains  ACTOpna 
and  Asnaus.  Opposite  to  him  encamped  the  Roman  aimy 
reinforced  by  new  airiTals  of  troops,  and  commanded  fint 
by  the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  Publius  Villins,  and 
108.  then  from  the  summer  of  556  by  that  year's  consul,  Titos 
It-  QuinctiuB  Flamininus.  Flamininus,  a  talented  man  just 
''  thirty  yean  of  age,  belonged  to  the  younger  generation, 
who  began  to  lay  aside  the  patriotism  as  well  as  the  habits 
of  their  forefathers  and,  though  not  unmindful  of  their  lather- 
land,  were  still  more  mindful  of  themselves  and  of  Hellenism. 
A  skilful  officer  and  a  better  diplomatist,  he  was  in  many 
lespects  admirably  adapted  for  the  management  of  the 
troubled  affiiiis  of  Greece.  Yet  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if  the  choice  had 
fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies,  and  if  the 
general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man,  who  would 
neither  have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor  stung  by 
pungent  sarcasm ;  who  would  not  amidst  literary  and  artistic 
reminiscences  have  overlooked  the  pitifiil  condition  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  Hellenic  stales ;  and  who,  while  treating 
Hellas  according  to  its  deserts,  would  have  spared  the 
Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unattainable  ideals. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  immediately  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  king,  while  the  two  armies  lay  face  to  iace 
inactive.  Philip  made  proposals  of  peace ;  he  offered  to 
restore  all  his  own  conquests,  and  to  submit  to  an  equitable 
arbitration  regarding  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Greek 
cities;  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  when  he  was 
asked  to  give  up  ancient  possessions  of  Macedonia  and 
particularly  Thessaly.  For  forty  days  the  two  armies  lay 
in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Aous ;  Philip  would  not  retire, 
and  Flamininus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
should  order  an  assault,  or  leave  the  king  alone  and 
reattempt  the  expedition  of  the  previous  year.  At  length 
the  Roman  general  was  helped  out  of  his  perplexity  by  the 
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treachery  of  some  men  of  rank  among  the  Epirots — who  Philip 
were  otherwise  well  disposed  to  Macedonia — and  especially  ^^^^^fj^ 
of  Charops.     They  conducted  a  Roman  corps  of  4000  Tempe. 
infantry  and  300  cavalry  by  mountain  paths  to  the  heights 
above   the    Macedonian    camp ;    and,   when    the   consul 
attacked  the  enemy's  army  in  front,  the  advance  of  that 
Roman  division,  unexpectedly  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains commanding  the  position,  decided  the  battle.     Philip 
lost  his  camp  and  entrenchments  and  nearly  2000  men, 
and  hastily  retreated  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  the  gate  of 
Macedonia  proper.     He  gave  up  everything  which  he  had  Greece  in 
held  except  the  fortresses ;  the  Thessalian  towns,  which  he  ^f^^^'^ 
could  not   defend,  he  himself  destroyed;   Pherae  alone  Romant. 
closed  its  gates  against  him  and  thereby  escaped  destruction. 
The  Epirots,  induced   partly  by  these  successes  of  the 
Roman  arms,  partly  by  the  judicious  moderation  of  Flami- 
ninus,   were   the   first   to   secede   from    the   Macedonian 
alliance.     On  the  first  accounts  of  the  Roman  victory  the 
Athamanes  and  Aetolians  immediately  invaded  Thessaly, 
and  the  Romans  soon  followed;  the  open  country  was 
easily  overrun,  but  the  strong  towns,  which  were  friendly  to 
Macedonia  and  received  support  from  Philip,  fell  only  after 
a  brave  resistance  or  withstood  even  the  superior  foe— 
especially  Atrax  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  where  the 
phalanx  stood  in  the  breach  as  a  substitute  for  the  walL 
Except  these  Thessalian  fortresses  and  the  territory  of  the 
faithful  Acarnanians,  all  northern  Greece  was  thus  in  the 
hands  of  the  coalition. 

The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  the  main 
retained  under  the  power  of  Macedonia  by  the  fortresses  of 
Chalcis  and  Corinth,  which  maintained  communication 
with  each  other  through  the  territory  of  the  Boeotians  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Macedonians,  and  by  the  Achaean 
neutrality ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  advance  into  Macedonia 
this  year,  Flamininus  resolved  to  direct  his  land  army  and 
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fleet  in  the  first  place  against  Corinth  and  the  Achaeuu. 
The  fleet,  which  had  again  been  joined  by  the  Rbodian 
and  Fergamene  ships,  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the 
capture  and  pillage  of  two  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Buboea, 
Eretria  and  Carystus;  both  however,  as  well  as  Oreu% 
were  thereafter  abandoned,  and  reoccupied  by  Fhilocles  the 
Macedonian  commandant  of  Chalcis.  The  united  fleet 
proceeded  thence  to  Cenchreae,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth, 
to  threaten  that  strong  fortress.  On  the  other  side  FlamU 
ninus  advanced  into  Phods  and  occupied  the  country,  in 
which  Elatea  alone  sustained  a  somewhat  protracted  si^e ; 
this  district  and  Andcyra  in  particular  on  the  Corinthian 
galf,  were  chosen  as  winter  quarteisL  The  Achaeans,  who 
thus  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  Roman  legions  approaching 
and  on  the  other  the  Roman  fleet  already  on  their  own 
coast,  abandoned  their  morally  honourable,  but  politically 
untenable,  neutrality.  After  the  deputies  from  the  towns 
most  closely  attached  to  Macedonia — Dyme,  Megalopolis, 
and  Argos — had  left  the  diet,  it  resolved  to  join  the  coali- 
tion against  Philip.  Cycliades  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Macedonian  party  went  into  exile;  the  troops  of  the 
Achaeans  immediately  united  with  the  Roman  fleet  and 
hastened  to  invest  Corinth  by  land,  which  city — the  strong- 
hold of  Philip  against  the  Achaeans — had  been  guaranteed 
to  them  on  the  part  of  Rome  in  return  for  their  joining  the 
coalition.  Not  only,  however,  did  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
which  was  1300  strong  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
deserters,  defend  with  determination  the  almost  impregnable 
city,  but  Philocles  also  arrived  from  Chalcis  with  a  division 
of  1500  men,  which  not  only  relieved  Corinth  but  also 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Achaeans  and,  in  concert  with 
the  citizens  who  were  favourable  to  Macedonia,  wrested 
from  them  Argos.  But  the  recompense  of  such  devotedness 
was,  that  the  king  deUvered  over  the  faithful  Argives  to  the 
reign  of  terror  of  Nabis  of  Sparta.     Phihp  hoped,  af^  the 
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accession  of  the  Achaeans  to  the  Roman  coalition,  to  gain 
over  Nabis  who  had  hitherto  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans; 
for  his  chief  reason  for  joining  the  Roman  alliance  had 
been  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Achaeans  and  since  550  204. 
was  even  at  open  war  with  them.  But  the  affairs  of 
Philip  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  for  any  one  to  feel 
satisfaction  in  joining  his  side  now.  Nabis  indeed  accepted 
Argos  from  Philip,  but  he  betrayed  the  traitor  and  remained 
in  alliance  with  Flamininus,  who,  in  his  perplexity  at  being 
now  allied  with  two  powers  that  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  had  in  the  meantime  arranged  an  armistice  of  four 
months  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans. 

Thus  winter  came  on ;  and  Philip  once  more  availed  Vain 
himself  of  it  to  obtain  if  possible  an  equitable  peace.  At  ^^»^^^ 
a  conference  held  at  Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  gulf  the  king  peace, 
appeared  in  person,  and  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Flamininus.  With  haughty  politeness  he 
repelled  the  forward  insolence  of  the  petty  chiefs,  and  by 
marked  deference  to  the  Romans,  as  the  only  antagonists 
on  an  equality  with  him,  he  sought  to  obtain  from  them 
tolerable  terms.  Flamininus  was  sufficiently  refined  to  feel 
himself  flattered  by  the  urbanity  of  the  vanquished  prince 
towards  himself  and  his  arrogance  towards  the  allies,  whom 
the  Roman  as  well  as  the  king  had  learned  to  despise; 
but  his  powers  were  not  ample  enough  to  meet  the  king's 
wishes.  He  granted  him  a  two  months'  armistice  in  return 
for  the  evacuation  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  and  referred  him, 
as  to  the  main  matter,  to  his  government.  The  Roman 
senate  had  long  been  at  one  in  the  opinion  that  Macedonia 
must  give  up  all  her  possessions  abroad  ;  accordingly,  when 
the  ambassadors  of  Philip  appeared  in  Rome,  they  were 
simply  asked  whether  they  had  full  powers  to  renounce  all 
Greece  and  in  particular  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias, 
and  when  they  said  that  they  had  not,  the  negotiations  were 
immediately  broken  off,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  war 
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should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour.  With  the  help  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  the  senate  succeeded  in  preventing 
a  change  in  the  chief  command — which  had  often  proved 
80  injurious — and  in  prolonging  the  command  of  Flami- 
ninus ;  he  obtained  considerable  reinforcements,  and  the  tvo 
former  comraanders-tn-chie^  Publius  Galba  and  Publius 
Villius,  were  instructed  to  place  themselves  at  bis  disposaL 
Philip  resolved  once  more  to  risk  a  pitched  battle.  To 
secure  Greece,  where  all  the  states  except  the  Acamanians 
and  Boeotians  were  now  in  arms  against  him,  the  garrison 
of  Corinth  vas  augmented  to  6000  men,  while  he  himself, 
straining  the  last  energies  of  exhausted  Macedonia  and 
enrolling  children  and  old  men  in  the  ranlcs  of  the  phalanx, 
brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  about  36,000  men,  of 
whom  16,000  were  Macedonian /Aa/<iw^V«. 
IffT  Thus  the  fourth  campaign,  that  of  557,  began.  Flamini- 
prucMdsto  ""^  despatched  a  part  of  the  fleet  against  the  Acarnanians, 
ThEualy.  who  were  besieged  in  Leucas  ;  in  Greece  proper  he  became 
by  stratagem  master  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Boeotians  were  compelled  to 
join  at  least  nominally  the  alliance  against  Macedonia. 
Content  with  having  thus  interrupted  the  communication 
between  Corinth  and  Chalcis,  he  proceeded  to  the  north, 
where  alone  a  decisive  blow  could  be  struck.  The  great 
ditHculties  of  provisioning  the  army  in  a  hostile  and  for  the 
most  part  desolate  country,  which  had  often  hampered  its 
operations,  were  now  to  be  obviated  by  the  fleet  accompany- 
ing the  army  along  the  coast  and  carrying  after  it  supplies 
sent  from  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  decisive  blow 
came,  however,  earlier  than  Flamininus  had  hoped.  Philip, 
impatient  and  confident  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  to 
await  the  enemy  on  the  Macedonian  frontier :  after  assem- 
bling his  army  at  Dium,  he  advanced  through  the  pass  of 
Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  encountered  the  army  of  the 
enemy  advancing  to  meet  him  in  the  district  of  Scotussa. 
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The  Macedonian  and  Roman  armies — the  latter  of  Battle  of 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  contingents  of  the  Apolloni-  phaiae^^ 
ates  and  the  Athamanes,  by  the  Cretans  sent  by  Nabis,  and 
especially  by  a  strong  band  of  Aetolians — contained  nearly 
equal  numbers  of  combatants,  each  about  26,000  men ; 
the  Romans,  however,  had  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  In 
front  of  Scotussa,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Karadagh,  during 
a  gloomy  day  of  rain,  the  Roman  vanguard  unexpectedly 
encountered  that  of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  a  high  and 
steep  hill  named  Cynoscephalae,  that  lay  between  the  two 
camps.  Driven  back  into  the  plain,  the  Romans  were 
reinforced  from  the  camp  by  the  light  troops  and  the 
excellent  corps  of  Aetolian  cavalry,  and  now  in  turn  forced 
the  Macedonian  vanguard  back  upon  and  over  the  height 
But  here  the  Macedonians  again  found  support  in  their 
whole  cavalry  and  the  larger  portion  of  their  light  infantry ; 
the  Romans,  who  had  ventured  forward  imprudently,  were 
pursued  with  great  loss  almost  to  their  camp,  and  would 
have  wholly  taken  to  flight,  had  not  the  Aetolian  horsemen 
prolonged  the  combat  in  the  plain  until  Flamininus  brought 
up  his  rapidly -arranged  legions.  The  king  yielded  to  the 
impetuous  cry  of  his  victorious  troops  demanding  the 
continuance  of  the  conflict,  and  hastily  drew  up  his  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  for  the  battle,  which  neither  general  nor 
soldiers  had  expected  on  that  day.  It  was  important  to 
occupy  the  hill,  which  for  the  moment  was  quite  denuded 
of  troops.  The  right  wing  of  the  phalanx,  led  by  the  king 
in  person,  arrived  early  enough  to  form  without  trouble  in 
battle  order  on  the  height ;  the  left  had  not  yet  come  up, 
when  the  light  troops  of  the  Macedonians,  put  to  flight  by 
the  legions,  rushed  up  the  hill.  Philip  quickly  pushed  the 
crowd  of  fugitives  past  the  phalanx  into  the  middle  division, 
and,  without  waiting  till  Nicanor  had  arrived  on  the  left 
wing  with  the  other  half  of  the  phalanx  which  followed 
more  slowly,  he  ordered  the  right  phalanx  to  couch  their 
vou  II  60 
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Spears  and  to  charge  down  the  hill  on  the  l^on^  and  tfte 
rearranged  light  infantry  simultaneously  to  turn  them  and 
foil  upon  them  in  flank.  The  attack  of  the  phalan^ 
irresistible  on  so  favourable  ground,  shattered  the  Roman 
infontry,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  completely 
beaten.  Nicanor  on  the  otha  wing,  when  he  saw  the  king 
give  the  attack,  ordered  the  other  half  of  the  phalanx  to 
advance  in  all  haste ;  by  this  movement  it  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  while  the  first  ranks  were  already  rapidly 
following  the  victorious  right  wing  down  the  hilt,  and  were 
still  more  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  the  last  files  were  just  gaining  the  height.  The 
i^ht  wing  of  the  Romans  under  these  circumstances  soon 
overcame  the  enemy's  left ;  the  elephants  alone,  stationed 
upon  this  wing,  annihilated  the  broken  Macedonian  ranks. 
While  a  fearful  slaughter  was  taking  place  at  this  point,  a 
resolute  Roman  officer  collected  twenty  companies,  and 
with  these  threw  himself  on  the  victorious  Macedonian 
wing,  which  had  advanced  so  far  in  pursuit  of  the  Roman 
left  that  the  Roman  right  came  to  be  in  its  rear.  Against 
an  attack  from  behind  the  phalanx  was  defenceless^  and 
this  movement  ended  the  battle.  From  the  complete 
breaking  up  of  the  two  phalanxes  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  Macedonian  loss  amounted  to  13,000,  partly  prisoners, 
partly  fallen — but  chiefly  the  latter,  because  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Macedonian  sign  of 
surrender,  the  raising  of  the  sarissae.  The  loss  of  the 
victors  was  slight.  Philip  escaped  to  Larissa,  and,  after 
burning  all  his  papers  that  nobody  might  be  compromised, 
evacuated  Thessaly  and  returned  home. 

Simultaneously  with  this  great  defeat,  the  Macedonians 
suffered  other  discomfitures  at  all  the  points  which  they  still 
occupied  ;  in  Caria  the  Rliodian  mercenaries  defeated  the 
Macedonian  corps  stationed  there  and  compelled  it  to  shut 
itself   up   in   Stralonicea;    the    Corinthian   garrison   was 
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defeated  by  Nicostratus  and  his  Achaeans  with  severe  loss, 
and  Leucas  in  Acamania  was  taken  by  assault  after  a 
heroic  resistance.  Philip  was  completely  vanquished ;  his 
last  allies,  the  Acamanians,  yielded  on  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  dictate  Preiimi 
peace ;  they  used  their  power  without  abusing  it  The  em-  ^^^ 
pire  of  Alexander  might  be  annihilated ;  at  a  conference  of 
the  allies  this  desire  was  expressly  put  forward  by  the 
Aetolians.  But  what  else  would  this  mean,  than  to 
demolish  the  rampart  protecting  Hellenic  culture  from  the 
Thracians  and  Celts?  Already  during  the  war  just  ended 
the  flourishing  Lysimachia  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Thracians — a  serious  warning 
for  the  future.  Flamininus,  who  had  clearly  perceived  the 
bitter  animosities  subsisting  among  the  Greek  states,  could 
never  consent  that  the  great  Roman  power  should  be  the 
executioner  for  the  grudges  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy, 
even  if  his  Hellenic  sympathies  had  not  been  as  much  won 
by  the  polished  and  chivalrous  king  as  his  Roman  national 
feeling  was  offended  by  the  boastings  of  the  Aetolians,  the 
"victors  of  Cynoscephalae,"  as  they  called  themselves. 
He  replied  to  the  Aetolians  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished,  and  that,  besides,  they 
were  their  own  masters  and  were  at  liberty  to  put  an  end  to 
Macedonia,  if  they  could.  The  king  was  treated  with  all 
possible  deference,  and,  on  his  declaring  himself  ready  now 
to  entertain  the  demands  formerly  made,  an  armistice  for  a 
considerable  term  was  agreed  to  by  Flamininus  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  the  furnishing  of  host- 
ages, among  whom  was  the  king's  son  Demetrius, — an 
armistice  which  Philip  greatly  needed  in  order  to  expel  the 
Dardani  out  of  Macedonia. 

The  final  regulation  of  the  complicated  affairs  of  Greece  Peace  with 

MaoC' 
donia. 


V 


was  entrusted  by  the  senate  to  a  commission  of  ten  persons,  ^^^ 
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the  head  and  soul  of  which  was  Flamioinua.  Philip  obtained 
from  it  terms  similar  to  those  laid  down  for  Carthage.  He 
lost  aU  his  foreign  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace, 
Greece^  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea ;  while  be  re- 
tained Macedonia  proper  undiminished,  with  the  exception 
of  some  unimpoiAi^t  tracts  on  the  frontier  and  the  prorince 
of  Orestis,  wbicb'  was  declared  free — a  stipulation  which 
PhiUp  felt  very  keenly,  but  which  the  Romans  could  not 
avoid  prescribing  for  with  his  character  it  was  impossible 
to  leave  him  free  to  dispose  of  subjects  who  had  once 
revolted  from  their  allegiance;  Macedonia  waa  further 
bound  not  to  conclude  any  fore^  fliiiatw«  without  the 
[vevious  knowledge  of  Rome,  and  not  to  send  garrisons 
abroad  ;  she  was  bound,  moreover,  not  to  make  war  out  of 
Macedonia  against  civilized  states  or  against  any  allies  of 
Rome  at  all ;  and  she  was  not  to  maintain  any  army  exceed- 
ing 5000  men,  any  elephants,  <^  more  than  five  decked 
ships — the  rest  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans.  Lastly, 
Philip  entered  into  symmachy  with  the  Romans,  which 
obliged  him  to  send  a  contingent  when  requested;  indeed, 
Macedonian  troops  immediately  afterwards  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  legions.  Moreover,  he  paid  a  contribution  of 
tooo  talents  (;£ 2  44,000). 

After  Macedonia  had  thus  been  reduced  to  complete 
political  nullity  and  was  left  in  possession  of  only  as  much 
power  as  was  needful  to  guard  the  frontier  of  Hollas  against 
the  barbarians,  steps  were  taken  to  dispose  of  the  possessions 
ceded  by  the  king.  The  Romans,  who  just  at  that  time 
were  learning  by  experience  in  Spain  that  transmarine 
provinces  were  a  very  dubious  gain,  and  who  had  by  no 
means  begun  the  war  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  took  none  of  the  spoil  for  themselves,  and  thus 
compelled  their  allies  also  to  moderation.  They  resolved 
to  declare  all  the  stntes  of  Greece,  which  had  previously 
been  under  Philip,  free ;  and  Flaminiiius  was  commissioned 
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to  read  the  decree  to  that  effect  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  the  Isthmian  games  (558).  Thoughtful  men  doubtltss  196. 
might  ask  whether  freedom  was  a  blessing  capable  of  being 
thus  bestowed,  and  what  was  the  value  of  freedom  to  a 
nation  apart  from  union  and  unity ;  but  the  rejoicing  was 
great  and  sincere,  as  the  intention  of  the  senate  was  sincere 
in  conferring  the  freedom.' 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  were,  the  Illyrian  Scodra. 
provinces  eastward  of  Epidamnus,  which  fell  to  Pleuratus 
the  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  rendered  that  state  of  robbers  and 
pirates,  which  a  century  before  had  been  humbled  by  the 
Romans  (p.  218),  once  more  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  petty  principalities  in  those  regions;  some  townships 
in  western  Thessaly,  which  Amynander  had  occupied  and 
was  allowed  to  retain ;  and  the  three   islands  of  Paros, 
Scyros,  and  Imbros,  which  were  presented  to  Athens  in 
return  for  her  many  hardships  and  her  still  more  numerous 
addresses   of  thanks  and  courtesies  of  all   sorts.      The 
Rhodians,  of  course,  retained  their  Carian  possessions,  and 
the  Pergamenes  retained  Aegina.      The  remaining  allies 
were   only   indirectly  rewarded   by  the  accession   of  the 
newly -liberated   dties  to  the  several  confederacies.     The  Tha 
Achaeans  were  the  best  treated,  although  they  were  the  ]ea_„e 
latest    in  joining  the  coalition  against  Philip  ;  apparently  ™i»rged. 
for  the  honourable  reason,  that  this  federation  was  the  best 
organized  and   most  respectable  of  all  the  Greek  states. 
All  the  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  on 
the  Isthmus,  and  consequently  Coriiuh  in  particular,  were 
incorporated  with  their  league.     With  the  Aetolians  on  the  The 
otlier  hand  the  Romans  used  little  ceremony ;  they  were    ^^ 
allowed  to  receive  the  towns  of  Phocis  and  Locris  into 
their  symmachy,  but  their  attempts  to  extend  it  also  to 

'  Then  ua  uOl  extant  gold  Malen.  wllh  ihe  head  of  Flunininus  and  the 
inKription  "  T.  Qu\net^<iu!\,"  struck  in  Greece  undo-  the  gomtuiMnt  of 
iheliberuorof  the  HdlaikM.     Tbetxeef  (tM  Latin  Ungnage  ti  a  ligDifl- 
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Acamania  and  Thessaly  were  in  pait  decidedly  refected,  in 
part  postponed,  and  the  Thessalian  dtiea  were  organised 
into  four  small  independent  confederacies.  Hie  Rfaodtan 
city-league  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  liberation  of  Thasoa, 
LemnoB,  and  the  towns  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Hinw. 
War  The  regulation  of  the  affain  of  the  Greek  itatei,  aa 

^1^!^^  respected  both  their  mutual  reUtioni  and  their  internal 
Sputa.  condition,  was  attended  with  difficulty.  The  most  iiiigent 
matter  was  the  war  which  had  been  carried  on  between 
S04.  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans  since  550,  in  which  the  dutyot 
mediating  necessarily  fell  to  the  Romans.  But  after  various 
attempu  to  induce  Nabis  to  yield,  and  particularly  to  give 
up  the  d^  of  Argos  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  which 
Philip  had  surrendered  to  him,  no  course  at  last  was  left  to 
Flamininus  but  to  have  war  declared  against  the  obstinate 
petty  robber-chieftain,  who  reckoned  on  the  well-known 
grudge  of  the  Aetolians  against  the  Romans  and  on  the 
advance  of  Antiochus  into  Europe,  and  pertinaciously 
refused  to  restore  Argos.  War  was  declared,  accordingly, 
by  all  the  Hellenes  at  a  great  diet  in  Corinth,  and  Flami- 
ninus advanced  into  the  Peloponnesus  accompanied  by  the 
fleet  and  the  Romano-allied  army,  which  included  a  con- 
tingent sent  by  Philip  and  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian 
emigrants  under  Agesipolis,  the  Intimate  king  of  Sparta 
19ti.  (559)-  In  order  to  crush  his  antagonist  immediately  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  no  less  than  50,000 
men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and,  the  other  towns  being 
disregarded,  the  capital  itself  was  at  once  invested;  but  the 
desired  result  was  not  attained.  Nabts  had  sent  into  the 
field  a  considerable  army  amounting  to  r5,ooo  men,  of 
whom  5000  were  mercenaries,  and  he  had  confirmed  his 
rule  afresh  by  a  complete  reign  of  terror — by  the  execution 
tH  mastt  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom 
he  suspected.  Even  when  he  himself  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  Roman  army  and  fleet  resolved  to  yield 
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and  to  accept  the  comparatively  favourable  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  Flamininus,  **  the  people,"  that  is  to  say  the 
gang  of  robbers  whom  Nabis  had  domiciled  in  Sparta,  not 
without  reason  apprehensive  of  a  reckoning  after  the  victory, 
and  deceived  by  an  accompaniment  of  lies  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  peace  and  as  to  the  advance  of  the  Aetoli- 
ans  and  Asiatics,  rejected  the  peace  offered  by  the  Roman 
general,  so  that  the  struggle  began  anew.  A  battle  took 
place  in  front  of  the  walls  and  an  assault  was  made  upon 
them ;  they  were  already  scaled  by  the  Romans,  when  the 
setting  on  fire  of  the  captured  streets  compelled  the  assail- 
ants to  retire. 

At  last  the  obstinate  resistance  came  to  an  end.  Sparta  Settlement 
retained  its  independence  and  was  neither  compelled  to  ^gaST^^" 
receive  back  the  emigrants  nor  to  join  the  Achaean  league ; 
even  the  existing  monarchical  constitution,  and  Nabis 
himself,  were  left  intact  On  the  other  hand  Nabis  had  to 
cede  his  foreign  possessions,  Argos,  Messene,  the  Cretan 
cities,  and  the  whole  coast  besides;  to  bind  himself 
neither  to  conclude  foreign  alliances,  nor  to  wage  war,  nor 
to  keep  any  other  vessels  than  two  open  boats ;  and  lastly 
to  disgorge  all  his  plunder,  to  give  to  the  Romans  hostages, 
and  to  pay  to  them  a  war-contribution.  The  towns  on  the 
Laconian  coast  were  given  to  the  Spartan  emigrants,  and 
this  new  community,  who  named  themselves  the  "free 
Laconians"  in  contrast  to  the  monarchically  governed 
Spartans,  were  directed  to  enter  the  Achaean  league.  The 
emigrants  did  not  receive  back  their  property,  as  the 
district  assigned  to  them  was  regarded  as  a  compensation 
for  it ;  it  was  stipulated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  wives 
and  children  should  not  be  detained  in  Si)arta  against  their 
will.  The  Achaeans,  although  by  this  arrangement  they 
gained  the  accession  of  the  free  Laconians  as  well  as  Argos, 
were  yet  far  from  content;  they  had  expected  that  the 
dreaded  and  hated  Nabis  would  be  superseded,  that  the 
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cmigraRta  would  be  brought  back,  and  that  the  Achaean 
syromachy  would  be  extended  to  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 
Unprejudiced  persons,  however,  will  not  (ail  to  see  that 
Flamininus  managed  these  difficult  affaira  as  fairly  and  justly 
as  it  was  possible  to  manage  them  where  two  political 
parties,  both  chai^eable  with  unfairness  and  injustice, 
stood  opposed  to  each  other.  With  the  old  and  deep 
hostility  subsisting  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans, 
the  incorporation  of  Sparta  into  the  Achaean  league  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  subjecting  Sparta  to  the  Achaeans, 
a  course  no  less  contrary  to  equity  than  to  prudence. 
The  restitution  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  a  government  that  had  been  set  aside  for  twenty 
years,  would  only  have  substituted  one  reign  of  tenor  for 
another;  the  expedient  adopted  by  Flamininus  was  the 
right  one,  just  because  it  failed  to  satisfy  either  of  the 
extreme  parties.  At  length  thorough  provision  appeared 
to  be  made  that  the  Spartan  system  of  robbery  by  sea  and 
land  should  cease,  and  that  the  government  there,  such  as 
it  was,  should  prove  troublesome  only  to  its  own  subjects. 
It  is  possible  that  Flamininus,  who  knew  Nabis  and  could 
not  but  be  aware  how  desirable  it  was  that  he  should 
personally  be  superseded,  omitted  to  take  such  a  step  from 
the  mere  desire  to  have  done  with  the  matter  and  not  to 
mar  the  clear  impression  of  his  successes  by  complications 
that  might  be  prolonged  beyond  all  calculation ;  it  Is 
possible,  moreover,  that  he  sought  to  preserve  Sparta  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Achaean  confederacy  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  But  the  former  objection  relates  to  a 
point  of  secondary  importance ;  and  as  to  the  latter  view, 
it  is  far  from  probable  that  the  Romans  condescended  to 
fear  the  Achaeans. 

Fence  was  thus  established,  externally  at  least,  among 
the  |ietty  Greek  states.  But  the  internal  condition  of  the 
several  communities   also   furnished   employment   to   the 
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Roman  arbiter.  The  Boeotians  openly  displayed  their 
Macedonian  tendencies,  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Macedonians  from  Greece ;  after  Ramininus  had  at  their 
request  allowed  their  countrymen  who  were  in  the  service 
of  Philip  to  return  home,  Brachyllas,  the  most  decided 
partisan  of  Macedonia,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  Flamininus  was  otherwise 
irritated  in  every  way.  He  bore  it  with  unparalleled 
patience;  but  (he  Boeotians  friendly  to  Rome,  who  knew 
what  awaited  them  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
determined  to  put  Brachyllas  to  death,  and  Flamininus, 
whose  permission  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask,  at  least 
did  not  forbid  them.  Brachyllas  was  accordingly  killed ; 
upon  which  the  Boeotians  were  not  only  content  with 
prosecuting  the  murderers,  but  lay  in  wait  for  the  Roman 
soldiers  passing  singly  or  in  small  parties  through  their 
territories,  and  killed  about  500  of  them.  This  was  too 
much  to  be  endured ;  Flamininus  imposed  on  them  a  line 
of  a  talent  for  every  soldier ;  and  when  they  did  not  pay  it, 
he  collected  the  nearest  troops  and  besieged  Coronea 
(558).  Now  they  betook  themselves  to  entreaty;  Flamini-  II 
nus  in  reality  desisted  on  the  intercession  of  the  Achaeans 
and  Athenians,  exacting  but  a  very  moderate  fine  from 
those  who  were  guilty;  and  although  the  Macedonian 
party  remained  continuously  at  the  helm  in  the  petty 
province,  the  Romans  met  their  puerile  opposition  simply 
with  the  forbearance  of  superior  power.  In  the  rest  of 
Greece  Flamininus  contented  himself  with  exerting  his 
influence,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  violence,  over 
the  internal  affairs  especially  of  the  newly-freed  com- 
munities ;  with  placing  the  council  and  the  courts  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  bringing  the  anti* 
Macedonian  party  to  the  helm;  and  with  attaching  as 
much  as  possible  the  civic  commonwealths  to  the  Roman 
interest,  by  adding  evetything,  which  in  each  commuiiity 
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should  have  fallen  by  martial  law  to  the  Romany  to  the 
common  property  of  the  city  concerned  The  work  wia 
iBi.  finished  in  the  spring  of  560;  Flamininus  once  more 
assembled  the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  communities  at 
Corinth,  exhorted  them  to  a  rational  and  moderate  use  o( 
the  freedom  conferred  on  them,  and  requested  as  the  only 
return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Romans,  that  they  would 
within  thirty  days  send  to  him  the  Italian  captives  who 
had  been  sold  into  Greece  during  the  Hannibalic  war. 
Then  he  evacuated  the  last  fortresses  in  which  Roman 
garrisons  were  still  stationed,  Demetrias,  Chalcis  along 
with  the  smaller  forts  dependent  upon  it  in  Euboea,  and 
AcrocoHnthus — thus  practically  giving  the  lie  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Aetolians  that  Rome  had  inherited  from 
Philip  the  "fetters"  of  Greece — and  departed  homeward 
with  all  the  Roman  troops  and  the  liberated  captives. 
ilU-  It    is   only    contemptible    disingenuousness   or    weakly 

sentimentality,  which  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Romans 
were  entirely  in  earnest  with  the  liberation  of  Greece  j  and 
the  reason  why  the  plan  so  nobly  projected  resulted  in  so 
sorry  a  structure,  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  complete 
moral  and  ])olitical  disorganization  of  the  Hellenic  nation. 
It  was  no  small  mailer,  that  a  mighty  nation  should  have 
suddenly  with  its  powerful  arm  brought  the  land,  which  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  its  primitive  home  and 
as  the  shrine  of  its  intellectual  and  higher  interests,  into 
the  possession  of  full  freedom,  and  should  have  conferred 
on  every  community  in  it  deliverance  from  foreign  taxation 
and  foreign  garrisons  and  the  unlimited  right  of  self- 
government  ;  it  is  mere  paltriness  that  sees  in  this  nothing 
save  political  calculation.  Political  calculation  made  the 
liberation  of  Greece  a  possibility  for  the  Romans ;  it  was 
converted  into  a  reality  by  the  Hellenic  sympathies  that 
were  at  that  time  indescribably  powerful  in  Rome,  and 
above  all  in  Flamininus  himself.     If  the  Romans  are  liable 
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to  any  reproach,  it  is  that  all  of  them,  and  in  particular 
Flamininus  who  overcame  the  well-founded  scruples  of  the 
senate,  were  hindered  by  the  magic  charm  of  the  Hellenic 
name  from  perceiving  in  all  its  extent  the  wretched 
character  of  the  Greek  states  of  that  period,  and  so 
allowed  yet  further  freedom  for  the  doings  of  communities 
which,  owing  to  the  impotent  antipathies  that  prevailed 
alike  in  their  internal  and  their  mutual  relations,  knew 
neither  how  to  act  nor  how  to  keep  quiet  As  things 
stood,  it  was  really  necessary  at  once  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  freedom,  equally  pitiful  and  pernicious,  by  means 
of  a  superior  power  permanently  present  on  the  spot; 
the  feeble  policy  of  sentiment,  with  all  its  apparent 
humanity,  was  far  more  cruel  than  the  sternest  occupation 
would  have  been.  In  Boeotia  for  instance  Rome  had,  if 
not  to  instigate,  at  least  to  permit,  a  political  murder, 
because  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Greece  and,  consequently,  could  not  prevent  the 
Greeks  friendly  to  Rome  from  seeking  their  remedy  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  country.  But  Rome  herself  also 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  this  indecision.  The  war  with 
Antiochus  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  political 
blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
dangerous  but  tor  the  military  blunder  of  withdrawing  the 
garrisons  from  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  European 
frontier.  History  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — for  an 
impotent  craving  after  freedom,  as  well  as  for  an  injudicious 
generosity. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  ANTIOCHUS  OF  ASIA. 


CHAPTER  IX  ^-- 

THK  WAK   WITH   AMTIOCHUS  OF  ASIA 

Andodni  IiT  the  kingdom  of  Asia  the  diadem  Of  the  Seleucidae  had 
"^^'S.  l>een  worn  since  S3I  by  king  Antiochus  the  Third,  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  He  had,  like 
Philip,  begun  to  reign  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  dis- 
played sufficient  energy  and  enterprise,  especially  in  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  east,  to  warrant  his  being  without  too  ludi- 
crous impropriety  addressed  in  courtly  style  as  "  the  Great." 
He  had  succeeded — more,  however,  through  the  negligence 
of  his  opponents  and  of  the  Egyptian  Philopator  in  particular, 
than  through  any  ability  of  his  own^in  restoring  in  some 
degree  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  reuniting  with 
his  crown  first  the  eastern  satrapies  of  Media  and  Parthyene, 
and  then  the  separate  siat^  vlhich  Achaeus  had  founded  on 
this  side  of  the  Taurus  iti-A^ia  Minor.  A  first  attempt  to 
wrest  from  the  Egyptians'"  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  loss  of 
which  he  sorely  fvU,  had,  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake,  met  with  a  WoOd^  repulse  from  Philopatoi 
at  Raphia;  and  Antiochils  had  taken  good  care  not  to 
resume  the  contest  with  Egypt,  so  long  as  a  man — even 
though  he  were  but  an  indolent  one — occupied  the  Egyptian 
*"'■  throne.  But,  after  Philopator's  death  (549),  the  right 
moment  for  crushing  Egypt  appeared  to  have  arrived  ;  with 
that  view  Antiochus  entered  into  concert  with  Philip^  and 
had  thrown  himself  upon  Coele-Syria,  while  Philip  attacked 
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the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  When  the  Romans  interposed  in 
that  quarter,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  Antiochus  would 
make  common  cause  with  Philip  against  them — the  course 
suggested  by  the  position  of  affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty 
of  alliance.  But,  not  far-seeing  enough  to  repel  at  once 
with  all  his  energy  any  interference  whatever  by  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  the  east,  Antiochus  thought  that  his  best 
course  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  subjugation  of  Philip  by 
the  Romans  (which  might  easily  be  foreseen),  in  order  to 
secure  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  he  had  previously  been 
willing  to  share  with  Philip,  for  himself  alone.  Notwith- 
standing the  close  relations  of  Rome  with  the  court  of 
Alexandria  and  her  royal  ward,  the  senate  by  no  means 
intended  to  be  in  reality,  what  it  was  in  name,  his 
"  protector ; "  firmly  resolved  to  give  itself  no  concern  about 
Asiatic  affairs  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  to 
limit  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Hellespont,  it  allowed  the  great-king  to 
take  his  course.  He  himself  was  not  probably  in  earnest 
with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  proper — which  was  more  easily 
talked  of  than  achieved — but  he  contemplated  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  foreign  possessions  of  Egypt  one  after  another, 
and  at  once  attacked  those  in  Cilicia  as  well  as  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  great  victory,  which  he  gained  in  556  over  198. 
the  Egyptian  general  Scopas  at  Mount  Panium  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  gave  him  complete  posses- 
sion of  that  region  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt  proper, 
but  so  alarmed  the  Egyptian  guardians  of  the  young  king 
that,  to  prevent  Antiochus  from  invading  Egypt,  they  sub- 
mitted to  a  peace  and  sealed  it  by  the  betrothal  of  their 
ward  to  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antiochus.  When  he 
had  thus  achieved  his  first  object,  he  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  of  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  with  a 
strong  fleet  of  100  decked  and  100  open  vessels  to  Asia 
Minor,  to  take  possession  of  the  districts  that  formerly 
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bdonged  to  Egypt  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Aa 
Minor — probably  the  Egyptian  government  had  ceded  th« 
districts,  wliicEi  were  de  Jaeto  in  the  hands  of  Piiilip,  Ki 
Antiochns  under  the  peace,  and  had  renounced  all  that 
foreign  pomeasions  in  his  favour — and  to  recover  the  Greeks 
of  Auk  Minor  generally  for  his  empire.  At  the  same  time 
K  strong  Syrian  land-army  assembled  in  Sardes. 
oldn  This  enterprise  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Ronum, 
!_  who  Grom  the  first  had  laid  it  down  as  a  condition  for  Philip 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Asia  Minor  and 
should  leave  to  the  Rhodians  and  Pergainenes  their  terrinwy 
Uid  to  the  free  cities  their  former  constitution  unimpaired, 
■nd  who  bad  now  to  look  on  while  Antiochus  toolc  posses- 
non  of  diem  in  Philip's  place.  Attalus  and  the  Khodians 
found  diemselves  now  directly  threatened  by  Antiochtts 
with  precisely  ttie  same  danger  a*  bad  dtnen  tteei  a  tarn 
years  before  into  the  war  with  Philip ;  and  thej  oataiaBy 
sought  to  involve  the  Romans  in  this  war  as  well  as  in  that 
MBS.  which  had  just  terminated.  Already  in  555—6  Attains  bad 
requested  from  the  Romans  military  aid  against  Antiochn^ 
who  had  occupied  his  territory  while  the  troops  of  Attalus 
were  employed  in  the  Roman  war.  The  more  enogetic 
Rhodians  even  declared  to  king  Antiochus,  iriien  in  the 
197.  spring  of  557  his  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  they  would  r^ard  its  passing  beyond  the  Cheltdontan 
islands  (off  the  Lydan  coast)  as  a  declaration  of  war;  and, 
when  Antiochus  did  not  regard  the  threat,  they,  emboldened 
t^  the  accounts  that  had  just  arrived  of  the  battle  at 
Cynoscephalae,  had  immediately  begun  the  war  and  bad 
actually  protected  from  the  king  the  most  important  of  the 
Carian  cities,  Caunus,  HalicamassUs,  and  Myndus,  and  the 
island  of  Samos.  Most  of  the  half-free  cities  had  submitted 
to  Antiochus,  but  some  of  them,  more  especially  the 
important  cities  of  Smyrna,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Lamp- 
sncus,  had,  on  learning  the  discomfiture  of  Philip,  likewise 
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taken  courage  to  resist  the  Syrian;  and  iheir  urgent 
entreaties  were  combined  with  those  of  the  Rhodians. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Anttochus,  so  far  as  he  was 
at  all  capable  of  forming  a  resolution  and  adhering  to  it, 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  attach  to  his 
empire  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia,  but  also  to  make 
conquests  on  his  own  behalf  in  Europe  and,  if  not  to  seek 
on  that  account  a  war  with  Rome,  at  any  rate  to  rbk  it 
The  Romans  had  thus  every  reason  to  comply  with  that 
request  of  their  allies,  and  to  interfere  directly  in  Asia; 
but  they  showed  little  inclination  to  do  so.  They  not  only 
delayed  as  long  as  the  Macedonian  war  lasted,  and  gave  to 
Attalus  nothing  but  the  protection  of  diplomatic  inter- 
cession, which,  we  may  add,  proved  in  the  first  instance 
effective ;  but  even  after  the  victory,  while  they  doubtless 
spoke  as  though  the  cities  which  had  been  in  the  bands  <rf 
Ptolemy  and  Philip  ought  not  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
Antiochus,  and  while  the  freedom  of  the  Astatic  dties, 
Myrina,  Abydus,  Lampsacus,^  and  Cius,  figured  in  Roman 
documents,  they  took  not  the  smallest  step  to  give  effect  to 
it,  and  allowed  king  Antiochus  to  employ  the  Javourable 
'  According  to  a  recently  diicoircTed  decree  of  (he  town  a!  Lampsacus 
(Mink,  dts  arch.  Iiat.  in  Alhen.  vi.  95)  the  I^mpsacenes  aAer  the  deTcat 

niighl  be  embraced  in  the  treaty  concludird  between  Rome  and  (Pbilip)  the 
kinK  (irut  irvitwipi\vt^u)trw  [fr  Toil  frcrtf^jHuiJ  rail  ytra/iiriui  'Pu/taJ«i 
Tfiit  rir  [fiaaMa]).  which  the  senate,  ai  least  according  10  the  view 
or  the  pelidonera,  granted  to  tbem  and  rererred  them,  ai  regaided  other 
maticn,  to  Flamininux  and  the  ten  envoys.      From  the  laUtx  they  then 

kings,  "  Flamininus  also  gives  to  them  similar  letters  ;  of  ibdr  conienli 
we  leam  nothing  more  particular,  than  that  in  the  decree  the  embassy  is 
described  as  suctxufiil.  Bui  if  the  senate  and  Flamininus  had  Ibnnally 
and  positively  guaranteed  the  aulonoiny  and  demtxnfy  of  the  Lampsaccnca, 
the  decree  would  hardly  dwell  so  much  at  length  an  the  courteous  answers, 
which  the  Komao  oommanden.  who  had  been  appealed  to  on  the  way  for 
their  intercession  with  the  senate,  gave  to  the  envoys. 

Other  remarkable  points  in  this  document  are  the  "  brotherhood "  of 
the  L.ampsacenea  and  the  Romans,  certainly  going  back  to  the  Trtipan 
legend,  and  the  uietllaiion,  invoked  by  the  former  with  success,  of  the 
allies  and  friends  of  Rome,  the  Massiliols,  who  were  connected  widl  the 
Lampsacenes  through  their  common  molher-dty  Pbocaea. 
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opportunity  presented  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonun 
^iruons  to  introduce  his  own.  In  &ct,  they  even  went  lo 
&r  Bs  to  submit  to  his  landing  in  Europe  in  the  spring 

lf6.  of  558  and  invading  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  be 
occupied  Sestos  and  Madytus  and  spent  a  considenble 
time  in  the  chastisement  of  the  Thiucian  barbarians  and 
the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  Lysimachia,  which  he  had 
selected  as  his  chief  place  of  anns  and  as  the  capital  of  the 
newly-instituted  satrapy  of  Thrace.  Flamininus  indeed,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  these  affairs,  sent  to, the 
king  at  Lysimacbia  envoys,  who  talked  of  the  integrity 
of  tbe  ^yptian  territory  and  of  the  freedom  of  all  the 
Hellenes ;  but  nothing  came  out  of  it  The  king  ulked 
in  turn  of  his  undoubted  legal  title  to  tbe  ancient  kingdom 
of  Lysimachus  conquered  by  his  ancestor  Seleucus,  ex- 
plained that  he  was  employed  not  in  making  territorial 
acquisitions  but  only  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  bis 
hereditary  dominions,  and  declined  the  intervention  of  tbe 
Romans  in  his  disputes  with  the  cities  subject  to  bim  in 
Asia  Minor.  With  justice  he  could  add  tliat  peace  bad 
already  been  concluded  with  Egypt,  and  that  the  Romans 
were  thus  far  deprived  of  any  formal  pretext  for  interfering.^ 
The  sudden  return  of  the  king  to  Asia  occasioned  by  a 
false  report  of  the  death  of  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  and 
the  projects  which  it  suggested  of  a  landing  in  Cyprus  or 
even  at  Alexandria,  led  to  the  breaking  olT  of  the  confer 
ences  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  still  less  produdng 

IM.  any  result  In  the  following  year,  559,  Anliochus  returned 
to  Lysimachia  with  his  fleet  and  array  reinforced,  and 
employed  himself  in  organizing  the  new  sauapy  which  he 

'  Tbt  dclinile  trstimony  of  Hieronymus,  wbo  placa  Ibe  betrothal  of  tbe 
198.  S7TI1111  princess  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  Epiphuies  in  J56,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Ihc  hints  in  Liv.  xitiii.  40  ailid  Appian.  Syr.  3,  and  with  the 
198.  tcuul  accomplishment  of  the  mnrriaee  in  561,  puts  it  beyond  n  doubt  thai 
the  inltTTcrfiiuu  of  thu  Konmiis  in  the  BSbJrs  at  Egypt  was  in  this  case 
forniHlly  uncallvd  for. 
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destined  for  his  son  Seleucus.     Hannibal^  who  had  been 

obliged  to  flee  from  Carthage,  came  to  him  at  Ephesus; 

and  the  singularly  honourable  reception  accorded  to  the 

exile  was   virtually  a  declaration  of  war   against   Rome. 

Nevertheless  Flamininus  in  the  spring  of  560  withdrew  all  194. 

the  Roman  garrisons  from  Greece.     This  was  under  the 

existing  circumstances  at  least  a  mischievous  error,  if  not  a 

criminal  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  knowledge ; 

for  we  cannot  dismiss  the  idea  that  Flamininus,  in  order  to 

carry  home  with  him  the  undiminished  glory  of  having 

wholly  terminated  the  war  and  liberated  Hellas,  contented 

himself  with  superficially  covering  up  for  the  moment  the 

smouldering   embers   of    revolt   and   war.      The   Roman 

statesman  might  perhaps  be  right,  when  he  pronounced 

any  attempt  to  bring  Greece  directly  under  the  dominion 

of  the  Romans,  and  any  intervention  of  the  Romans  in 

Asiatic  affairs,  to  be  a  political  blunder ;  but  the  opposition 

fermenting  in  Greece,  the  feeble  arrogance  of  the  Asiatic 

king,  the  residence,  at   the  Syrian  head-quarters,  of  the 

bitter  enemy  of  the  Romans  who  had  already  raised  the 

west  in  arms  against  Rome — all  these  were  clear  signs  of 

the  approach  of  a  fresh  rising  in  arms  on  the  part  of  the 

Hellenic   east,  which  could  not  but  have  for  its  aim  at 

least  to  transfer  Greece  from  the  clientship  of  Rome  to 

that  of  the  states  opposed  to  Rome,  and,  if  this  object 

should  be  attained,  would  immediately  extend  the  circle  of 

its  operations.     It  is  plain  that  Rome  could  not  allow  this 

to  take  place.     When  Flamininus,  ignoring  all  these  sure 

indications  of  war,  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Greece, 

and  yet  at  the  same  time  made  demands  on  the  king  of 

Asia  which  he  had  no  intention  of  employing  his  army  to 

support,  he  overdid  his  part  in  words  as  much  as  he  fell 

short  in  action,  and  forgot  his  duty  as  a  general  and  as 

a  citizen   in   the  indulgence  of  his  personal  vanity — a 

vanity,  which  wished  to  confer,  and  imagined  that  it  had 
VOL.  11  61 
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conferred,  peace  on  Rome  and   freedom   on  the  GreeJki 
ot  both  continents, 

Antiochus  employed  the  unexpected  respite  in  strength- 
ening his  position  at  home  and  his  relations  with  hit 
■r  neighbours  before  beginning  the  war,  on  which  fot  his  part 
^  he  was  resolved,  and  became  all  the  more  to,  the  more  the 
in.  enemy  appeared  to  procrastinate.  He  now  (561)  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra,  previously  betrothed,  in  marriage  to 
the  young  lung  of  £gypL  That  he  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  restore  the  provinces  wrested  from  his  son-in- 
law,  was  afterwards  affirmed  on  the  part  of  ^ypt,  bat 
probably  without  warrant ;  at  any  rate  the  land  remained 
actually  attached  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.^  He  offered  to 
107.  restore  to  Eumenes,  who  had  in  557  succeeded  his  father 
Attalus  on  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  the  towns  taken  from 
him,  and  to  give  him  also  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage; 
if  he  would  abandon  the  Roman  alliance.  In  like  manner 
he  bestowed  a  daughter  on  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  gained  the  Galatlans  by  presents,  while  he  reduced  by 
anns  the  Pisidians  who  were  constantly  in  revolt,  and  other 
small  tribes.  Extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
Byzantines ;  respecting  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  the  kii^; 
declared  that  he  would  permit  the  independence  of  the 
old  free  cities  such  as  Rhodes  and  Cydcus,  and  would 
be  content  in  the  case  of  the  others  with  a  mere  formal 
recf^nition  of  his  sovereignty ;  he  even  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Rliodians.  In  EurO|>ean  Greece  he  could  safely  count  on 
the  Aetolians,  and  he  hoped  to  induce  Philip  again  to  take 

'  For  thii  «c  bave  Ihe  tcslimonf  of  Polybhis  (xxviii.  i).  which  the 
tequrl  of  the  history  of  Judaea  completely  confirms;  Eusel^DS  (p.  117, 
Jifai)  a  mistnlcen  in  nmkiiiE  llitlonutur  raler  or  Hyiia,  We  certainly  Ond 
187.  llinl  about  567  fanners  of  the  Syrian  taxes  tnnde  their  payments  at  Alex- 
andria (JOH'pli.  xii.  4.  7) :  but  this  doubtless  took  place  without  dettjmeni 
to  thi!  ritjiiti  o(  icvcrei^ty.  simply  because  Ihc  douny  of  Qeop&lra  oon- 
siiluli^  a  rharcc  nn  ihose  revenues ;  and  from  this  very  circumilance 
prHiuiDably  arose  (he  subsequent  dispute^ 
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up  arms.  In  £act,  a  plan  of  Hannibal  obtained  the  royal 
approval,  according  to  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
Antiochus  a  fleet  of  100  sail  and  a  land  army  of  10,000 
infantry  and  1000  cavalry,  and  was  to  employ  them  in 
kindling  first  a  third  Punic  war  in  Carthage,  and  then  a 
second  Hannibalic  war  in  Italy;  Tyrian  emissaries  pro- 
ceeded to  Carthage  to  pave  the  way  for  a  rising  in  arms 
there  (p.  380).  Finally,  good  results  were  anticipated  from 
the  Spanish  insurrection,  which,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal 
left  Carthage,  was  at  its  height  (p.  390). 

While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  from  fiar  and  wide  AetoUan  i 
against  Rome,  it  was  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  the  Hel-  **^*^J^ 
lenes  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  who  were  of  the  least  Roma 
moment,  and  yet  took  action  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  with  the  utmost  impatience.  The  exasperated  and 
arrogant  Aetolians  began  by  degrees  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  Philip  had  been  vanquished  by  them  and  not 
by  the  Romans,  and  could  not  even  wait  till  Antiochus 
should  advance  into  Greece.  Their  policy  is  character- 
istically expressed  in  the  reply,  which  their  strategus  gave 
soon  afterwards  to  Flamininus,  when  he  requested  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Rome:  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  him  in  person,  when  the  Aetolian  army  should 
encamp  on  the  Tiber.  The  Aetolians  acted  as  the  agents 
of  the  Syrian  king  in  Greece  and  deceived  both  parties, 
by  representing  to  the  king  that  all  the  Hellenes  were 
waiting  with  open  arms  to  receive  him  as  their  true 
deliverer,  and  by  telling  those  in  Greece  who  were 
disposed  to  listen  to  them  that  the  landing  of  the  king 
was  nearer  than  it  was  in  reality.  Thus  they  actually 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  simple  obstinacy  of  Nabis  to 
break  loose  and  to  rekindle  in  Greece  the  flame  of  war 
two  years  after  Fkiraininus's  departure,  in  the  spring  of 
562 ;  but  in  doing  so  they  missed  their  aim.  Nabis  192. 
attacked  Gythium,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  free  Laconians 
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that  by  the  last  treaty  had  been  annexed  to  the  j 
league,  and  took  it ;  but  the  experienced  straUgtu  of  the 
Achaeans,  Philopoemcn,  defeated  him  at  the  Baitwf- 
thenian  mountains,  and  the  tyrant  brought  back  barely 
•  fourth  part  of  hit  army  to  his  capital,  in  irhich  Fhilo- 
poemen  shut  him  up.  As  such  a  commencement  was  no 
sufHcient  inducement  for  Antiochus  to  come  to  Europe 
the  Aetolians  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of  Sparta, 
Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  by  gaining  these  important 
towns  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  embark.  In  the  first 
place  they  thought  to  become  masters  of  Spaita,  by 
arranging  that  the  Aetolian  Alexamenus  should  march 
with  1000  men  into  the  town  under  pretext  of  bringing 
a  contingent  in  lerms  of  the  alliance,  and  should  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  making  away  with  Nabis  and  of 
occupying  the  town.  This  was  done,  and  Nabis  was 
killed  at  a  review  of  the  troops;  but,  when  the  Aetolians 
dispersed  to  plunder  the  town,  the  Lacedaemonians  found 
time  to  rally  and  slew  them  to  the  last  man.  The  city 
was  then  induced  by  Philopoemen  to  join  the  Achaean 
league.  After  this  laudable  project  of  the  Aetolians  had 
thus  not  only  deservedly  failed,  but  had  had  precisely  the 
opijosite  effect  of  uniting  almost  the  whole  Peloponnesus 
in  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  it  fared  little  better  with 
them  at  Chalcis,  for  the  Roman  party  there  called  in  the 
citizens  of  Eretria  and  Caiystus  in  Euboea,  who  were 
favourable  to  Rome,  to  render  seasotiable  aid  against 
the  Aetolians  and  the  Chalcidian  exiles.  On  the  other 
hand  the  occupation  of  Demetrias  was  successful,  for  the 
Magneies  to  whom  the  city  had  been  assigned  were,  not 
without  reason,  apprehensive  that  it  had  been  promised 
by  the  Romans  to  Philip  as  a  prize  in  return  for  his  aid 
against  Antiochus ;  several  squadrons  of  Aetolian  horse 
moreover  managed  to  steal  into  the  town  under  the 
pretext  of  forming  an  escort  for  Eurylochus,  the  recalled 
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head  of  the  opposition  to  Rome.  Thus  the  Magnetes 
passed  over,  partly  of  their  own  accord,  partly  by  com- 
pulsion, to  the  side  of  the  Aetolians,  and  the  latter  did 
not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  fact  at  the  court  of  the 
Seleucid. 

Antiochus  took  his  resolutioa     A  rupture  with  Rome,  Rupture    , 
in  spite  of  endeavours  to  postpone  it  by  the  diplomatic  Antiochus 
palliative  of  embassies,  could  no  longer  be  avoided.     As  ^d  the 
early  as  the  spring  of  561   Flamininus,   who  continued  xo8. 
to  have  the  decisive  voice  in  the  senate  as   to  eastern 
affairs,  had  expressed  the  Roman  ultimatum  to  the  envoys 
of  the   king,   Menippus   and    Hegesianax;    viz.    that   he 
should   either  evacuate  Europe  and   dispose  of  Asia  at 
his  pleasure,  or  retain  Thrace  and  submit  to  the  Roman 
protectorate   over    Smyrna,    Lampsacus,   and    Alexandria 
Troas.      These   demands   had    been   again   discussed   at 
Ephesus,  the  chief  place  of  arms  and  fixed  quarters  of 
the  king  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  spring  of  562,  between  102. 
Antiochus  and  the  envojrs  of  the  senate,  Publius  Sulpicius 
and   Publius  Villius;  and   they  had  separated   with   the 
conviction  on  both  sides  that  a  peaceful  settlement  was 
no  longer  possible.      Thenceforth  war  was  resolved   on 
in  Rome.      In  that  very  summer  of  562  a  Roman  fleet  192. 
of  30  sail,  with   3000  soldiers  on  board,   under   Aulus 
Atilius  Serranus,  appeared  off  Gythium,  where  their  arrival 
accelerated    the    conclusion    of  the    treaty   between    the 
Achaeans  and  Spartans ;  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  were  strongly  garrisoned,  so  as  to  be  secure  against 
any  attempts  at  a  landing ;  a  land  army  was  expected  in 
Greece  in  the  autuma     Since  the  spring  of  563  Flami-  192. 
ninus,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  had  journeyed  through 
Greece  to  thwart  the  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  effects  of  the  ill- 
timed  evacuation   of  the  country.     The  Aetolians  had 
already  gone  so  far  as  formally  to  declare  war  in  their 
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diet  against  Rome.  But  FkmimtniB  wi  unit  J  h  wa| 
Cbakit  for  the  Romans  bj  throwing  into  it  a  gonBif 
500  Achaeans  and  500  Pergamenwi  He  made  aa  tfni^ 
abo  to  recover  Demettias;  and  the  Ma^M  n  1  «naii 
Tliough  some  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  Antiocba  M 
proposed  to  subdue  beTore  b^inniog  die  great  war,  itiIkU 
out,  he  could  now  no  longer  dda;  his  landing,  udeai  k 
was  willing  to  let  the  Romans  recover  all  the  adm 
which  they  had  surrendered  two  jean  before  bj  ^A 
drawing  their  garrisons  from  Greece.  He  collected  tbt 
TCssds  and  troops  which  were  at  hand — he  had  bat  40 
decked  vesseb  and  10,000  infantry,  along  with  500  han 
and  6  elephants — and  started  from  die  Thradan  Oiers 
Itt.  for  Greece,  where  he  landed  in  the  atttnmn  of  561  a 
Fteleam  on  the  Pagasaean  guU^  and  immediate^  oooipitd 
the  adjoining  Demetrias.  Nearly  about  the  same  tiiMi 
Roman  army  of  some  15,000  men  under  the  praeia 
Marcus  Baebius  landed  at  Apollonia.  The  war  was  tfua 
begun  on  both  sides. 
Attinde  cf  Everything  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  that  com- 
L,^^  prehensively  -  planned  coalition  against  Rom^  of  which 
Caitbace  Antiochus  came  forward  as  the  head,  might  be  realtied 
HuiDnaL  As  to  the  plan,  first  of  all,  of  stirring  up  enemies  to  the 
Romans  in  Carthage  and  Italy,  it  was  the  fiite  of  Hannibal 
at  the  court  of  Ephesus,  as  through  his  whole  career,  to 
hare  projected  his  noble  and  high-tpirited  plans  for 
the  behoof  of  people  pedantic  and  mean.  N'othing  was 
done  towards  their  execution,  except  that  some  Cartha- 
^nian  patriots  were  compromised;  no  choice  was  lefk  to 
the  Carthaginians  but  to  show  uncondiuonal  submission  to 
Rome.  The  camarilla  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Hannibal — such  a  man  was  too  inconveniently  great  for 
court  cabals;  and,  after  havii^  tried  all  sorts  of  absurd 
expedients,  such  as  accusing  the  general,  vrith  whose  name 
the  Romans  frightened  their  children,  of  c(Htcett  with  the 
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Roman  envoys,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Antiochus 
the  Great,  who  like  all  insignificant  monarchs  plumed 
himself  greatly  on  his  independence  and  was  influenced  by 
nothing  so  easily  as  by  the  fear  of  being  ruled,  into  the 
wise  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  so  celebrated  a  man.  Accordingly  it 
was  in  solemn  council  resolved  that  the  Phoenician 
should  be  employed  in  future  only  for  subordinate  enter- 
prises and  for  giving  advice — with  the  reservation,  of 
course,  that  the  advice  should  never  be  followed. 
Hannibal  revenged  himself  on  the  rabble,  by  accepting 
every  commission  and  brilliantly  executing  alL 

In  Asia  Cappadocia  adhered  to  the  great-king ;  Prusias  States  of 
of  Bithynia  on  the  other  hand  took,  as  always,  the  side  of  Minor, 
the  stronger.  King  Eumenes  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
policy  of  his  house,  which  was  now  at  length  to  yield  to 
him  its  true  fruit  He  had  not  only  persistently  refused 
the  offers  of  Antiochus,  but  had  constantly  urged  the 
Romans  to  a  war,  from  which  he  expected  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  The  Rhodians  and  Byzantines 
likewise  joined  their  old  allies.  Egypt  too  took  the  side  of 
Rome  and  offered  support  in  supplies  and  men ;  which, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  accept 

In  Europe  the  result  mainly  depended  on  the  position  Bifaoe- 
which  Philip  of  Macedonia  would  take  up.  It  would  have  °°^ 
been  perhaps  the  right  policy  for  him,  notwithstanding  all 
the  injuries  or  shortcomings  of  the  past,  to  unite  with 
Antiochus.  But  Philip  was  ordinarily  influenced  not  by 
such  considerations,  but  by  his  likings  and  dislikings ;  and 
his  hatred  was  naturally  directed  much  more  against  the 
faithless  ally,  who  had  left  him  to  contend  alone  with  the 
common  enemy,  had  sought  merely  to  seize  his  own  share 
in  the  spoil,  and  had  become  a  burdensome  neighbour  to 
him  in  Thrace,  than  against  the  conqueror,  who  had 
treated  him  respectfully  and  honourably.     Antiochus  had, 
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moreoTcr,  given  deep  offence  to  the  hot  temper  of  Philip 
by  the  setting  up  of  absurd  pretendeis  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  and  bjr  the  ostentatious  burial  of  the  Macedonian 
bones  bleaching  at  Cynoscephalae.  Philip  therefore  placed 
lua  whole  force  with  cordial  leal  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Romans. 

The  second  power  of  Gieece,  the  Achaean  league^ 
adhered  no  less  decidedly  than  the  first  to  the  alliance  widi 
Rome.  Of  the  smaller  powen,  the  Thcssalians  and  the 
Athenians  held  l^  Rome ;  among  the  latter  an  Achaean 
garrison  introduced  by  Flaminjnus  into  the  citadel  brought 
the  patriotic  party,  which  was  pretty  strong,  to  reason. 
The  Epirots  exerted  themselves  to  keep  on  good  terms,  if 
possible,  with  both  parties.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
Aetolians  and  the  Magnetes  who  were  joined  by  a  portion 
of  the  neighbouring  Penhaebians,  Antiochus  was  supported 
only  by  Amynander,  the  weak  king  of  the  Athamanes,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  foolish  designs  on  the 
Macedonian  crown;  by  the  Boeotians,  among  whom  the 
party  opposed  to  Rome  was  still  at  the  helm ;  and  in  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Eleans  and  Messenians,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  part  with  the  Aetolians  against  the 
Achaeans.  This  was  indeed  a  hopeful  beginning;  and  the 
title  of  commander-in-chief  with  absolute  power,  which  the 
Aetolians  decreed  to  the  great-king,  seemed  insult  added 
to  injury.  There  had  been,  just  as  usual,  deception  on 
both  sides.  Instead  of  the  countless  hordes  of  Asia,  the 
king  brought  up  a  force  scarcely  half  as  strong  as  an 
ordinary  consular  army;  and  instead  of  the  open  arms 
with  which  all  the  Hellenes  were  to  welcome  their  deliverer 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  one  or  two  bands  of  klephts  and 
some  dissolute  civic  communities  offered  to  the  king 
brotherhood  in  arms. 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  Antiochus  had  anticipated  the 
Romans  in  Greece  proper.     Chalcis  was  garrisoned  by  the 
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Greek  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  refused  the  first  summons ; 
but  the  fortress  surrendered  when  Antiochus  advanced 
with  all  his  force;  and  a  Roman  division,  which  arrived 
too  late  to  occupy  it,  was  annihilated  by  Antiochus  at 
Delium.  Euboea  was  thus  lost  to  the  Romans.  Antiochus 
still  made  even  in  winter  an  attempt,  in  concert  with  the 
Aetolians  and  Athamanes,  to  gain  Thessaly ;  Thermopylae 
was  occupied,  Pherae  and  other  towns  were  taken,  but 
Appius  Claudius  came  up  with  2000  men  from  Apollonia, 
relieved  Larisa,  and  took  up  his  position  there.  Antiochus, 
tired  of  the  winter  campaign,  preferred  to  return  to  his 
pleasant  quarters  at  Chalcis,  where  the  time  was  spent 
merrily,  and  the  king  even,  in  spite  of  his  fifty  years  and 
his  warlike  schemes,  wedded  a  fair  Chalcidian.  So  the 
winter  of  562-3  passed,  without  Antiochus  doing  much  192-191. 
more  than  sending  letters  hither  and  thither  through 
Greece  :  he  waged  the  war — ^a  Roman  ofl5cer  remarked — 
by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  563  the  Roman  staff  arrived  19L 
at  Apollonia.  The  commander-in-chief  was  Manius  Acilius  Jf^w* 
Glabrio,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  but  an  able  general  feared  Romans, 
both  by  his  soldiers  and  by  the  enemy ;  the  admiral  was 
Gains  Livius;  and  among  the  military  tribunes  were 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  and  Lucius 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  after  the  old  Roman  wont  did  not 
disdain,  although  they  had  been  consuls,  to  re-enter  the 
army  as  simple  war-tribunes.  They  brought  with  them  rein- 
forcements in  ships  and  men,  including  Numidian  cavalry 
and  Libyan  elephants  sent  by  Massinissa,  and  the  permission 
of  the  senate  to  accept  auxiliary  troops  to  the  number  of 
5000  from  the  extra-Italian  allies,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  the  Roman  forces  was  raised  to  about  40,000  men. 
The  king,  who  in  the  beginning  of  spring  had  gone  to  the 
Aetolians  and  had  thence  made  an  aimless  expedition  to 
Acamania,  on  the  news  of  Glabrio's  landing  returned  to  his 
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head-quarters  to  begin  the  campaign  in  earnest.  But  incom- 
prehensibly, through  his  own  negligence  and  that  of  his 
lieutenants  in  Asia,  reinforcements  had  wholly  failed  to  reach 
him,  80  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  weak  aniiy — now 
filither  decimated  by  sickness  and  desertion  in  its  dissolute 
winter-quartera — with  which  he  had  landed  at  Pteleum  in 
the  autumn  of  the  previous  year.  The  Aetolians  too,  who 
had  professed  to  send  such  enormous  numbers  into  the 
field,  now,  when  their  support  was  of  moment,  brought  to 
their  commander-in-chief  no  more  than  4000  men.  The 
Roman  troops  had  already  begun  operations  in  Thessaly, 
where  the  vanguard  in  concert  with  the  Macedonian  army 
drove  the  garrisons  of  Antiochus  out  of  the  Thessalian 
towns  and  occupied  the  territory  of  the  Athamanes.  I'he 
consul  with  the  main  army  followed  ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
Romans  assembled  at  Larisa, 
Baiilc  M  Instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  Asia  and  evacuat- 

^^  ""  ing  the  field  before  an  enemy  in  every  respect  superior, 
Antiochus  resolved  to  entrench  himself  at  Thermopylae, 
which  he  had  occupied,  and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
great  army  from  Asia.  He  himself  took  up  a  position  in 
the  chief  pass,  and  commanded  the  Aetolians  to  occupy  the 
mountain- path,  by  which  Xerxes  had  formerly  succeeded  in 
turning  the  Spartans.  But  only  half  of  the  Aetolian  contin- 
gent was  pleased  to  comply  with  this  order  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; the  Other  2000  men  threw  themselves 
into  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heraclea,  where  they  took  no 
other  part  in  the  battle  than  that  of  attempting  during  its 
progress  to  surprise  and  plunder  the  Roman  camp.  Evi^n 
the  Aetolians  posted  on  the  heights  discharged  their  duty 
of  watching  with  remissness  and  reluctance;  their  post  on 
the  Callidromus  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  Cato,  nnd 
the  Asiatic  phalanx,  which  the  consul  had  meanwhile  assailed 
in  front,  dispersed,  when  the  Romans  hastening  down  the 
mountain  fell  upon  its  flank.     As  Antiochus  had  made  no 
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provision  for  any  case  and  had  not  thought  of  retreat,  the 
army  was  destroyed  partly  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly 
during  its  flight;  with  difficulty  a  small  band  reached 
Demetrias,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  to  Chalcis  with 
500  men.  He  embarked  in  haste  for  Ephesus;  Europe 
was  lost  to  him  all  but  his  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  even 
the  fortresses  could  be  no  longer  defended.  Chalcis  sur-  Greece 
rendered  to  the  Romans,  and  Demetrias  to  Philip,  who  ^^ 
received  permission — as  a  compensation  for  the  conquest  Romans, 
of  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  which  he  wa^  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  and  had  then  abandoned  by 
orders  of  the  consul — to  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
communities  that  had  gone  over  to  Antiochus  in  Thessaly 
proper,  and  even  of  the  territories  bordering  on  Aetolia,  the 
districts  of  Dolopia  and  Aperantia.  All  the  Greeks  that 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Antiochus  hastened  to  make 
their  peace ;  the  Epirots  humbly  besought  pardon  for  their 
ambiguous  conduct,  the  Boeotians  surrendered  at  discretion, 
the  Eleans  and  Messeniaos,  the  latter  after  some  struggle, 
submitted  to  the  Achaeans.  The  prediction  of  Hannibal 
to  the  king  was  fulfilled,  that  no  dependence  at  all  could  be 
placed  upon  the  Greeks,  who  would  submit  to  any  con- 
queror. Even  the  Aetolians,  when  their  corps  shut  up  in  Resistance 
Heraclea  had  been  compelled  after  obstinate  resistance  to  ^  ^. 

Aetolians. 

capitulate,  attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  sorely 
provoked  Romans;  but  the  stringent  demands  of  the 
Roman  consul,  and  a  consignment  of  money  seasonably 
arriving  from  Antiochus,  emboldened  them  once  more  to 
break  off  the  negotiations  and  to  sustain  for  two  whole 
months  a  siege  in  Naupactus.  The  town  was  already 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  its  capture  or  capitulation  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed,  when  Flamininus,  constantly 
striving  to  save  every  Hellenic  community  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  its  own  folly  and  from  the  severity  of  his 
ruder  colleagues,   interposed    and  arranged   in   the  first 
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instance  an  armistice  on  tolerable  terms.     This  tenninated, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  armed  resistance  in  Greece. 
Maritime  A   more  serious  war    was   impending   in  Asia — a  war 

prrpan-  which  appeared  of  a  very  hazardous  character  on  account 
tioiu  for  not  so  much  of  the  enemy  as  of  the  great  distance  and  the 
Alia,  insecurity  of  the  communications  with  home,  while  yet, 

owing  to  the  short-sighted  obstinacy  of  Antiochus,  the 
struggle  could  not  well  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  aa 
attack  on  the  enemy  in  his  own  country.  The  first  object 
was  to  secure  the  sea.  The  Roman  flee^  which  during  the 
campaign  in  Greece  was  charged  with  the  task  of  interrupt- 
ing the  communication  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  which  had  been  successful  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
at  Thermopylae  in  seizing  a  strong  Asiatic  transport  fleet 
near  Andros,  was  thenceforth  employed  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  crossing  of  the  Romans  to  Asia  next  year  and 
first  of  all  in  driving  the  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the  Aegean 
Sea.  It  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cyssus  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  tongue  of  land  that  projects  from  Ionia  towards 
Chios ;  thither  in  search  of  it  the  Roman  fleet  proceeded, 
consisting  of  75  Roman,  34  Fergamene,  and  6  Cartha- 
ginian, decked  vessels  under  the  command  of  Gaius  Livius. 
The  Syrian  admiral,  Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian  emigrant,  had 
only  70  decked  vessels  to  oppose  to  it ;  but,  as  the  Roman 
fleet  still  expected  the  ships  of  Rhodes,  and  as  Polyxenidas 
relied  on  the  superior  seaworthiness  of  his  vessels,  those  of 
Tyre  and  Sldon  in  particular,  he  immediately  accepted 
battle.  At  the  outset  the  Asiatics  succeeded  in  sinking  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  vessels ;  but,  when  they  came  to 
gmpple,  Roman  valour  prevailed,  and  it  was  owing  solely 
to  the  swiftness  of  their  rowing  and  sailing  that  the  enemy 
lost  no  more  than  23  ships.  During  the  pursuit  the 
Roman  fleet  was  joined  by  25  ships  from  Rhodes,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  Romans  in  those  waters  was  now  doubly 
assured     The  enemy's  fleet  thenceforth  kept  the  shelter  of 
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the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  induced  to 
rbk  a  second  battle,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  allies 
broke  up  for  the  winter ;  the  Roman  ships  of  war  proceeded 
to  the  harbour  of  Cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamus. 
Both  parties  were  busy  during  the  winter  in  preparing 
for  the  next  campaign.  The  Romans  sought  to  gain  over 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor;  Smyrna,  which  had  persever- 
ingly  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  get  possession 
of  the  city,  received  the  Romans  with  open  arms,  and  the 
Roman  party  gained  the  ascendency  in  Samos,  Chios, 
Erythrae,  Clazomenae,  Phocaea,  Cyme,  and  dsewhere. 
Antiochus  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  thq,  Romans 
from  crossing  to  Asia,  and  with  that  ^ew  hi^^made  zealous 
naval  preparations — employing  Polyxefltdas  to  fit  out  and 
augment  the  fleet  stationed  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal  to 
equip  a  new  fleet  in  Lycia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia ;  while  he 
further  collected  in  Asia  Minor  a  powerful  land  army  from 
all  regions  of  his  extensive  empire.  Early  next  year  (564)  190L 
the  Roman  fleet  resumed  its  operations.  Gains  Livius  left 
the  Rhodian  fleet — which  had  appeared  in  good  time  this 
year,  numbering  36  sail — to  observe  that  of  the  enemy  in 
the  offing  of  Ephesus,  and  went  with  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Roman  and  Pergamene  vessels  to  the  Hellespont  in 
accordance  with  his  instructioil^  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  land  army  by  the  capture  of  the  fortresses 
there.  Sestus  was  already  occupied  and  Abydus  reduced 
to  extremities,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Rhodinn 
fleet  recalled  him.  The  Rhodian  admiral  Pausistratus,  Pblyzenl- 
lulled  into  security  by  the  representations  of  his  countryman 
that  he  wished  to  desert  from  Antiochus,  had  allowed  tni. 
himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  harbour  of  Samos ;  he  him- 
self fell,  and  all  his  vessels  were  destroyed  except  five 
Rhodian  and  two  Coan  ships ;  Samos,  Phocaea,  and  Cyme 
on  hearing  the  news  went  over  to  Seleucus,  who  held  the 
chief  command  by  land  in  those  provinces  for  his  £ither. 
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But  when  the  Roman  fleet  arrived  paitly  from  Cxae,  partly 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  was  after  some  time  joined  by 
twenty  new  ships  of  the  Rhodians  at  Samos,  Polyxenidas 
was  once  more  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Ephesus.  As  he  declined  the  offered  naval  battle,  and 
as,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  Roman  force,  an 
attack  by  land  was  not  to  be  thought  o^  nothing  remained 
for  the  Roman  fleet  but  to  take  up  its  position  in  like 
manner  at  Samos.  A  division  meanwhile  proceeded  to 
Patara  on  the  Lycian  coast,  partly  to  relieve  the  Rhodiaos 
from  the  very  troublesome  attacks  that  were  directed 
against  them  from  that  quarter,  partly  and  chiefly  to 
prevent  the  hostile  fleet,  which  Hannibal  was  expected  to 
bring  up,  from  entering  the  Aegean  Sea.  When  the 
squadron  sent  against  Patam  achieved  nothing,  the  new 
admiral  Ludus  Aemilius  RegiUus,  who  had  arrived  with 
30  war-vessels  from  Rome  and  had  relieved  Gains  Livius 
at  Samos,  was  so  indignant  that  he  proceeded  thither  with 
the  whole  fleet ;  his  officers  with  difficulty  succeeded,  while 
they  were  on  their  voyage,  in  making  him  understand  that 
the  primary  object  was  not  the  conquest  of  Patara  but  the 
command  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  in  inducing  him  to 
return  to  Samos.  On  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucus 
had  in  the  meanwhile  begun  the  siege  of  Pergamus,  while 
Antiochus  with  his  chief  army  ravaged  the  Pergamene 
territory  and  the  possessions  of  the  Mytilenaeans  on  the 
mainland;  they  hoped  to  crush  the  hated  Attalids,  before 
Roman  aid  appeared.  The  Roman  fleet  went  to  Elaca 
and  the  port  of  Adramytium  to  help  their  ally;  but,  as 
the  admiral  wanted  troops,  he  accompUshed  nothing. 
Pergamus  seemed  lost ;  but  the  laxity  and  negligence  with 
which  the  siege  was  conducted  allowed  Euiiienes  to  throw 
into,  the  city  Achaean  auxiliaries  under  Diophanes,  whose 
bold  and  successful  sallies  compelled  the  Gallic  mercenaries, 
whom  Antiochus  had  entrusted  with  the  sieg^  to  raise  it 
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In  the  southern  waters  too  the  projects  of  Antiochus  were  Engage- 
frustrated.  The  fleet  equipped  and  led  by  Hannibal,  after  ™s"^!n*^ujj, 
having  been  long  detained  by  the  constant  westerly  winds, 
attempted  at  length  to  reach  the  Aegean;  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  off  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  it 
encountered  a  Rhodian  squadron  under  Eudamus ;  and  in 
the  battle,  which  ensued  between  the  two  fleets,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Rhodian  ships  and  naval  oflicers  carried 
the  victory  over  Hannibal's  tactics  and  his  numerical  supe- 
riority. It  was  the  flrst  naval  battle,  and  the  last  battle 
against  Rome,  fought  by  the  great  Carthaginian.  The 
victorious  Rhodian  fleet  then  took  its  station  at  Patara, 
and  there  prevented  the  intended  junction  of  the  two 
Asiatic  fleets.  In  the  Aegean  Sea  the  Romano- Rhodian 
fleet  at  Samos,  after  being  weakened  by  detaching  the 
Pergamene  ships  to  the  Hellespont  to  support  the  land 
army  which  had  arrived  there,  was  in  its  turn  attacked  by 
that  of  Polyxenidas,  who  now  numbered  nine  sail  more 
than  his  opponents.  On  December  23  of  the  uncorrected  BatUeof 
calendar,  according  to  the  corrected  calendar  about  the  n^^" 
end  of  August,  in  564,  a  battle  took  place  at  the  promon-  190. 
tory  of  Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon;  the 
Romans  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  totally 
surrounded  the  left  wing,  so  that  they  took  or  sank  43 
ships.  An  inscription  in  Satumian  verse  over  the  temple 
of  the  Lares  Permarini,  which  was  built  in  the  Campus 
Martius  in  memory  of  this  victory,  for  many  centuries 
thereafter  proclaimed  to  the  Romans  how  the  fleet  of  the 
Asiatics  had  been  defeated*  before  the  eyes  of  king 
Antiochus  and  of  all  his  land  army,  and  how  the  Romans 
thus  ''settled  the  mighty  strife  and  subdued  the  kings." 
Thenceforth  the  enemy's  ships  no  longer  ventured  to  show 
themselves  on  the  open  sea,  and  made  no  further  attempt 
to  obstruct  the  crossing  of  the  Roman  land  army. 

The  conqueror  of  Zama  had  been  selected  at  Rome  to 
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1  conducl  the  war  on  the  Asiatic  continent;  he  pr»clicjfe 
rxcrrjscd  the  supreme  command  for  the  noniiiul  «m- 
mandcr  inchicf,  his  brother  Lucius  Scipio,  vrhose  intellect 
was  insignificant,  and  who  had  no  militiir>'  capadtj-.  The 
reserve  hitherto  stationed  in  Lower  Italy  was  destined  fa 
Greece,  the  army  of  Glabrio  for  Asia  :  when  ii  becUK 
known  who  was  to  command  it,  5000  veterans  from  ihi 
Hannibalic  war  volu  ;d,   to   fight   once  raotr 

under    their   beloved    .  the    Roman    July,  bnl 

according  to  the  true  h,  the  ScipJos  anHved  at 

the  army  to  commem  lie  crampaign  ;  but  thej 

were  disagreeably  st  i  1  themselves  instead  in- 

volved, in  the  first  ih^-—'.t,  :ndless  struggle  with  the 

desperale  Aetolians.  finding  that  Flamimnus 

pushed  his  boundless  ^  n  for  the   Hellenes  loo 

far,  had  left  the  Ael  a  »ose  between   paying  an 

utterly  exorbitant  war  conmouiion  and  unconditionsl 
surrender,  and  thus  had  driven  them  anew  to  arms;  none 
could  tell  when  this  warfare  among  mountains  and  strong- 
holds would  come  to  an  end.  Scipio  got  rid  of  the  tit- 
convenient  obstacle  by  concerting  a  six-months'  annistice, 
and  then  entered  on  his  march  to  Asia.  As  the  one  fleet 
of  the  enemy  was  only  blockaded  in  the  A^ean  Sea,  and 
the  other,  which  was  coming  up  from  the  soutb,  might 
daily  arrive  there  in  spite  of  the  squadron  charged  to  inter- 
cept it,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  the  land  route  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  cross  the  Hellespont  In 
that  direction  no  real  obstacles  were  to  be  anticipated ;  for 
Philip  of  Macedonia  migh't  be  entirely  depended  on, 
Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  Roman  fleet  could  easily  establish  itself  in  the 
straits.  The  long  and  weary  march  along  the  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  was  accomplished  without  material 
loss;  Philip  made  provision  on  the  one  hand  for  supplying 
their  wants,  on  the  other  for  their  friendly  reception  by  the 
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Thracian  barbarians.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  how- 
ever, partly  with  the  Aetolians,  partly  on  the  march,  that 
the  army  only  reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Myonnesus,  But  the  marvellous 
good  fortune  of  Scipio  now  in  Asia,  as  formerly  in  Spain 
and  Africa,  cleared  his  path  of  all  difficulties. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Myonnesus  Antiochus  so  Passago 
completely  lost  his  judgment,  that  in  Europe  he  caused  Hdlrapcnn 
the    strongly -garrisoned    and    well -provisioned'  fortress   of  by  ihe 
Lysimachia  to  be  evacuated  by  the  garrison  and  by  the    '""*°** 
inhabitants  who  were  faithfully  devoted  to  the  restorer  of 
their   city,  and   withal   even   forgot   to  withdraw  in   like 
manner  the  garrisons  or  to  destroy  the  rich  magazines  at 
Acnus  and  Maronea ;  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  opposed 
not  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Romans, 
but  on  the  contrary,  while  it  was  talcing  place,  spent  his 
time  at  Sardes  tn  upbraiding  destiny.     It  is  scarcely  doubt- 
ful that,  had  he  but  provided  for  the  defence  of  Lysimachia 
down  to  the  no  longer  distant  close  of  the  summer,  and 
moved  forward  his  great  army  to  the  Hellespont,  Scipio 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  winter  quarters  on 
the  European  shore,  in  a  position  far  from  being,  in  a 
military  or  political  point  of  view,  secure. 

While  the  Romans,  after  disembarking  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  paused  for  some  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  to 
await  their  leader  who  was  detained  behind  by  religious 
duties,  ambassadors  from  the  great-king  arrived  in  their 
camp  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Antiochus  offered  half  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  his  European 
possessions  as  well  as  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
that  had  gone  over  to  Rome ;  but  Scipio  demanded  the 
whole  costs  of  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  all  Asia  Minor. 
The  former  terms,  he  declared,  might  have  been  accepted, 
had  the  army  still  been  before  Lysimachia,  or  even  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont ;  but  they  did  not  suffice 
VOL  II.  62 
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now,  when  the  steed  fell  the  bit  ind  kneir  its  rider.  The 
attempts  of  the  great-Icing  to  purchase  peace  from  his 
antagonist  after  the  Oriental  manner  by  sums  of  money — 
he  ofTercd  the  half  of  his  year's  revenues  I — failed  as  they 
deserved ;  the  proud  burgess,  in  return  fbi  the  gratuitous 
restoration  of  his  son  who  had  &llen  a  captive,  rewarded  the 
great-king  with  the  friendly  advice  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms.  This  was  not  in  reality  necessary;  had  the  king 
])0ssessed  the  resolution  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  draw 
the  enemy  after  him  by  retreating  into  the  interior,  a 
favourable  issue  was  still  by  no  means  impossible.  But 
Antiochus,  irritated  by  the  presumably  intentional  arrt^nce 
of  his  antagonist,  and  too  indolent  for  any  persevering  and 
consistent  warfare,  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
expose  his  unwieldy,  but  unequal,  and  undisciplined  mass 
of  an  army  to  the  shock  of  ihe  Roman  legions. 
te  of  In  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia  at  the  foot 

"""■  of  Mount  Sipylus  not  far  from  Smyrna,  the  Roman  troops 
190.  fell  in  with  the  enemy  late  in  the  autumn  of  564.  The 
force  of  Antiochus  numbered  close  on  80,000  men,  of 
whom  11,000  were  cavalry;  the  Romans — who  had  along 
with  them  about  5000  Achaeans,  Pergamenes,  and  Mace- 
donian volunteers — had  not  nearly  half  that  number,  but 
they  were  so  sure  of  victory,  that  they  did  not  even  wait  for 
the  recovery  of  their  general  who  had  remained  buhind  sick 
at  Elaea ;  Gnacus  Uomitius  took  the  command  in  his  stead. 
Antiochus,  in  order  to  be  able  even  to  place  his  immense 
mass  of  troops,  formed  two  divisions.  In  the  first  were 
placed  the  mass  of  the  light  troops,  the  pcltasts,  bowmen, 
slingers,  the  mounted  archers  of  Mysians,  Dahae,  and 
Elyraaeans,  the  Arabs  on  their  dromedaries,  and  the  scythe- 
chariots.  In  the  second  division  the  heavy  cavalry  (the 
Cataphractae,  a  sort  of  cuirassiers)  were  stationed  on  the 
flanks;  next  to  these,  in  the  intermediate  division,  the 
Gallic  and  Cappadocian  infantry ;  and  in  the  very  centre 
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the  phalanx  armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  16,000 
strong,  the  flower  of  the  army,  which,  however,  had  not 
room  in  the  narrow  space  and  had  to  be  drawn  up  in 
double  files  32  deep.  In  the  space  between  the  two 
divisions  were  placed  54  elephants,  distributed  between  the 
bands  of  the  phalanx  and  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  The 
Romans  stationed  but  a  few  squadrons  on  the  left  wing, 
where  the  river  gave  protection ;  the  mass  of  the  cavalry 
and  all  the  light  armed  were  placed  on  the  right,  which 
was  led  by  Eumenes;  the  legions  stood  in  the  centre. 
Eumenes  began  the  battle  by  despatching  his  archers  and 
slingers  against  the  scythe-chariots  with  orders  to  shoot  at 
the  teams ;  in  a  short  time  not  only  were  these  thrown  into 
disorder,  but  the  camel-riders  stationed  next  to  them  were 
also  carried  away,  and  even  in  the  second  division  the  left 
wing  of  heavy  cavalry  placed  behind  fell  into  confusion. 
Eumenes  now  threw  himself  with  all  the  Roman  cavalry, 
numbering  3000  horse,  on  the  mercenary  infantry,  which 
was  placed  in  the  second  division  between  the  phalanx 
and  the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry,  and,  when  these  gave 
way,  the  cuirassiers  who  had  already  fallen  into  disorder 
also  fled.  The  phalanx,  which  had  just  allowed  the  light 
troops  to  pass  through  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
against  the  Roman  legions,  was  hampered  by  the  attack  of 
the  cavalry  in  flank,  and  compelled  to  stand  still  and  to  form 
front  on  both  sides — a  movement  which  the  depth  of  its 
disposition  favoured.  Had  the  heavy  Asiatic  cavalry  been 
at  hand,  the  battle  might  have  been  restored ;  but  the  left 
wing  was  shattered,  and  the  right,  led  by  Antiochus  in 
person,  had  driven  before  it  the  little  division  of  Roman 
cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  had  reached  the  Roman  camp, 
which  was  with  great  difficulty  defended  from  its  attack* 
In  this  way  the  cavalry  were  at  the  decisive  moment  absent 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Romans  were  careful  not  to 
assail  the  phalanx  with  their  legions,  but  sent  against  it  the 
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aidiers  and  alingers,  not  <Mie  of  whose  misules  foSed  to  take 
effect  on  the  densely-crowded  mass.  The  phalanx  neverthe* 
less  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till  the  elephants 
stationed  in  the  interstices  became  frightened  and  broke  the 
ranks.  Then  the  whole  army  dispersed  in  tumultuous  flight ; 
an  attempt  to  hold  the  camp  failed,  and  only  increased  the 
number  of  the  dead  and  the  prisoners.  The  estimate  of  the 
loss  of  Antiochui  at  50,000  men  is,  considering  the  infinite 
confusion,  not  incredible ;  the  legions  of  the  Romaiu  had 
never  been  engaged,  and  the  victory,  which  gave  them  a 
third  continent,  cost  them  34  horsemen  and  300  foot 
soldiers.  Asia  Minor  submitted;  including  even  Ephesus, 
whence  the  admiral  had  hastily  to  withdraw  his  fieet,  and 
Sardes  the  residence  of  the  court. 

The  king  sued  for  peace  and  consented  to  the  terms 

""  proposed  by  the  Romans,  which,  as  usual,  were  just  the 
same  as  those  olTered  before  the  battle  and  consequently 
included  the  cession  of  Asia  Minor,  Till  they  were  ratified, 
the  army  rcm.iined  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  expense  of  the 
king ;  which  came  to  cost  him  not  less  than  3000  talents 
(;£730,ooo).  Aniiochus  himself  in  his  careless  fashion 
soon  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  half  his  kingdom ;  it 
was  in  keeping  with  his  character,  that  he  declared  himself 
grateful  to  the  Romans  for  saving  him  the  trouble  of 
governing  too  large  an  empire.  But  with  the  day  of 
Magnesia  Asia  was  erased  from  the  list  of  great  states  ; 
and  never  perhaps  did  a  great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so 
thoroughly,  and  so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great      He  himself 

1tJ7.  was  soon  afterwards  (567)  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabit- 
ants of  Elymais  at  the  htad  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  occasion 
of  pillaging  the  temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which 
he  had  sought  to  replenish  his  empty  coffers. 

The    Roman   government,    after    having  achieved   the 
victory,  had  10  arrange   the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  (rf 
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Greece.  If  the  Roman  rule  was  here  to  be  erected  on  a  Expedition 
firm  foundation,  it  was  by  no  means  enough  that  Antiochus  "if '^„ 
should  have  renounced  the  supremacy  in  the  west  of  Asia  of  Asa 
Minor.  The  circumstances  of  the  political  situation  there  **"""■ 
have  been  set  forth  above  (p.  401^).  The  Greek  free  cities 
on  the  Ionian  and  Aeolian  coast,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
Fei^amus  of  a  substantially  similar  nature,  were  certainly 
the  natural  pillars  of  the  new  Roman  supreme  power,  which 
here  too  came  forward  essentially  as  protector  of  the 
Hellenes  kindred  in  race.  But  the  dynasts  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  had 
hardly  yielded  for  long  any  serious  obedience  to  the  kings  of 
Asia,  and  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  alone  gave  to  the  Romans 
no  power  over  the  interior.  It  was  indispensable  to  draw 
a  certain  line  within  which  the  Roman  influence  was  hence- 
forth to  exercise  control.  Here  the  element  of  chief 
importance  was  the  relation  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  to  the 
Celts  who  bad  been  for  a  century  settled  there.  These 
had  formally  apportioned  among  them  the  regions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  each  one  of  the  three  cantons  raised  its  fixed 
tribute  from  the  territory  laid  under  contribution.  Doubt- 
less the  burgesses  of  Pergamus,  under  the  vigorous  guid- 
ance of  their  presidents  who  had  thereby  become  hereditary 
princes,  had  rid  themselves  of  the  unworthy  yoke ;  and  the 
fair  afterbloom  of  Hellenic  art,  which  had  recently  emerged 
afresh  from  the  soil,  had  grown  out  of  these  last  Hellenic 
wars  sustained  by  s  national  public  spirit  But  it  was  a 
vigorous  counterblow,  not  a  decisive  success;  again  and 
again  the  Pcrgamenes  had  to  defend  with  arms  their  urban 
peace  against  the  raids  of  the  wild  hordes  from  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  other  Greek 
cities  probably  remained  in  their  old  state  of  dependence.* 

'  From  thedHTce  of  LAmpsacns  menlioaed  al  p.  447,  (t  appears  prellj 
certain  tlut  ttw  Lampucene*  reqncslsl  from  the  Musiliou  not  mercljr 
InterceailoDat  Rome,  bat  also  ioterceuionwilbtbeToliAoagll  (lotheCelu, 
elKwbere  luuned  TolUtotngi,  we  dmgnMted  in  this  documeat  and  in  the 
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If  the  protectotate  of  Rome  over  the  Hellenes  was  to  be 
in  Asia  more  than  a  name,  an  end  had  to  be  put  to  this 
tributaiy  obligation  of  their  new  clients ;  and,  as  the  Roman 
policy  at  this  time  declined,  much  more  even  in  Asia  than 
on  the  Graeco-Macedonian  peninsula,  the  possesion  of  the 
countiy  on  its  own  behalf  and  the  pemuuent  occupation 
therewith  connected,  there  was  no  course  in  <act  left  but 
to  cany  the  anns  of  Rome  up  to  the  limit  which  was  to 
be  staked  off  for  the  domain  of  Rome's  power,  and 
effectively  to  inaugurate  the  new  supremacy  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  and  above  all  in  the 
Celtic  cantons. 

This  was  done  by  the  new  Roman  commander-in-chief, 
Gnaeus  Manlius  Volso,  who  relieved  Lucius  Sclpio  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  subjected  to  severe  reproach  on  this  score ; 
the  men  in  the  senate  who  were  averse  to  the  new  tum  of 
policy  failed  to  see  either  the  aim,  or  the  pretext,  foi  such  a 
war.  There  is  no  wairant  for  the  fonner  objection,  as  directed 
against  this  movement  in  particular ;  it  was  on  the  con- 
ttary,  after  the  Roman  state  had  once  interfered  in  Hellenic 
affain  as  it  bad  done,  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
polic7.  Whether  it  was  the  right  course  for  Rome  to 
undertake  the  protectorate  over  the  Hellenes  collectively, 
may  certainly  be  called  in  question ;  but  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  which  Flamininus  and  the  majority  led 
by  him  had  now  taken  u[^  the  overthrow  of  the  Gahtians 
was  in  fact  a  duty  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  honour. 
Better  founded  was  the  objection  that  there  was  not  at  the 
time  a  proper  ground  of  war  against  them ;  for  they  had  not 
been,  strictly  speaking,  in  alliance  with  Antiochus,  but  had 
only  according  to  their  wont  allowed  him  to  levy  hired 
troops  in  their  country.     But  on  the  other  side  there  fell 

VaguaeoB  ImcHplion,  C,  J.  Gr.  3536, — the  oldest  monumenu  which 
mentjon  than).  Accordinf^lj  the  Lainpucenet  were  probablf  st[ll  about 
the  time  of  the  wu  with  Philip  tiibutarjr  to  this  canton  (comp^  Liv. 
ixxviiL  16). 
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^  the  decisive  consideration,  that  the  sending  of  a  Roman 
3  military  force  to  Asia  could  only  be  demanded  of  the 
e:  Roman   burgesses  under   circumstances   altogether   extra- 

■  ordinary,  and,  if  once  such  an  expedition  was  necessary, 
3  everything  told  in  favour  of  carrying  it  out  at  once  and 

■  with  the  victorious  army  that  was  now  stationed  in  Asia, 
e  So,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  Flamininus  and  of 
F  those  who  shared  his  views  in  the  senate,  the  campaign 
'     into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  undertaken  in  the 

spring  of  565.  The  consul  started  from  Ephesus,  levied  181>. 
contributions  from  the  towns  and  princes  on  the  upper 
Maeander  and  in  Pamphylia  without  measure,  and  then 
turned  northwards  against  the  Celts.  Their  western 
canton,  the  Tolistoagii,  had  retired  with  their  belongings 
to  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  middle  canton,  the  Tectosages, 
to  Mount  Magaba,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
there  to  defend  themselves  till  the  winter  should  compel 
the  strangers  to  withdraw.  But  the  missiles  of  the  Roman 
slingers  and  archers — which  so  often  turned  the  scale  against 
the  Celts  unacquainted  with  such  weapons,  almost  as  in 
more  recent  times  firearms  have  turned  the  scale  against 
savage  tribes — forced  the  heights,  and  the  Celts  succumbed 
in  a  battle,  such  as  had  often  its  parallels  before  and  after 
on  the  Po  and  on  the  Seine,  but  here  appears  as  singular 
as  the  whole  phenomenon  of  this  northern  race  emerging 
amidst  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  nations.  The  number  of 
the  slain  was  at  both  places  enormous,  and  still  greater  that 
of  the  captives.  The  survivors  escaped  over  the  Halys  to 
the  third  Celtic  canton  of  the  Trocmi,  which  the  consul 
did  not  attack.  That  river  was  the  limit  at  which  the 
leaders  of  Roman  policy  at  that  time  had  resolved  to  halt 
Phrygia,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia  were  to  become  de- 
pendent on  Rome;  the  regions  lying  faither  to  the  east  were 
left  to  themselves. 

The  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  were  regulated  partly  by  the 


Kqtulalioa 
of  the 
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peace  with  Antiochos  (565X  pmlj  b^  ^  ordii^Maid  I 
Roaun  commtssiofi  preaded  over  \jf  dK  rnowl 
Antiodiiu  had  t»  fumbfa  bortjge^  Jifif  of  viua  ^  !■  I 
younger  son  of  the  tame  name,  and  to  pays  warcoAi 

— propotiional  in  amotmt  to  the  tFeasnies  cf  Asa cf  t5,eM  1 

Euboic  talents  (;;f3,6oo,ooo),afiftli  of  whidivsE  to  hepil  I 
at  oncc^  and  the  remajnder  in  twelve  yesrij  mstal 
He  was  called,  looreover,  to  cede  all  the  l-mH  wtidk  I 
possessed  in  Europe  and,  in  Asa  Minor,  all  his  pfmrwrna  | 
and  claims  of  right  to  the  north  of  the  m^e  of  die  TWa  I 
and  to  the  west  of  the  moatfa  of  the  Cestras  betvca  I 
Aspendus  and  Perga  in  PamphjUa,  so  tka^  be  ^ 
nothing  in  Asia  Minor  but  eastern  Pamphylta  and  dkk 
His  proteciorate  over  its  kingdoms  and  prindpa}itin  rf 
course  ceased  Asia,  or,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  gflfnfiih 
was  thenceforth  usnallj  and  tnrac  appR^wjatriy  »»m-*<^ 
Syria,  lost  the  right  of  waging  aggressive  wan  against  the 
western  states,  and  in  the  event  of  a  defensive  war,  if 
acquiring  territory  from  them  on  the  conclusion  of  peace; 
lost,  moreover,  the  right  of  navigating  the  sea  to  the  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia  with  vessels  of 
war,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  envoys^  hostage^  cr 
tribute ;  was  further  prevented  from  keeping  more  than 
ten  decked  vessels  in  all,  except  in  the  case  of  a  defensive 
war,  from  laming  war- elephants,  and  lastly  from  the 
levying  of  mercenaries  in  the  western  suces,  or  receiving 
political  refugees  and  deserters  from  them  at  court.  The 
war  vessels  which  he  possessed  beyond  the  prescribed 
number,  the  elephants,  and  the  political  refugees  who  had 
sought  shelter  with  him,  he  delivered  upL  By  way  of 
compensation  the  great-king  received  the  title  of  a  friend  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  state  of  Syria  was  thus  by 
land  and  sea  completely  and  for  ever  dislodged  from  the 
west ;  it  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  feeble  and  loose 
organization  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleuciijae,  that  it  atone 
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of  all  the  great  states  conquered  by  Kome  never  aller  the  first 
conquest  desired  a  second  appeal  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

The  two  Annenias,  hitherto  at  least  nominally  Asiatic  Annente. 
satrapies,  became  transfonned,  if  not  exactly  in  pursuance 
with  the  Roman  treaty  of  peace,  yet  under  its  influence 
into  independent  kingdoms;  and  their  holders,  Artaxias  and 
Zariadris,  became  founders  of  new  dynasties. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  land  lay  beyond  Cappa- 
the  boundary  laid  down  by  the  Romans  for  their  protector- 
si^  escaped  with  a  money-fine  of  6oo  talents  {j£n6,ooo) ; 
which  was  afterwards,  on  the  intercession  of  his  son-in-law 
Eumenes,  abated  to  half  that  sum. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  retained  his  territory  as  it  B''i»T"i»- 
stood,  and  so  did  the  Celts;  bat  they  were  obliged  to 
promise  that  they  would  no  longer  send  armed  bands 
beyond  their  bounds,  and  the  disgracefiil  payments  of 
tribute  by  the  dties  of  Asia  Minor  came  to  an  end.  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  did  not  foil  to  repay  the  benefit — which 
was  certainly  felt  as  a  general  and  permanent  one — with 
golden  chaplets  and  transcendental  panegyrics. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Aua  Minor  the  regulation  of  The  ft«c 
the  territorial  arrangements  was  not  without  difficulty,  espe-  9f^ 
dally  as  the  dynastic  policy  of  Eumenes  there  came  into 
collision  with  that  of  the  Greek  Hansa.  At  last  an  un- 
derstanding was  arrived  at  to  the  following  effect  AU  the 
Greek  dties,  which  were  free  and  had  joined  the  Romans 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  had  their  liberties 
confirmed,  and  all  of  them,  excepting  those  previously 
tributary  to  Eumenes,  were  relieved  from  the  pajrment  of 
tribute  to  the  dt^ent  dynasts  for  the  future.  In  this  way 
the  towns  of  Dardanus  and  Ilium,  whose  ancient  affinity 
with  the  Romans  was  traced  to  the  times  of  Aeneas, 
.became  free,  along  with  Cyme,  Smyrna,  Clazomenae, 
Erythrae,  Chios,  Colophon,  Miletus,  and  other  names  of 
xrid  renown.     Phocaea  also,  which  in  spite  of  its  capitula- 
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tion  had  been  plundered  by  the  soldien  of  the  Roman  fleet 
— although  it  did  not  &11  under  the  cat^oi7  designated  in 
the  treaty — received  back  by  way  of  compensation  ita 
territoiy  and  its  freedom.  Hoat  of  the  dtiea  of  the 
Graeco-Asiatic  Haiua  acquired  additiona  of  tenitoiy  and 
other  advantages.  Rhodes  of  course  recdvcd  most  con- 
sideration ;  it  obtained  Lyda  excInalTe  of  Telmissus,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Caria  south  of  the  Maeander ;  beside^ 
Antiochus  guaranteed  the  property  and  the  daims  of  the 
Rhodians  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  exempticm 
from  customs-dues  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
ExtenstMi  AH  the  rest,  forming  by  fki  the  largest  share  of  the  spoil, 
Unborn  or  '^''  *°  ^^  Attalids,  whose  ancient  fidelity  to  Rome,  as  wdl 
Pcrgamu).  as  the  hardships  endured  by  Eumcnes  in  the  war  and  his 
personal  merit  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  the  decisive 
battle,  were  rewarded  t^  Rome  as  no  king  ever  rewarded 
his  ally.  Eumenes  received,  in  Europe,  the  Chersonese 
with  Lysimachia ;  in  Asia — in  addition  to  Mysia  which  he 
already  possessed — the  provinces  of  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellespont,  Lydia  with  Ephesus  and  Sardes,  the  northern 
district  of  Caria  as  far  as  the  Maeander  with  Tralles  and 
Magnesia,  Great  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia  along  with  a  portion 
of  Cilicia,  the  district  of  Milyas  between  Phrygia  and  Lycia, 
and,  as  a  port  on  the  southern  sea,  the  Lycian  toWn 
Telmissus.  There  was  a  dispute  afterwards  between 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus  regarding  Famphylia,  as  to  how 
far  it  lay  on  this  side  of  or  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary, 
and  accordingly  belonged  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter. 
He  further  acquired  the  protectorate  over,  and  the  right  of 
receiving  tribute  from,  those  Greek  cities  which  did.  not 
receive  absolute  freedom ;  but  it  was  stipulated  in  this  case 
that  the  cities  should  retain  their  charters,  and  that  the 
tribute  should  not  be  heightened.  Moreover,  Antiochus 
had  to  bind  himself  to  pay  to  Eumenes  the  350  talents 
(;^8s,ooo)  which  he  owed  to  his  father  Attalus,  and  like- 
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wise  to  pay  a  compensation  of  127  talents  (;^3i»ooo)  for 
arrears  in  the  supplies  of  com.  Lastly,  Eumenes  obtained 
the  royal  forests  and  the  elephants  delivered  up  by 
Antiochus,  but  not  the  ships  of  war,  which  were  burnt: 
the  Romans  tolerated  no  naval  power  by  the  side  of  their 
owa  By  these  means  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids  became 
in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Asia  what  Numidia  was  in  Africa, 
a  powerful  state  with  an  absolute  constitution  dependent 
on  Rome,  destined  and  able  to  keep  in  check  both  Mace- 
donia and  Syria  without  needing,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  Roman  support  With  this  creation  dictated  by 
policy  the  Romans  had  as  far  as  possible  combined  the 
liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which  was  dictated  by 
republican  and  national  sympathy  and  by  vanity.  About 
the  affairs  of  the  more  remote  east  beyond  the  Taurus  and 
Halys  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  give  themselves  no 
concern.  jThis  is  clearly  shown  by  the  terms  of  the  peace 
with  Antiochus,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  the  peremptory 
refusal  of  the  senate  to  guarantee  to  the  town  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia  the  freedom  which  the  Rhodians  requested  for  it 
With  equal  fidelity  they  adhered  to  the  fixed  principle  of 
acquiring  no  direct  transmarine  possessions.  After  the 
Roman  fleet  had  made  an  expedition  to  Crete  and  had 
accomplished  the  release  of  the  Romans  sold  thither  into 
slavery,  the  fleet  and  land  army  left  Asia  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  566 ;  on  which  occasion  the  land  army,  188. 
which  again  marched  through  Thrace,  in  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  the  general  suffered  greatly  on  the  route 
from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  The  Romans  brought 
nothing  home  from  the  east  but  honour  and  gold,  both  of 
which  were  already  at  this  period  usually  conjoined  in  the 
practical  shape  assumed  by  the  address  of  thanks — the 
golden  chaplet 

European  Greece  also  had  been  agitated  by  this  Asiatic  Settlement 
war,  and  needed  reorganization.     The  Aetolians,  who  had  ^ 
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not  yet  learned  to  reconcile  thenudves  to  their  insignifi- 
otnce;  bad,  after  the  armistice  concluded  with  Scipio  is 

ISO.  the  spring  of  564,  roidered  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Italy  difficnlt  and  unsafe  by  means  of  their  Cephal- 
knian  corsairs ;  and  not  only  so,  but  eren  peiiiaps  while 
tbe  armistice  yet  lasted,  they,  deceived  by  false  rqxms  as 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Asia,  had  the  (cdly  to  place 
Amynander  once  more  on  his  Athamanian  throne,  and  to 
carry  on  a  desultoty  warfare  with  Philip  in  tbe  districts 
occupied  by  him  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Thessaly, 
in  the  course  of  which  Philip  sulTercd  several  discomfitures. 
After  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Rome  replied  to  their 
request  for  peace  by  the  landing  of  the  consul  Marcus 
Fulvius  Nobilior.     He  arrived  among  the  legions  in  tbe 

189.  spring  of  565,  and  after  fifteen  days'  siege  gained  possession 
of  Ambracia  by  a  capitulation  honourable  for  the  garrison; 
while  siinultaneDusIy  the  Macedonians,  Illyrians,  Epirots, 
Acamanians,  and  Achaeans  fell  upon  the  Aetolians.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  resistance  in  the  strict  sense ;  after 
repeated  entreaties  of  the  Aetolians  for  peace  the  Romans 
at  length  desisted  from  the  war,  and  granted  conditions 
which  must  be  termed  reasonable  when  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  such  pitiful  and  malicious  opponents.  Tht 
Aetolians  lost  all  cities  and  territories  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  their  adversaries,  more  especially  Ambracia  which 
afterwards  became  free  and  independent  in  consequence  of 
an  intrigue  concocted  in  Rome  against  Marcus  Fulvius, 
and  Oenia  which  was  given  to  the  Acamanians :  they 
likewise  ceded  Cephallenia.  They  lost  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  and  were  in  that  respect  dependent  on  the 
foreign  relations  of  Rome.  I.astly,  they  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Cephallenia  opposed  this  treaty  on  its  own 
account,  and  only  submitted  when  Marcus  Fulvius  landed 
on  the  island.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  Same,  who  feared 
that  they  would  be  dispossessed  from  their  well-situated 
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town  by  a  Roman  colony,  revolted  after  their  first  sub- 
mission and  sustained  a  four  months'  siege;  the  town, 
however,  was  finally  taken  and  the  whole  inhabitants  were 
sold  into  slavery. 

In  this  case  also  Rome  adhered  to  the  principle  of  con-  Mace- 
fining  herself  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands.  She  took  no  ^°"^ 
portion  of  the  spoil  for  herself,  except  the  two  islands  of 
Cephallenia  and  2^cynthus,  which  formed  a  desirable  sup- 
plement to  the  possession  of  Corcyra  and  other  naval 
stations  in  the  Adriatic.  The  rest  of  the  territorial  gain 
went  to  the  allies  of  Rome.  But  the  two  most  important 
of  these,  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  were  by  no  means 
content  with  the  share  of  the  spoil  granted  to  them.  Philip 
felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  not  without  reason.  He  might 
safely  say  that  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  last  war — diffi- 
culties which  arose  not  from  the  character  of  the  enemy, 
but  from  the  distance  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  communi- 
cations— had  been  overcome  mainly  by  his  loyal  aid.  The 
senate  recognized  this  by  remitting  his  arrears  of  tribute 
and  sending  back  his  hostages ;  but  he  did  not  receive 
those  additions  to  his  territory  which  he  expected.  He 
got  the  territory  of  the  Magnetes,  with  Demetrias  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Aetolians;  besides,  there  practically 
remained  in  his  hands  the  districts  of  Dolopia  and 
Athamania  and  a  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  also  the 
Aetolians  had  been  expelled  by  him.  In  Thrace  the 
interior  remained  under  Macedonian  protection,  but  nothing 
was  fixed  as  to  the  coast  towns  and  the  islands  of  Thasos  and 
Lemnos  which  were  de  facto  in  Philip's  hands,  while  the 
Chersonese  was  even  expressly  given  to  Eumenes ;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  Eumenes  received  possessions 
in  Europe,  simply  that  he  might  in  case  of  need  keep  not 
only  Asia  but  Macedonia  in  check.  The  exasperation  of 
the  proud  and  in  many  respects  chivalrous  king  was  natural; 
it  was  not  chicane,  however,  but  an  unavoidable  political 
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necessity  that  induced  the  Romans  to  take  this  < 
Macedonia  suffered  for  having  once  been  a  power  of  the 
first  rank,  and  for  having  waged  war  on  equal  terms  with 
Rome ;  there  was  much  better  reason  in  her  case  dun  in 
that  ol  Carthage  for  guarding  against  the  leriral  of  her  tM 
powerful  position. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Achaeans.  They  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  gratified  their  long-che- 
rished wish  to  bring  the  whole  Peloponnesus  into  their 
confederacy ;  for  first  Spaita,  and  then,  after  th^  expulsion 
of  the  Asiatics  firom  Greece,  Elis  and  Hessene  had  more 
or  less  reluctantly  joined  it  The  Romans  had  allowed 
this  to  take  place,  and  had  even  tolerated  the  intentional 
disregard  of  Rome  which  marked  their  proceedings.  When 
Messene  declared  that  she  wished  to  submit  to  the  Romans 
but  not  to  enter  the  confederacy,  and  the  latter  thereupon 
employed  force,  Flamininus  had  not  failed  to  remind  the 
Achaeans  that  such  separate  arrangements  as  to  the  disposal 
of  a  part  of  the  spoil  were  in  themselves  unjust,  and  were, 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  Achaeans  stood  to  the  Romans, 
more  than  unseemly ;  and  yet  in  his  very  impolitic  com- 
plaisance towards  the  Hellenes  he  had  substantially  done 
what  the  Achaeans  willed.  But  the  matter  did  not  end 
there.  The  Achaeans,  tormented  by  their  dwarfish  thirst 
for  aggrandizement,  would  not  relax  their  hold  on  the  town 
of  PleuTon  in  Aetolia  which  they  had  occupied  during  the 
war,  but  on  the  contrary  made  it  an  involuntary  member  of 
their  confederacy ;  they  bought  Zacynthus  from  Amynander 
the  lieutenant  of  the  last  possessor,  and  would  gladly  have 
acquired  Aegina  also.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they 
gave  up  the  former  island  to  Rome,  and  they  heard  with 
great  displeasure  the  good  advice  of  Flamininus  that  they 
should  content  themselves  with  their  Peloponnesus. 

The  Achaeans  believed  it  their  duty  to  display  the  inde- 
pcnilence  of  tlieir  state  all  the  tnore,  the  less  they  really 
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had ;  they  talked  of  the  rights  of  war,  and  of  the  faithful 
aid  of  the  Achaeans  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans ;  they 
aslced  the  Roman  envoys  at  the  Achaean  diet  why  Rome 
should  concern  herself  about  Messene  when  Achaia  put 
no  questions  as  to  Capua;  and  the  spirited  patriot,  who 
had  thus  spoken,  was  applauded  and  was  sure  of  votes  at 
the  elections.  All  thb  would  have  been  very  right  and 
very  digniiied,  had  it  not  been  much  more  ridiculous. 
Hiere  was  a  profound  justice  and  a  still  more  profound 
melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  Rome,  however  earnestly  she 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  freedom  and  to  earn  the 
thanks  of  the  Hellenes,  yet  gave  them  nothing  but  anarchy 
and  reaped  nothing  but  ingratitude.  Undoubtedly  very 
generous  sentiments  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hellenic  anti- 
pathies  to  the  protecting  power,  and  the  personal  bravery 
of  some  of  the  men  who  took  the  lead  in  the  movement 
was  unquestionable;  but  this  Achaean  patriotism  remained 
not  the  less  a  folly  and  a  genuine  historical  caricature. 
With  all  that  ambition  and  alt  that  national  susceptibility 
the  whole  nation  was,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  per- 
vaded  by  the  most  thorough  sense  of  impotence.  Every 
one  was  constantly  listening  to  leam  the  sentiments  of 
Rome,  the  liberal  man  no  less  than  the  servile ;  they  thanked 
heaven,  when  the  dreaded  decree  was  not  issued;  they 
were  sulky,  when  the  senate  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  would  do  well  to  yield  voluntarily  in  order  that  they 
might  not  need  to  be  compelled  ;|  they  did  what  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  if  possible,  in  a  way  offensive  to  the  Romans, 
"to  save  forms";  they  reported,  explained,  postponed, 
evaded,  and,  when  all  this  would  no  longer  avail,  yielded 
with  a  patriotic  sigh.  Their  proceedings  might  have  claimed 
indulgence  at  any  rate,  if  not  approval,  had  their  leaders 
been  resolved  to  fight,  and  had  they  preferred  the  destruo 
don  of  the  nation  to  its  bondage ;  but  neither  Philopoemen 
nor  Lycortas  thought  of  any  such  political  suicide — they 
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wished,  if  possible,  to  be  fiee,  but  they  wished  above  all  to 
live.  Besides  all  this,  the  dreaded  intervention  of  Rome 
ID  the  intemal  aflaiis  of  Greece  was  not  the  arbitrary  act  of 
the  Romans,  but  was  always  invoked  by  the  Greeks  them- 
■elves^  who,  like  boys,  brought  down  on  their  own  heads 
the  rod  which  they  feared.  The  reproach  repeated  «d 
tmustam  by  the  erudite  rabble  in  Hellenic  and  post- 
Hellenic  times — that  the  Romans  had  been  at  pains  to  stir 
Up  internal  discord  in  Greece — is  one  of  the  most  foolish 
absurdities  which  philologues  dealing  in  politics  have  ever 
invented.  It  was  not  the  Romans  that  carried  strife  to 
Greece — which  in  truth  would  have  been  "  carrying  owls  to 
Athens  " — but  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  dissensions  to 
Rome. 

The  Achaeans  in  particular,  whc^  in  their  eagerness  to 
round  their  territory,  wholly  failed  to  see  how  much  it 
would  have  been  for  their  own  good  that  Flamininus  had 
not  incoipotated  the  towns  of  Aetolian  sympathies  with 
their  league,  acquired  in  Lacedaemon  and  Messene  a  very 
hydra  of  intestine  strife.  Members  of  these  communities 
were  incessantly  at  Rome,  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be 
released  from  the  odious  connection ;  and  amongst  them, 
characteristically  enough,  were  even  those  who  were  indebted 
to  the  Achaeans  for  their  return  to  their  native  land.  The 
Achaean  league  was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  work  of 
reformation  and  restoration  at  Sparta  and  Messene;  the 
wildest  refugees  ^om  these  quarters  determined  the 
measures  of  the  diet  Four  years  after  the  nominal  admis- 
sion of  Sparta  to  the  confederacy  matters  came  even  to 
open  war  and  to  an  insanely  thorough  restoration,  in  which 
all  the  slaves  on  whom  Nabis  had  conTerrcd  citizenship 
were  once  more  sold  into  slavery,  and  a  colonnade  was 
built  from  the  proceeds  in  the  Achaean  city  of  Megalopolis ; 
the  old  slate  of  property  in  Sparta  was  re-established,  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  superseded  by  Achaean  laws,  and 
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'  the  walls  were  pulled  down  {566).  At  last  the  Roman  IS8. 
'  senate  was  summoned  by  all  parties  to  arbitrate  on  all  these 
'  doings — an  annoying  task,  which  was  the  righteous  punish- 
'  ment  of  the  sentimental  policy  that  the  senate  had  pursued. 
Far  from  mixing  itself  up  too  much  in  these  affairs,  the 
senate  not  only  bote  the  sarcasms  of  Achaean  candour  with 
exemplary  composure,  but  even  manifested  a  culpable 
indifference  while  the  worst  outrages  were  committed, 
'lliere  was  cordial  rejoicing  in  Achaia  when,  after  that 
restoration,  the  news  arrived  from  Rome  that  the  senate 
had  found  fault  with  it,  but  had  not  annulled  it  Nothing 
was  done  for  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Rome,  except  that 
the  senate,  shocked  at  the  judicial  murder  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  Spartans  committed  by  the  Achaeans,  deprived  the 
diet  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Spartans — truly  a 
heinous  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  [  The  Roman  statesmen  gave  themselves  as 
little  concern  as  possible  about  this  tempest  in  a  nut-shell, 
as  is  best  shown  by  the  many  complaints  regarding  the 
superficial,  contradictory,  and  obscure  decisions  of  the 
senate ;  in  fact,  how  could  its  decisions  be  expected  to  be 
clear,  when  there  were  four  parties  from  Sparta  simultane- 
ously speaking  against  each  other  at  its  bar?  Add  to  this 
the  personal  impression,  which  most  of  these  Peloponnesian 
statesmen  produced  in  Rome  ;  even  Flamininus  shook  his 
head,  when  one  of  them  showed  him  on  the  one  day  how 
to  perform  some  dance,  and  on  the  next  entertained  him 
with  affairs  of  state.  Matters  went  so  far,  that  the  senate 
at  last  lost  patience  and  informed  the  Peloponnesians  that 
it  would  no  longer  listen  to  them,  and  that  they  might  do 
what  they  chose  (571).  This  was  natural  enough,  but  it  182. 
was  not  right;  situated  as  the  Romans  were,  they  were 
under  a  moral  and  political  obligation  earnestly  and  stead- 
fastly to  rectify  this  melancholy  state  of  things.  Callicrates 
the  Achaean,  who  went  to  the  senate  in  575  to  enhgbten  ITS. 
vou  II  6i 
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it  OS  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Peloponneaas  and  to 
demand  a  consistent  and  calm  intcTTention,  may  have  bad 
somewhat  less  worth  u  a  man  than  hit  counUyman 
Fhilopoemen  who  was  the  main  founder  ot  that  patriotic 
policy ;  but  he  was  in  the  right 

Thus  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  now 
embraced  all  the  states  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  end 
of  the  Meditenanean.  There  nowhere  existed  a  state  that 
the  Romans  would  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  feai: 
But  there  still  h'ved  a  man  to  whom  Rome  accorded  this 
rare  honour — the  homeless  Carthaginian,  who  bad  raised 
in  arms  against  Rome  first  all  the  west  and  then  all  the 
east,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps  had  been  only  frustrated 
by  infamous  aristocratic  policy  in  the  former  case,  and  by 
stupid  court  policy  in  the  latter.  Andochus  had  been 
obli;;ed  to  bind  himself  in  the  treaty  of  peace  to  deliver  op 
Hannibal ;  but  the  latter  had  escaped,  first  to  Crete,  then 
to  Bithynia,^  and  now  lived  at  the  court  of  Prusias  Icing  ot 
Bithynia,  employed  in  aiding  the  latter  in  his  wars  with 
Eunienes,  and  victorious  as  ever  by  sea  and  by  land.  It 
is  aflirmed  that  he  was  desirous  of  stirring  up  Prusias  also 
to  make  war  on  Rome ;  a  folly,  which,  as  it  is  told,  sounds 
very  far  from  credible.  It  is  more  certain  that,  while  the 
Roman  senate  deemed  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  have  the 
old  man  hunted  out  in  his  last  asylum — for  the  tradition 
which  inculpates  the  senate  appears  to  deserve  no  credit — 
Flamininus,  whose  restless  vanity  sought  after  new  oppor- 
tunities for  great  achievements,  undertook  on  his  own  part 
to  deliver  Rome  from  Hannibal  as  he  had  delivered  the 
Greeks  from  their  chains,  and,  if  not  to  wield — which  was 
not  diplomatic — at  any  rate  to   whet  and  to  point,  the 

'  The  £10(7  that  he  went  to  Armenia  and  at  the  request  of  king 
ArUxios  built  the  town  of  Artaiata  on  the  Araiei  (Strabo,  xL   p.   gaS ; 

mixed  up,  atniost  like  Alexander,  with 
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dagger  against  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  Prusias,  the 
most  pitiful  among  the  pitiful  princes  of  Asia,  was  delighted 
to  grant  the  little  favour  which  the  Roman  envoy  in 
ambiguous  tenns  requested ;  and,  when  Hannibal  saw  his 
house  beset  hj  assassins,  he  took  poison.  He  had  loi^ 
been  prepared  to  do  so,  adds  a  Roman,  for  he  knew  the 
Romans  and  the  word  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
uncertain ;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
571,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  When  he  was  bom,  Rome  ISS. 
was  contending  with  doubtful  success  for  the  possession  of 
Sicily ;  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  West  wholly 
subdued,  and  to  fight  his  own  last  battle  with  the  Romans 
against  the  vessels  of  his  native  dty  which  had  itself 
become  Roman;  and  he  was  constrained  at  last  to  remain 
a  mere  spectator,  while  Rome  overpowered  the  East  as  the 
tempest  overpowers  the  ship  that  has  no  one  at  the  helm, 
and  to  leel  that  he  alone  was  the  pilot  that  could  have 
weathered  the  storm.  There  was  left  to  him  no  further 
hope  to  be  disappointed,  when  he  died;  but  he  had 
honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle  kept  the  oath 
which  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy. 

About  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  same  year,  died  l>c^  eT 
also  the  num  whom  the  Romans  were  wont  to  call  his  ^^"^ 
conqueror,  Fublius  Scipia  On  him  fortune  had  lavished 
all  the  successes  which  she  denied  to  hia  antagonist- 
successes  which  did  belong  to  him,  and  successes  which 
did  not  He  had  added  to  the  empire  Spain,  Africa,  and 
Asia;  and  Rome,  which  he  had  found  merely  the  first 
community  of  Italy,  was  at  his  death  mistress  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  himself  had  so  many  titles  of  victory, 
that  some  of  them  were  made  over  to  his  brother  and  his 
cousin.*  And  yet  he  too  spent  his  last  years  in  bitter 
vexation,  and  died  when  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age 
in  voluntary  banishment,  leaving  orders  to  his  relatives  not 

>  Africanui,  AiiogeDiu,  Hupallui. 
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to  bugjim 

in  which  hk 

vluu  drove  him  from  uic  d^ 

•nd  f*TTtffliTlflltfHi^    ■kith 

idU  moie  agunii  hk  fanclier 
tmptf  raliiinni<%  wUdi  do  not 
bittenai  of  feding;  aklMm^  k 
nuuiy  tfaat  ifittf>jH  of  limjjiif 

of  hk  acooam-booki^  he  Uxe  Aon  kk 
of  the  people  and  at  hk  aocnten^  and  ■— t«>triiftl  Ibe 
Romant  to  aocompanj  hini  to  die  temple  of  Jopker  and  lo 
cekfaiate  die  annhrenaiy  of  hk  wtoty  at  Znan.  Tk 
peofde  kft  the  accnaer  on  die  qw^  and  faDowcd  Sdpb  ti 
the  Cqatol;  bnt  thk  was  the  ktt  ^oriooa  daj  of  the 
inustnoas  man.  Hk  proud  tfkk,  hk  belief  thaai  he  «ai 
different  from,  and  better  than,  other  men,  his  waj  decided 
family-policy,  which  in  the  person  of  hk  brother  Lndm 
especially  brought  forward  a  clumsy  man  of  straw  as  a 
hero,  gave  offence  to  many,  and  not  without  leasm. 
While  genuine  pride  protects  the  heart,  arrogance  lays  it 
open  to  every  blow  and  every  sarcasm,  and  corrodes  eren 
an  originally  noble-minded  spirit  It  k  throughout, 
moreover,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  natures 
as  that  of  Scipio — strange  mixtures  of  genuine  gold  and 
glittering  tinsel — that  they  need  the  good  fortune  and  the 
brilliance  of  youth  in  order  to  exercise  their  charm,  and, 
when  this  charm  begins  to  fode,  it  is  the  charmer  himself 
that  k  most  painfully  conscious  of  the  change^ 
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THE  THIRD    UACEDONIAK   WAS 
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Phiup  of  Mackdonia  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  treatment  Dtuatit- 
which  he  met  with  from  the  Romans  after  the  peace  wiih  ^[(^^d, 
Antiochus  j  and  the  subsequent  cour^  of  events  was  not  Rome, 
fitted  to  appease  his  wrath.  Hb  neighbours  in  Greece 
and  Thrace,  mostly  communities  that  had  once  trembled 
at  the  Macedonian  name  not  less  than  now  they  trembled 
at  the  Roman,  made  it  their  business,  as  was  natural,  to 
retaliate  on  the  &llen  great  power  for  all  the  injuries  which 
since  the  times  of  Philip  the  Second  they  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  Macedonia.  The  empty  arrogance  and  venal 
an ti- Macedonian  patriotism  of  the  Hellenes  of  this  period 
found  vent  at  the  diets  of  the  different  confederadea  and 
in  ceaseless  complaints  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate. 
Philip  had  been  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  what  he 
had  taken  from  the  Aetolians ;  but  in  Thcssaly  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Magnetes  alone  had  formally  joined  the 
Aetolians,  while  those  towns  which  Philip  had  wrested 
from  the  Aetolians  in  other  two  of  the  Thessalian  confed- 
eracies— the  Thessalian  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  the 
Perrhaebian — were  demanded  back  by  their  leagues  on  the 
ground  that  Philip  had  only  liberated  these  towns,  not 
conquered  them.  The  Athamanes  too  believed  that  they 
might  crave  their  freedom ;  and  Eumencs  demanded  the 
maritime  cities  which  Antiochus  had  possessed  in  Thrace 
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proper,  especially  Aenus  and  Maionea,  although  in  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  the  Thracian  Chersonese  alone  bad 
been  expressly  promised  to  him.  All  these  complaints  and 
numerous  minor  ones  from  all  the  neighbours  of  Philip  as 
to  his  supporting  king  Prusias  against  Eumenes,  as  to 
competition  in  trade,  as  to  the  violation  of  contracts  and 
the  seizing  of  cattle,  were  poured  forth  at  Rome.  The 
king  of  Macedonia  had  to  submit  to  be  accused  by  the 
sovere^  rabble  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  accept 
justice  or  injustice  as  the  senate  chose ;  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  judgment  constantly  going  against  him ;  he  had 
with  deep  chagrin  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the 
Thracian  coast  and  from  the  Thessalian  end  Perrhaebian 
towns,  and  courteously  to  receive  the  Roman  commissioners, 
who  came  to  see  whether  everything  required  bad  been 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  instructions.  The  Romans 
were  not  so  indignant  against  Philip  as  they  had  been 
against  Carthage ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  many  respects  even 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  ruler ;  there  was 
not  in  his  case  so  reckless  a  violation  of  forms  as  in  that  of 
Libya;  but  the  situation  of  Macedonia  was  at  bottom 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Carthage.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  man  to  submit  to  this  infliction 
with  Phoenician  patience.  Passionate  as  he  was,  he  had 
after  his  defeat  been  more  indignant  with  the  faithless  ally 
than  with  the  honourable  antagonist ;  and,  long  accustomed 
to  pursue  a  policy  not  Macedonian  but  personal,  he  had 
seen  in  the  war  with  Antiochus  simply  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  instantaneously  revenging  himself  on  the  ally  who 
had  disgracefully  deserted  and  betrayed  him.  This  object 
he  had  attained;  but  the  Romans,  who  saw  very  clearly 
that  the  Macedonian  was  influenced  not  by  friendship  for 
Rome,  but  by  enmity  to  Antiochus,  and  who  moreover 
were  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  regulating  their  policy  by 
such  feelings  of  liking  and  disliking  had  carefully  abstamed 
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from  bestowing  any  material  advantages  on  Philip,  and  had 
preferred  to  confer  their  favours  on  the  Attalids.  From 
their  first  elevation  the  Attalids  had  been  at  vehement  feud 
with  Macedonia,  and  were  politically  and  personally  the 
objects  of  Philip's  bitterest  hatred;  of  all  the  eastern 
powers  they  had  contributed  most  to  maim  Macedonia 
and  Syria,  and  to  extend  the  protectorate  of  Rome  in  the 
east ;  and  in  the  last  war,  when  Philip  had  voluntarily  and 
loyally  embraced  the  side  of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  same  side  for  the  sake  of  their  very  existence. 
The  Romans  had  made  use  of  these  Attalids  for  the  purpose 
of  reconstructing  in  all  essential  points  the  kingdom  of 
Lysimachus — the  destruction  of  which  had  been  the  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  after 
Alexander — ^and  of  placing  alongside  of  Macedonia  a  state, 
which  was  its  equal  in  point  of  power  and  was  at  the  same 
time  a  client  of  Rome.  In  the  special  circumstances  a 
wise  sovereign,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  people, 
would  perhaps  have  resolved  not  to  resume  the  unequal 
struggle  with  Rome;  but  Philip,  in  whose  character  the 
sense  of  honour  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  noble,  and 
the  thirst  for  revenge  the  most  potent  of  all  ignoble, 
motives,  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  timidity  or  of  resignation, 
and  nourished  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  a  determination 
once  more  to  try  the  hazard  of  the  game.  When  he 
received  the  report  of  fresh  invectives,  such  as  were  wont 
to  be  launched  against  Macedonia  at  the  Thessalian  diets, 
he  replied  with  the  line  of  Theocritus,  that  his  last  sun  had 
not  yet  set^ 

Philip  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  the  concealment  The  lattei 
of  his   designs  a  calmness,  earnestness,  and   persistency  ^J?  °^ 
which,  had  he  shown  them  in  better  times,  would  perhaps 
have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
In  particular  the  submissiveness  towards  Rome,  by  which 

^  'H^  ybip  4>pdffSTit  w6j^0*  AXior  d/ifu  dtd^xeiw  (I  zoa). 
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he  purchased  the  time  indispensable  tot  bim  object^ 
a  severe  trial  for  the  fierce  and  hangfatjr  mm  ;  in  inthia 
he  couiageously  endmed  i^  ahhoagh  hia  aobjecia  and  Ik 
innocent  occasions  of  the  quarrel,  aoch  as  the 
Maronea,  paid  severdy  for  die  auppieiakm  of  Us 
ment    it  seoned  aa  if  war  could  not  but  break  oil  m 

188.  early  as  571 ;  but  by  Philip's  instructional  hia  youiqersoi^ 
Demetrius,  efieoted  a  reconciliation  between  hia  fiiAer  md 
Rome,  where  he  had  lived  some  yean  as  a  fc*^ttngp  asd 
was  a  great  fiivourite.  The  senate,  and  paiticnlnijr 
Flamininus  who  managed  Greek  aflUn^  aought  to  fona  k 
Macedonia  a  Roman  party  that  would  be  aUe  to  paialjK 
the  exertions  of  Philip,  whidi  of  ooune  were  not  anknoaa 
to  the  Romans ;  and  had  selected  as  its  head,  and  perimpi 
as  the  future  king  of  Macedonia,  the  younger  prinre  who 
was  passionately  attached  to  Rome;  With  tfab  iHirpoae  k 
view  they  gave  it  deaiiy  to  be  understood  that  the  senate 
forgave  the  father  for  the  sake  of  the  son;  the  natmal 
effect  of  which  was,  that  dissensions  arose  in  the  royal 
household  itself,  and  that  the  king's  elder  son,  Perseus^ 
who,  although  the  offspring  of  an  unequal  marriage,  was 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  succession,  sought  to  ruin  hb 
brother  as  his  future  rival  It  does  not  appear  that 
Demetrius  was  a  party  to  the  Roman  intrigues ;  it  was  only 
when  he  was  falsely  suspected  that  he  was  forced  to 
become  guilty,  and  even  then  he  intended,  apparently, 
nothing  more  than  flight  to  Rome.  But  Perseus  took 
care  that  his  father  should  be  duly  informed  of  this 
design;  an  intercepted  letter  from  Flamininus  to  Deme- 
trius did  the  rest,  and  induced  the  father  to  give  orders 
that  his  son  should  be  put  to  death.  Philip  learned, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  intrigues  which  Perseus  had 
concocted;  and  death  overtook  him,  as  he  was  medi- 
tating the  punishment  of  the  fratricide  and  his  exclusion 

179.  from  the  throne.     He  died  in  575  at  Demetrias,  in  his 
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fifty-ninth  year.  He  left  behind  him  a  shattered  kingdom 
and  a  distracted  household,  and  with  a  broken  heart 
confessed  to  himself  that  all  his  toils  and  all  his  crimes  had 
been  in  vain. 

His  son  Perseus  then  entered  on  the  government,  with-  King 
out  encountering  opposition  either  in  Macedonia  or  in  the  "^^*^"* 
Roman  senate.  He  was  a  man  of  stately  aspect,  expert  in 
all  bodily  exercises,  reared  in  the  camp  and  accustomed  to 
command,  imperious  like  his  father  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  his  means.  Wine  and  women,  which  too  often 
led  Philip  to  forget  the  duties  of  government,  had  no  charm 
for  Perseus ;  he  was  as  steady  and  persevering  as  his  father 
had  been  fickle  and  impulsive.  Philip,  a  king  while  still  a 
boy,  and  attended  by  good  fortune  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  reign,  had  been  spoiled  and  ruined  by  destiny ; 
Perseus  ascended  the  throne  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and,  as 
he  had  while  yet  a  boy  borne  a  part  in  the  unhappy  war 
with  Rome  and  had  grown  up  under  the  pressure  of 
humiliation  and  under  the  idea  that  a  revival  of  the  state 
was  at  hand,  so  he  inherited  along  with  the  kingdom  of 
his  father  his  troubles,  resentments,  and  hopes.  In  fact  he 
entered  with  the  utmost  determination  on  the  continuance 
of  his  father's  work,  and  prepared  more  zealously  than  ever 
for  war  against  Rome ;  he  was  stimulated,  moreover,  by 
the  reflection,  that  he  was  by  no  means  indebted  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  Romans  for  his  wearing  the  diadem  of 
Macedonia.  The  proud  Macedonian  nation  looked  with 
pride  upon  the  prince  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  marching  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  their  youth ;  his 
countrymen,  and  many  Hellenes  of  every  variety  of  lineage, 
conceived  that  in  him  they  had  found  the  right  general  for 
the  impending  war  of  liberation.  But  he  was  not  what  he 
seemed.  He  wanted  Philip's  geniality  and  Philip's  elasticity 
— those  truly  royal  qualities,  which  success  obscured  and 
tarnished,  but  which  under  the  purifying  power  of  adversity 
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recovered  their  lustre.  Philip  was  aelf-indi^gefll^  ai 
allowed  things  to  take  their  course ;  bu^  when  thoe  vi 
occasion,  he  found  within  himself  the  vigour  necenuyfec 
rapid  and  earnest  actioiL  Perseus  devised  oomipieiiaMe 
and  subtle  plans,  and  prosecuted  them  with  onweniBl 
perseverance;  but,  when  the  moment  arrived  for  sdiai 
and  his  plans  and  preparations  ocmfironted  him  in  Grim 
reality,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  work.  As  is  the  woiA 
of  narrow  minds,  the  means  became  to  him  the  eod;  he 
heaped  up  treasures  on  treasures  for  war  with  the  Romany 
and,  when  the  Romans  were  in  the  land,  he  was  unable  to 
part  with  his  golden  pieces.  It  is  a  significant  indicatioo 
of  character  that  after  defeat  the  &ther  first  h^gfyngd  to 
destroy  the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  compromiw 
him,  whereas  the  son  took  his  treasure-chests  and  embaikiod. 
In  ordinary  times  he  might  have  made  an  average  kin^  ai 
good  as  or  better  than  many  another;  but  he  was  not 
adapted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  which  was  from 
the  first  a  hopeless  one  unless  some  extraordinary  man 
should  become  the  soul  of  the  movement 

ounces         The  power  of  Macedonia  was  far  from  inconsiderable. 

ia.  The  devotion  of  the  land  to  the  house  of  the  Anttgontds 
was  unimpaired;  in  this  one  respect  the  national  feeling 
was  not  paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of  political  parties.  A 
monarchical  constitution  has  the  great  advantage,  that 
every  change  of  sovereign  supersedes  old  resentments  and 
quarrels  and  introduces  a  new  era  of  other  men  and  fresh 
hopes.  The  king  had  judiciously  availed  himself  of  this, 
and  had  begun  his  reign  with  a  general  amnesty,  with  the 
recall  of  fugitive  bankrupts,  and  with  the  remission  of 
arrears  of  taxes.  The  hateful  severity  of  the  father  thus 
not  only  yielded  benefit,  but  conciliated  affection,  to  the 
son.  Twenty-six  years  of  peace  had  partly  of  themselves 
filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  Macedonian  population,  partly 
given  opportunity  to  the  government  to  take  serious  steps 
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towards  rectifying  this  which  was  really  the  weak   point  of 

the  land.     Philip  urged   the   Macedonians  to   marry  and 

raise  up  children ;  he  occupied   the  coast  towns,  whose 

^^  inhabitants   he   carried   into   the   interior,  with   Thracian 

*•'  colonists  of  trusty  valour  and  fidelity.     He  formed  a  barrier 

'  on  the  north  to  check  once  for  all  the  desolating  incursions 

^  of  the  Dardani,  by  converting  the  space  intervening  between 

"*  '•  the  Macedonian  frontier  and  the  barbarian  territory  into  a 

^-  desert,  and  by  founding  new  towns  in  the  northern  pro- 

^-   vinces.     In  short  he  took  step  by  step  the  same  course  in 

-'    Macedonia,  as   Augustus   afterwards   took  when  he   laid 

'     afresh  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  army 

was  numerous — 30,000  men  without  reckoning  contingents 

and  hired  troops — ^and  the  younger  men  were  well  exercised 

in  the  constant  border  warfare  with  the  Thracian  barbarians. 

!      It  is  strange  that  Philip  did  not  try,  like  Hannibal,  to 

t      organize  his  army  after  the  Roman  fashion;  but  we  can 

understand  it  when  we  recollect  the  value  which  the  Mace- 

I      donians  set  upon  their  phalanx,  often  conquered,  but  still 

withal  believed  to  be  invincible.     Through  the  new  sources 

of  revenue  which  Philip  had  created  in  mines,  customs, 

and  tenths,  and  through  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture 

and  commerce,   he    had   succeeded    in   replenishing  his 

treasury,  granaries,  and  arsenals.     When  the  war  began, 

there  was  in  the  Macedonian  treasury  money  enough  to  pay 

the  existing  army  and  10,000  hired  troops  for  ten  years, 

and  there  were  ill  the  public  magazines  stores  of  grain  for 

as   long  a   period   (18,000,000   medimm   or   27,000,000 

bushels),  and  arms  for  an  army  of  three  times  the  strength 

of  the  existing  one.     In  fact,  Macedonia  had  become  a 

very  different  state  from  what  it  was  when  surprised  by  the 

outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  Rome.     The  power  of  the 

kingdom  was  in  all  respects  at  least  doubled :  with  a  power 

in  every  point  of  view  far  inferior  Hannibal  had  been  able 

to  shake  Rome  to  its  foundations. 
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Its  CStCflMU   ffffjtWlW  VCV6  DOt   IB   IH^   ^BVOBOUK 

boo.  Tbc  mtofc  of  uic  cnc  n9i|nnBd  tint 
dMMld  aov  take  iq>  die  pbiM  of  HaonSad  jod 
and  dioald  tiy  to  pbce  hoidf  at  the  head  of  a 
of  an  oppicaMd  ttttci  igmnt  die  ■■■fimaij  of  Sok; 
and  feitainly  threads  of  ntrigve  ffawified  in  all  direcliaa 
fioiD  die  Gooit  of  Pydna.  Bat  diev  sacoes  was  dtfj^ 
It  was  indeed  averted  that  die  allrgianrc  of  the  fidbn 
was  wafering;  but  neither  friend  nor  fee  ooold  ftil  to  « 
that  an  imniediate  resumption  of  the  Jianmitf  wais  was  sol 
at  tU  probable.  The  noctnmal  oonfereiMjea  likewhe  In- 
tween  Macedonian  deputies  and  die  Carthaginian  seuHe^ 
wiiicfa  llasnnisaa  denounced  at  Rom^  ooald  onrasioii  ao 
alarm  to  serious  and  sagadous  men,  etcn  if  thejwcre  ao^ 
as  is  fcrj  possible^  an  utter  fiction.  The  MuriliaMB 
Gonit  sought  to  attach  the  kings  of  Sfiia  and  KthTnIs  lo 
its  interests  by  intermarriages;  but  nothing  further  cane 
of  it,  except  that  the  immortal  simplicity  of  the  diplomaqr 
which  seeks  to  gain  political  ends  by  matrimonial  means 
once  more  exposed  itself  to  derision.  Eumenes^  whom 
it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  gain,  die 
agents  of  Perseus  would  have  gladly  put  out  of  the  way: 
he  was  to  have  been  murdered  at  Delphi  on  his  way 
homeward  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  active  against 
Macedonia ;  but  the  pretty  project  miscarried. 
BasttniM.  Of  greater  moment  were  the  efforts  made  to  stir  up 
the  northern  barbarians  and  the  Hellenes  to  rebellion 
against  Rome.  Philip  had  conceived  the  project  of 
crushing  the  old  enemies  of  Macedonia,  the  Dardani  in 
what  is  now  Servia,  by  means  of  another  still  more  bar- 
barous horde  of  Germanic  descent  brought  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Bastamae,  and  of  then  marching 
in  person  with  these  and  with  the  whole  avalanche  of 
peoples  thus  set  in  motion  by  the  land-route  to  Italy 
and   invading   Lombardy,  the  Alpine  passes   leading  to 
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which  he  had  already  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre — a  grand 
project,  worthy  of  Hannibal,  and  doubtless  immediately 
suggested  by  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps.  It  is 
moie  than  probable  that  this  gave  occasion  to  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  foitress  of  Aquileia  (p.  373X  which  was 
formed  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  (573X  and  ISl 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  system  followed  elsewhere  by 
the  Romans  in  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  Italy. 
The  plan,  however,  was  thwarted  by  the  desperate  resist* 
ance  of  the  Dardani  and  of  the  adjoining  tribes  coocemed ; 
the  Bastarnae  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  whole  horde 
were  drowned  in  returning  home  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
ice  on  the  Danube.  The  king  now  sought  at  least  to  Genihidi. 
extend  his  clientship  among  the  chieftains  of  the  Illyriaa 
land,  the  modem  Dalmatia  and  northern  Albania.  One 
of  these  who  faithfully  adhered  to  Rome,  Arthetaurus^ 
perished,  not  without  the  cognizance  of  Perseus,  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  The  most  considerable  of  the  wbolCf 
Genthius  the  son  and  heir  of  Fleuratus,  was,  like  his  lather, 
nominally  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  the  ambassadors  of 
Issa,  a  Greek  town  on  one  of  the  Dalmatian  island^  in* 
formed  the  senate,  that  Perseus  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  young,  weak,  and  drunken  prince,  and  that  the 
envoys  of  Genthius  served  as  spies  for  Perseus  in  Rome. 

In  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Macedonia  towards  the  Coiy*. 
lower  Danube  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thradan  diieftaitis, 
the  brave  and  sagacious  Cotys,  prince  of  the  Odrysians 
and  ruler  of  all  eastern  Thrace  from  the  Macedonian 
frontier  on  the  Hebnis  (Maritza)  down  to  the  fringe  of 
coast  covered  with  Greek  towns,  was  in  the  closest 
alliance  with  Perseus.  Of  the  other  minor  chie&  who  in 
that  quarter  took  part  with  Rome,  one,  Abrupolis  prince 
of  the  Sagaei,  was,  in  consequence  of  a  predatory  ex- 
pedition directed  against  Amphipolis  on  the  Sttymon, 
defeated  by  Perseus  and  driven  out  of  the  country.     From 
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these  regions  Philip  had  dnwn  numerous  cotonMl%  mi  I 
mercenaries  were  to  be  had  there  at  any  tiine  and  ■  flf  I 
number.  I 

GredL  Among  Ae  unhappy  nation  of  the  Hellcnet  Hulqiai  I 

^^^      Perseus  had,  long  bef<»re  declaring   war   agiunst  Ron^  I 
carried  on  a  lively  double  system  of  proseljrtizii^  atteofi-  I 
ing  to  gain  over  to  the  side  of  Macedcmia  on  the  ok  I 
hand  die  national,  and  on  the  other — if  we  may  be  pei- 
mitted  the  expression — the  communistic   P^rty.     As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  whole  national   party  among  Ae 
Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European  Greeks  was  now  at  heal 
Macedonian ;  not  on  account  of  isolated  unrigfateoos  acli 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  deliverers^   but  because  the 
restoration  of   Hellenic  nationality   by  a   foreign  poss 
involved  a  contradiction  in  tenns»  and  now,  when  it  m 
in  truth  too  late,  every  one  perceived  that  the  most  d^ 
testable  form  of  Macedonian  rule  was   less   fraught  with 
evil  for  Greece  than  a  free  constitution    springing  from 
the   noblest  intentions  of  honourable   foreigners.      That 
the  most  able  and  upright  men  throughout  Greece  should 
be  opposed  to  Rome  was  to  be  expected ;  the  venal  aristo- 
cracy alone  was  favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  here  and 
there  an  isolated  man  of  worth,  who,   unlike    the  great 
majority,  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  future  of  the  nation.     This  was  most  painfully 
felt  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  the  main  upholder  of  that 
extraneous  freedom  among  the  Greeks.     In  vain  he  treated 
the  cities  subject  to  him  with  every  sort  of  consideration; 
in  vain  he  sued  for  the  favour  of  the  communities  and 
diets  by  &ir-sounding  words  and  still  better-sounding  gold ; 
he  had  to  learn  that  his  presents  were  declined,  and  that 
all  the  statues  that  had  formerly  been  erected  to  him  were 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  honorary  tablets   were   melted 
down,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet,  simultane- 
170.  ously  throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (584).     The  name  of 
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Perseus  was  on  all  lips;  even  the  states  that  formerly 
were  most  decidedly  anti- Macedonian,  such  as  the 
Achaeans,  deliberated  as  to  the  cancelling  of  the  laws 
directed  against  Macedonia ;  Byzantium,  although  situated 
within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  sought  and  obtained 
protection  and  a  garrison  against  the  Thracians  not  from 
Eumenes,  but  from  Perseus,  and  in  like  manner  Lampsacus 
on  the  Hellespont  joined  the  Macedonian :  the  powerful 
and  prudent  Rhodians  escorted  the  Syrian  bride  of  king 
Perseus  from  Antioch  with  their  whole  magnificent  war- 
fleet — for  the  Syrian  war-vessels  were  not  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  Aegean — and  returned  home  highly  honoured  and 
furnished  with  rich  presents,  more  especially  with  wood 
for  shipbuilding;  commissioners  from  the  Asiatic  cities, 
and  consequently  subjects  of  Eumenes,  held  secret  con- 
ferences with  Macedonian  deputies  in  Samothrace.  That 
sending  of  the  Rhodian  war-fleet  had  at  least  the  aspect  of 
a  demonstration;  and  such,  certainly,  was  the  object  of 
king  Perseus,  when  he  exhibited  himself  and  all  his  army 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  under  pretext  of  performing 
a  religious  ceremony  at  Delphi.  That  the  king  should 
appeal  to  the  support  of  this  national  partisanship  in  the 
impending  war,  was  only  natural  But  it  was  wrong  in 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  fearful  economic  disorganiza- 
tion of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  Macedonia 
all  those  who  desired  a  revolution  in  matters  of  property 
and  of  debt  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  the  commonwealths  as 
well  as  individuals  in  European  Greece — excepting  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  in 
this  respect — were  involved  in  debt.  Instances  occurred 
of  one  city  attacking  and  pillaging  another  merely  to  get 
money — the  Athenians,  for  example,  thus  attacked  Oropus 
— ^and  among  the  Aetolians,  Perrhaebians,  and  Thessalians 
formal  battles  took  place  between  those  that  had  property 
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and  those  that  bad  none.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
worst  outrages  were  perpetrated  as  a  matter  of  course; 
among  the  Aetolians,  for  instance,  a  general  amnesty  wis 
proclaimed  and  a  new  public  peace  was  made  up  solclj 
fw  the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  putting  to  deadi .  a 
Dumber  of  emigrants.  The  Romans  attempted  to  mediate; 
but  tbeir  envoys  returned  without  success,  uid  announced 
that  both  parties  were  equally  bad  and  that  their  animosities 
were  not  to  be  restrained.  In  diis  case  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  longer  other  help  than  the  officer  and  the  executioner; 
sentimental  Hellenism  began  to  be  as  reputsive  as  from 
the  first  it  had  been  ridiculous.  Yet  king  Perseus  sought 
to  gain  the  support  of  this  party,  if  it  deserve  to  be  called 
such — of  people  who  had  nothing,  and  least  of  ati  an 
honourable  name,  to  lose — and  not  only  issued  edicts  in 
favour  of  Macedonian  bankrupts,  but  also  caused  placards 
to  be  put  up  at  Larisa,  Delphi,  and  Delos,  which  summoned 
all  Greeks  tliat  were  exiled  on  account  of  political  or  other 
offences  or  on  account  of  their  debts  to  come  to  Mace- 
donia and  to  look  for  full  restitution  of  their  former 
honours  and  estates.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they 
came;  the  social  revolution  smouldk^ring  throughout 
northern  Greece  now  broke  out  into  open  flame,  and  the 
national-social  party  there  sent  to  Perseus  for  help.  If 
Hellenic  nationality  was  to  be  saved  only  by  such  means, 
the  question  miglit  well  be  asked,  with  all  respect  for 
Sophocles  and  Phidias,  whether  the  object  was  worth  the 

»"  The  senate  saw  that  it  had  delayed  too  longaheady,  and 

na.  that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings.  The 
expubion  of  the  Thracian  chieftain  Abrupolis  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the  alliances  of  Macedonia 
with  the  Byzantines,  Aetulians,  and  part  of  the  Boeotian 
1S7.  cities,  were  equally  violations  of  the  peace  of  557,  and  suf- 
ficed for  the  official  war-matiifeiito ;  the  real  ground  of  war 
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was  that  Macedonia  was  seeking  to  convert  her  formal 
sovereignty  into  a  real  one,  and  to  supplant  Rome  in  the 
protectorate  of  the  Hellenes.  As  early  as  581  the  Roman  178 
envoys  at  the  Achaean  diet  stated  pretty  plainly,  that  an 
alliance  with  Perseus  was  equivalent  to  casting  off  the 
alliance  of  Rome.  In  582  king  Eumenes  came  in  person  172. 
to  Rome  with  a  long  list  of  grievances  and  laid  open  to  the 
senate  the  whole  situation  of  affairs ;  upon  which  the  senate 
unexpectedly  in  a  secret  sitting  resolved  on  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  and  furnished  the  landing-places  in  Epirus 
with  garrisons.  For  the  sake  of  form  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Macedonia,  but  its  message  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
Perseus,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  recede,  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  conclude  with  Rome  a  new  alliance  on  really 
equal  terms,  but  that  he  looked  upon  the  treaty  of  557  as  197. 
cancelled;  and  he  bade  the  envoys  leave  the  kingdom 
within  three  days.     Thus  war  was  practically  declared. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  582.  Perseus,  had  he  wished,  172. 
might  have  occupied  all  Greece  and  brought  the  Mace- 
donian party  everywhere  to  the  helm,  and  he  might  perhaps 
have  crushed  the  Roman  division  of  5000  men  stationed 
under  Gnaeus  Sicinius  at  Apollonia  and  have  disputed  the 
landing  of  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  who  already  began 
to  tremble  at  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  entered  into 
discussions  with  his  guest- friend  the  consular  Quintus 
Marcius  Philippus,  as  to  the  frivolousness  of  the  Roman 
declaration  of  war,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  thereby 
induced  to  postpone  the  attack  and  once  more  to  make  an 
effort  for  peace  with  Rome  :  to  which  the  senate,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  only  replied  by  the  dismissal  of  all 
Macedonians  from  Italy  and  the  embarkation  of  the  legions. 
Senators  of  the  older  school  no  doubt  censured  the  "  new 
wisdom  "  of  their  colleague,  and  his  un- Roman  artifice ; 
but  the  object  was  gained  and  the  winter  passed  away  with- 
out any  movement  on  the  part  of  Perseus.     The  Roman 
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dE|iloiBaiitts  mde  all  the  moie  lealotis  ose  of  ibc  ifUonl 
to  dqme  Ferseus  of  any  sappott  in  Greece:     T1k7  nn 

i  of  die  Achaeans.  Even  tbe  patriotic  pany  amoof 
o  had  neither  agreed  mth  those  social  movementi, 
Bar  bad  soared  higher  than  tfae  longing  after  ».  prodent 
oeotralitj — bad  no  idea  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
■nu  of  Peiaeas ;  anti,  besides,  the  opposition  party  thete 
had  tKnr  been  brought  by  Roman  inlluence  to  the  beim, 
aod  attached  itself  absolutely  to  Rome.  Tbe  Aetolian 
league  had  doubtless  asked  aid  liom  Ferseus  in  its  intcmi) 
tiouUes ;  but  Gie  new  strategus,  Lyciscus,  <diosen  under  the 
eye>  of  tbe  Roman  ambassadors,  was  more  of  a  Roman 
paittsao  than  the  Romans  themselves.  Among  the 
Thessalians  abo  the  Roman  party  retained  ihe  ascendency. 
Brca  the  Boeotians,  old  partisans  as  they  were  of  Macedonia, 
■nd  sank  hi  the  utmost  financial  disorder,  had  not  in  their 
collective  capacity  declared  openly  for  Feisens ;  Aevefthdoa 
at  least  three  ot  their  dties,  Thisbae,  Haliartus  and  Corcuica, 
had  of  their  own  accord  entered  into  engagements  with  him. 
When  on  the  complaint  of  the  Roman  envoy  the  govent- 
ment  of  tbe  lioeotian  confederacy  commtmicated  to  him 
the  position  of  things,  he  declared  that  it  would  best  appear 
which  cities  adhered  to  Rome,  and  which  did  not,  if  th^ 
would  severally  pronounce  their  decision  in  his  presence; 
and  thereupon  the  Boeotian  confederacy  fdl  at  once  to 
pieces.  It  is  not  true  that  the  great  structure  of  Epami- 
nondas  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans ;  it  actually  coU^ned 
before  they  touched  it,  and  thus  indeed  became  the  prelude 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  other  still  more  firmly  consolidated 
leagues  of  Greek  cities.*  With  the  forces  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  friendly  to  Rome  the  Roman  envoy  Publius  Lentutui 
laid  siege  to  Haliartus,  even  before  the  Roman  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Aegean. 

'  TlK  1cg»1  disHilutioD  of  Ibe  Bneotmn  confetlFTacy,  boimer,  UkA 
place  am  ai  ihis  time,  but  oalyalMc  Um  deMnictioD  of  Corinth  (PBoan. 
vii.  14.  4  ;  .vl.  6). 
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Chalcis  was  occupied  with  Achaean,  and  the  province  of  Prepara- 
Orestis  with  Epirot,  forces:  the  fortresses  of  the  Dassa-  ^^  ^ 
retae  and  Illyrians  on  the  west  frontier  of  Macedonia  were 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gnaeus  Sicinius ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  navigation  was  resumed,  Larisa  received  a  garrison  of 
2000  men.  Perseus  during  all  this  remained  inactive  and 
had  not  a  foot's  breadth  of  land  beyond  his  own  territory, 
when  in  the  spring,  or  according  to  the  official  calendar  in 
June,  of  583,  the  Roman  legions  landed  on  the  west  coast  171. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Perseus  would  have  found  allies  of 
any  mark,  even  had  he  shown  as  much  energy  as  he  dis- 
played remissness ;  but,  as  circumstances  stood,  he  remained 
of  course  completely  isolated,  and  those  prolonged  attempts  at 
proselytism  led,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  no  result  Carthage, 
Genthius  of  Illyria,  Rhodes  and  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  even  Byzantium  hitherto  so  very  friendly  with  Perseus, 
offered  to  the  Romans  vessels  of  war ;  which  these,  how- 
ever, declined  Eumenes  put  his  land  army  and  his  ships 
on  a  war  footing.  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  sent 
hostages,  unsolicited,  to  Rome.  The  brother-in-law  of 
Perseus,  Prusias  II.  king  of  Bithynia,  remained  neutral 
No  one  stirred  in  all  Greece.  Antiochus  IV.  king  of  Syria, 
designated  in  court  style  ''the  god,  the  brilliant  bringer 
of  victory,"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  the  "  Great,** 
bestirred  himself  but  only  to  wrest  the  Syrian  coast  during 
this  war  from  the  entirely  impotent  Egypt 

But,  though  Perseus  stood  almost  alone,  he  was  no  con-  Banning 
temptible  antagonist  His  army  numbered  43,000  men  ;  °^  ^*  ^"' 
of  these  21,000  were  phalangites,  and  4000  Macedonian 
and  Thracian  cavalry;  the  rest  were  chiefly  mercenaries. 
The  whole  force  of  the  Romans  in  Greece  amounted  to 
between  30,000  and  40,000  Italian  troops,  besides  more 
than  10,000  men  belonging  to  Numidian,  Ligurian,  Greek, 
Cretan,  and  esi>ecially  Pergamene  contingents.  To  these 
was  added   the   fleet,  which  numbered  only  40   decked 
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vessels,  as  there  was  no  fleet  of  the  enemy  to  oppoae  it- 
Perseus,  who  had  been  prohibited  from  building  fliii|Mi  of 
war  by  the  treaty  with  Rome^  was  only  now  crecAiqg  dods 
at  Thessalonica — but  it  had  on  board  lo^ooo  troofM^  as  il 
was  destined  chiefly  to  co-operate  in  riege&  Tbe  fleet  wu 
commanded  by  Gains  Lucictios,  the  kmd  amqr  by  tte 
consul  Publius  Lidnius  Crassus. 

The  consul  left  a  strong  division  in  lUyiia  to  hansa  Ma- 
cedonia from  the  west,  while  with  the  main  fbice  he  atansd, 
as  usual,  from  ApoUonia  for  Tbessaly.  Ferseus  did  not 
think  of  disturbing  their  arduous  march,  but  cxmtentcd  Hm- 
self  with  advancing  into  Perrhadua  and  occupying  the 
nearest  fortresses.  He  awaited  die  enemy  at  Oaaa,  and  not 
fiur  from  Larisa  the  first  conflict  took  phioe  between  die 
cavalry  and  light  troops  on  both  sides.  Tiie  Rfxnans  were 
decidedly  beaten.  Cotys  with  the  Thradan  hone  had  d^ 
feated  and  broken  the  Italian,  and  Perseus  with  his  Mace- 
donian horse  the  Greek,  cavalry ;  the  Romans  had  2000  foot 
and  200  horsemen  killed,  and  600  horsemen  made  prisoneis, 
and  had  to  deem  themselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to 
cross  the  Peneius  without  hindrance.  Perseus  employed 
the  victory  to  ask  peace  on  the  same  terms  which  Phil^) 
had  obtained :  he  was  ready  even  to  pay  the  same  sum. 
The  Romans  refused  his  request:  they  never  concluded 
peace  after  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  conclusion  of 
peace  would  certainly  have  involved  as  a  consequence  the 
loss  of  Greece. 

The  wretched  Roman  commander,  however,  knew  not 
how  or  where  to  attack ;  the  army  marched  to  and  fro  in 
Thessaly,  without  accomplishing  anything  of  importance. 
Perseus  might  have  assumed  the  offensive ;  he  saw  that  the 
Romans  were  badly  led  and  dilatory ;  the  news  had  passed 
like  wildfire  through  Greece,  that  the  Greek  army  had 
been  brilliantly  victorious  in  the  first  engagement ;  a  second 
victory  might  lead  to  a  general  rising  of  the  f>atnot  party. 
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and,  by  commencing  a  guerilla  warfare,  might  produce 
incalculable  results.  But  Perseus,  while  a  good  soldier,  was 
not  a  general  like  his  father ;  he  had  made  his  preparations 
for  a  defensive  war,  and,  when  things  took  a  different  turn, 
he  felt  himself  as  it  were  paralyzed.  He  made  an  unimport- 
ant success,  which  the  Romans  obtained  in  a  second  cavalry 
combat  near  Phalanna,  a  pretext  for  reverting,  as  is  the 
habit  of  narrow  and  obstinate  minds,  to  his  first  plan  and 
evacuating  Thessaly.  This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  re- 
nouncing all  idea  of  a  Hellenic  insurrection :  what  might 
have  been  attained  by  a  different  course  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  occurred,  the  Epirots 
changed  sides.  Thenceforth  nothing  serious  was  accom- 
plished on  either  side.  Perseus  subdued  king  Genthius, 
chastised  the  Dardani,  and,  by  means  of  Cotys,  expelled 
from  Thrace  the  Thracians  friendly  to  Rome  and  the  Per- 
gamene  troops.  On  the  other  hand  the  western  Roman 
army  took  some  Illyrian  towns,  and  the  consul  busied  himself 
in  clearing  Thessaly  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  and 
making  sure  of  the  turbulent  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  by 
occupying  Ambracia.  But  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Romans 
was  most  severely  felt  by  the  unfortunate  Boeotian  towns 
which  took  part  with  Perseus ;  the  inhabitants  as  well  of 
Thisbae,  which  surrendered  without  resistance  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  admiral  Gains  Lucretius  appeared  before  the  city, 
as  of  Haliartus,  which  closed  its  gates  against  him  and  had 
to  be  taken  by  storm,  were  sold  by  him  into  slavery; 
Coronea  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  consul 
Crassus  in  spite  even  of  its  capitulatioa  Never  had  a  Roman 
army  exhibited  such  wretched  discipline  as  the  force  under 
these  commanders.  They  had  so  disorganized  the  army 
that,  even  in  the  next  campaign  of  584,  the  new  consul 
Aulus  Hostilius  could  not  think  of  undertaking  anything  170. 
serious,  especially  as  the  new  admiral  Lucius  Hortenaius 
showed  himself  to  be  as  incapable  and  unprincipled  as  his 
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predecessor.  The  fleet  visited  the  towns  on  die  Thracun 
coast  witliout  result.  The  western  aimy  under  Appius 
Claudius,  whose  head-quaiters  were  st  Lychnidus  in  the 
territory  of  the  Dassaietae,  sustained  one  defeat  after 
another :  after  an  expedition  to  Macedonia  had  been  ntterlj' 
unsuccessful,  the  king  in  torn  towards  the  bc^nning  of 
winter  assumed  &t  aggressive  with  the  troops  which  were  no 
longor  needed  on  the  south  (hmtier  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  snow  blocking  up  all  the  passes,  took  from  Ap|HUS 
numerous  townships  and  a  muhttude  ot  ptiaonera,  and 
entered  into  connections  with  king  Genthtus ;  be  waa  aUe 
in  bet  to  attempt  an  invasion'  of  Aetolia,  while  Appius 
allowed  himself  to  be  once  more  defeated  in  Epirus  by  the 
garrison  of  a  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  besieged.  The 
Roman  main  aimy  made  two  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
Macedonia :  first,  ovei  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  then 
through  the  Thessalian  passes ;  but  they  were  n^Iigently 
planned,  and  both  were  repulsed  by  Perecus. 

The  consul  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  reOTganization 
of  the  army — a  work  which  was  above  all  things  needful, 
but  which  required  a  sterner  man  and  an  officer  of  greater 
mark.  Discharges  and  furloughs  might  be  bought,  and 
therefore  the  divisions  were  never  up  to  their  full  numbers; 
the  men  were  put  into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the 
officers  plundered  on  a  lai^e,  the  common  soldiers  plundered 
on  a  small,  scale.  Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  lo  the 
most  shameful  suspicions:  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the 
disgraceful  defeat  at  Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended 
treachery  of  the  Aetolian  cavalry,  and,  what  was  hitherto 
unprecedented,  its  officers  were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried 
at  Rome ;  and  the  Molossians  in  Epirus  were  forced  by 
fidse  suspicions  into  actual  revolt  The  allied  states  had 
war-contributions  imposed  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been 
conquered,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate,  their 
dtizens  were  executed  or  sold  into  slavery :  this  was  done. 
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for  instance,  at  Abdera,  and  similar  outrages  were  committed 
at  Chalcis.  The  senate  interfered  very  earnestly :  ^  it 
enjoined  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate  Coroneans  and 
Abderites,  and  forbade  the  Roman  magistrates  to  ask 
contributions  from  the  allies  without  its  leave.  Gaius 
Lucretius#  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the  burgesses. 
But  such  steps  could  not  alter  the  fact,  Ihat  the  military 
result  of  these  first  two  campaigns  had  been  null,  while  the 
political  result  had  been  a  foul  stain  on  the  Romans,  whose 
extraordinary  successes  in  the  east  were  based  in  no  small 
degree  on  their  reputation  for  moral  purity  and  solidity  as 
compared  with  the  scandals  of  Hellenic  administration. 
Had  Philip  commanded  instead  of  Perseus,  the  war  would 
presumably  have  begun  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
army  and  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  Rome 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in 
blunders  by  her  antagonists.  Perseus  was  content  with 
entrenching  himself  in  Macedonia — which  towards  the  south 
and  west  is  a  true  mountain-fortress — as  in  a  beleaguered 
town. 

The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Rome  sent  to  Mardus 
Macedonia  in  585,  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus,  that  already-  JJJ^^qq^ 
mentioned  upright  guest-friend  of  the  king,  was  not  at  all  through 
equal  to  his  tax  from  easy  task.     He  was  ambitious  and  ^HnoT^^ 
enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.     His  hazardous  venture  of 
crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus  westward  of 
Tempe,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  face  the  garrison  of 
the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  force  through 
impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  is  not  excused  by  the 
fact  of  its  success.     Not  only  might  a  handful  of  resolute 
men  have  blocked  the  route,  in  which  case  retreat  was  out 
of  the  question ;  but  even  after  the  passage,  when  he  stood 

^  The  recently  discovered  decree  of  the  senate  of  9th  Oct.  584,  which  170. 
regulates  the  legal  relations  of  Thisbae  [Ephemeris  epigraphUa,  1872,  p. 
S78,  fig.  ;  Mitth.  d.  arch,  Inst,   in  Aiken,  ir.  235,  fig.),  gives  a  clear 
insight  into  these  relations. 
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with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and  the  Etroi^j- 
fortified  mountain -fortresses  of  Tempe  and  I^pathut 
behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the  shore  and 
without  supplies  or  the  possibility  of  foraging  for  them,  his 
position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his  firvt  con- 
sulate, he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  similarly  surrounded 
in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his  name; 
But  as  an  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Romans  other- 
wise than  by  blocking  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  on  the  Mace- 
donian side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and 
ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk. 
But  even  this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army 
did  not  rescue  the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He 
advanced  indeed  without  hindrance,  but  was  obliged  aiter 
four  days'  march  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and, 
when  the  king  came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste 
to  resume  the  position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the 
Roman  army  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not 
the  impregnable  Tempe  surrendered  at  the  right  moment 
and  handed  over  its  rich  stores  to  the  enemy.  The  com- 
munication with  the  south  was  by  this  means  secured  to 
the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus  had  strongly  barricaded 
himself  in  his  fonner  well-chosen  position  on  the  bank  of 
the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there  checked  the  farther 
The  armies  advance  of  the  Romans.  So  the  Roman  army  remained, 
Eipdiu.  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  winter,  hemmed  in 
in  the  farthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  the  crossing  of 
the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the  first  substantial 
one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability  of  the  Roman, 
but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian,  general  The 
Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of  Demetrias, 
and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.     The  light  ships  of 
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Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Cyclades,  protected 
the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked  the 
transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  matters 
were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could  do  nothing  with 
his  weakened  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  break  vnth  Rome,  and  to  imprison  the 
Roman  envoys ;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it 
superfluous  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since 
Genthius  was  now  forsooth  compelled,  independently  of  it, 
to  substitute  an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  to  Rome  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the 
side  of  the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years. 
In  fact  had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he 
might  easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  Romans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Clondicus — 10,000 
horsemen  and  as  many  infantry — offered  to  take  service  with 
him  in  Macedonia  itself;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  pay.  In  Hellas  too  there  was  such  a  ferment  that  a 
guerilla  warfare  might  easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little 
dexterity  and  a  full  exchequer;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no 
desire  to  give  and  the  Greeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the 
land  remained  quiet 

At  length  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  the  right  man  Pftollus. 
to  Greece.  This  was  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  son  of  the 
consul  of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  Cannae ;  a  man  of  the 
old  nobility  but  of  humble  means,  and  therefore  not  so 
successful  in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle-field,  where  he  had 
remarkably  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  still  more 
so  in  Liguria.  The  people  elected  him  for  the  second 
time  consul  in  the  year  586  on  account  of  his  merits —  188. 
a  course  which  was  at  that  time  rare  and  exceptional     He 
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was  in  all  respects  the  right  man :  an  e«ellent  general  of 
the  old  school,  strict  as  respected  both  hinuelf  and  his 
troops,  and,  notwithstanding  his  sixtj  year^  still  bale  and 
vigorous;  an  incorraptible  magistrate — "one  of  the  few 
Romans  of  that  age,  to  whom  one  could  not  offer  money," 
as  a  contemporary  says  of  him — and  a  man  of  Hdlenic 
culture,  who,  even  when  commander-in-chie^  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  travelling  tbioagb  (keece  to  inspect  its 
works  of  aiL 

As  soon  as  the  new  general  airired  in  the  camp  at  Hera- 
cleum,  he  gave  orders  few  the  ill-guarded  pass  at  Pythium 
to  be  surprised  by  Publius  Nauca,  while  skirmishes  between 
the  ou^sts  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Elpius  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  ^Macedonians;  the  enemy  was  dius 
turned,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.  There  on 
I  the  Roman  4th  of  September,  586,  or  on  the  aind  of 
June  of  the  Julian  calendar — an  ech'pse  of  the  moon, 
which  a  scientific  Roman  officer  announced  beforehand 
to  the  army  that  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  bad  omen, 
affords  in  this  case  the  means  of  determining  the  date — 
the  outposts  accidentally  fell  into  conflict  as  they  were 
watering  their  horses  after  midday ;  and  both  sides 
determined  at  once  to  give  the  battle,  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  postpone  till  the  following  day. 
Passing  through  the  ranks  in  person,  without  helmet  or 
shield,  the  grey-headed  Roman  general  arranged  bb  men. 
Scarce  were  they  in  position,  when  the  fonnidable  phalanx 
assailed  them;  the  general  himself  who  had  witnessed 
many  a  hard  fight,  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  had 
trembled.  The  Roman  vanguard  dispersed ;  a  Paelignian 
cohort  was  overthrown  and  almost  annihilated ;  the  legions 
themselves  hurriedly  retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  close 
upon  the  Roman  camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day 
changed.  The  uneven  ground  and  the  hurried  pursuit 
had   disordered  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx;  the   Romans 
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^  in  single  cohorts  entered  at  every  gap,  and  attacked  it  on 
-  the  flanks  and  in  rear ;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  which 
r  alone  could  have  rendered  aid  looked  calmly  on,  and 
^  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king  among  the  foremost ;  and 
r  thus  the  fate  of  Macedonia  was  decided  in  less  than  an 
:  hour.  The  3000  select  phalangites  allowed  themselves 
to  be  cut  down  to  the  last  man ;  it  was  as  if  the  phalanx, 
which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydna,  had  itself 
wished  to  perish  there.  The  overthrow  was  fearful ; 
30,000  Macedonians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were 
prisoners.  The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  Paullus  had  assumed  the  command ;  all  Macedonia 
submitted  in  two  days.  The  king  fled  with  his  gold 
—he  still  had  more  than  6000  talents  (;^i,46o,coo) 
in  his  chest — to  Samothrace,  accompanied  by  a  few 
faithful  attendants.  But  he  himself  put  to  death  one  of 
these,  Evander  of  Crete,' who  was  to  be  called  to  account  as 
instigator  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Eumenes ;  and 
then  the  king's  pages  and  his  last  comrades  also  deserted 
him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped  that  the  right  of  asylum 
would  protect  him ;  but  he  himself  perceived  that  he  was 
clinging  to  a  straw.  An  attempt  to  take  flight  to  Cotys 
failed.  So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but  the  letter  was 
not  received,  because  he  had  designated  himself  in  it  as 
king.  He  recognized  his  fate,  and  surrendered  to  the  Persras 
Romans  at  discretion  with  his  children  and  his  treasures,  !^™_ 

'   prisonei 

pusillanimous  and  weeping  so  as  to  disgust  even  his  con- 
querors. With  a  grave  satisfaction,  and  with  thoughts 
turning  rather  on  the  mutability  of  fortune  than  on  his  own 
present  success,  the  consul  received  the  most  illustrious 
captive  whom  Roman  general  had  ever  brought  home. 
Perseus  died  a  few  years  after,  as  a  state  prisoner, 
at   Alba  on  the   Fucine   lake ;  ^    his   son   in   after  years 

^  The  story,  that  the  Romans,  in  order  at  once  to  keep  the  promise 
which  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  put  him 
to  death  by  depriving  him  of  sleep,  is  certainly  a  fable. 
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earned   a  living  in  the  tame   lulian  eaaatrj  town  u 
a  cle^ 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wfaidi 
had  subdued  and  Hellenized  tttc  east,  144  jeara  after  kt 
foundei^s  death. 
DefBtand  That  the  tiagedr,  moteorer,  might  not  be  without  its 
^f^^  accompaniment  of  (uce,  at  the  same  time  the  war  against 
"king"  Genthius  of  Illyria  was  also  begun  and  ended  hj 
the  praetor  Ludus  Anidus  within  thirty  days.  The 
piratical  fleet  was  taken,  the  capital  Scodra  was  captured, 
and  the  two  kings,  the  heir  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  heir  of  Fleuratus,  entered  Rome  side  bf  side  as 
prisoners. 
Macedonia  The  Senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  oosea- 
'™''*'"'P-  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  had  brought  on  Rome, 
should  not  recur.  Macedonia  was  abolished.  In  the 
conference  at  Amphlpolis  on  the  Strymon  the  Rcunan 
commission  ordained  that  the  compact,  thoroughly  mon- 
archical, single  sute  should  be  broken  up  into  four 
republican -federative  leagues  moulded  on  the  system 
of  the  Greek  confederacies,  viz.  that  of  Amphipotis  in 
the  eastern  regions,  that  of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  that  of  Pella  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly, 
and  that  of  Felagooia  in  the  interior.  Intermarriages 
between  persons  belonging  to  different  confederacies  were 
to  be  invalid,  and  no  one  might  be  a  freeholder  in  more 
than  one  of  them.  All  royal  ofGcials,  as  well  as  their 
grown-up  sons,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and 
resort  to  Italy  on  pain  of  death  ;  the  Romans  still  dreaded, 
and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of  the  ancient  loyalty. 
The  law  of  the  land  and  the  former  constitution  otherwise 
remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of  course  nomi- 
nated by  election  in  each  community,  and  the  power  in 
the  communities  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class.     The  royal  domains  and 
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royalties  were  not  granted  to  the  confederacies,  and  these 
were  specially  prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  a  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth  ;  but  in  596  158. 
they  were  again  permitted  to  work  at  least  the  silver- 
mines.^  The  import  of  salt,  and  the  export  of  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  were  prohibited.  The  land-tax  hitherto 
I>a]d  to  the  king  ceased,  and  the  confederacies  and  com- 
munities were  left  to  tax  themselves ;  but  these  had  to  pay 
to  Rome  half  of  the  former  land-tax,  according  to  a  rate 
fixed  once  for  all,  amounting  in  all  to  100  talents  annually 
(;^2  4,000).*  The  whole  land  was  for  ever  disarmed,  and 
the  fortress  of  Demetrias  was  razed ;  on  the  northern 
frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  was  to  be  retained  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  Of  the  arms 
given  up,  the  copper  shields  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the 
rest  were  burnt 

The  Romans  gained  their  object  The  Macedonian 
land  still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of 
princes  of  the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

Illyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.     The  kingdom  of  niyria 
Genthius  was  split  up  into  three  small  free  states.     There  *^rokcn  up. 
too  the  freeholders  paid  the  half  of  the  former  land-tax  to 

^  The  statement  of  Cassiodonis,  that  the  Macedonian  mines  were 
reopened  in  596,  receives  its  more  exact  interpretation  by  means  of  the  158. 
coins.  No  gold  coins  of  the  four  Macedonias  are  extant ;  either  there- 
fore the  gold  •  mines  remained  closed,  or  the  gold  extracted  was  converted 
into  bars.  On  the  other  hand  there  certainly  exist  silver  coins  of  Ma- 
cedonia prima  (Amphipolis)  in  which  district  the  silver-  mines  were 
situated.  For  the  brief  period,  during  which  they  must  have  been  struck 
(596-608),  the  number  of  them  is  remarkably  great,  and  proves  either  158-146. 
that  the  mines  were  very  energetically  worked,  or  that  the  old  royal  money 
was  recoined  in  large  quantity. 

^  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  "  relieved  of 
seignorial  imposts  and  taxes"  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxvii.  4)  does 
not  necessarily  require  us  to  assume  a  subsequent  remission  of  these  taxes  : 
it  is  sufficient,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius'  words,  to  assume  that  the 
hitherto  seignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  l*he  continuance  of 
the  constitution  granted  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  by  PauUus  down 
to  at  least  the  Augustan  age  (Liv.  xlv.  3a ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  a),  would,  it  is 
true,  be  co^npatihle  .ils*>  with  the  remission  of  the  taxes. 
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their  new  nusters,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns,  which 
had  adhered  to  Rome  and  in  return  obtained  exemption 
from  land-tax — on  exception,  which  there  was  no  c^ipor- 
tunity  to  make  in  the  case  of  Macedonia.  The  IllTrian 
piratic  Seet  was  confiscated,  and  presented  to  the  more 
reputable  Greek  communities  along  that  coast  The 
constant  annoyances,  which  the  Illyrians  inflicted  on  the 
ne^;hboun  by  their  coisairs,  were  in  this  way  put  an  end 
to,  nt  least  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Coijs.  Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  diflficult  to  be  reached  and 

might  conveniently  be  used  against   Eumenes,  obtained 
pardtm  and  received  back  his  captive  son. 

Thus  the  afTaiis  of  the  north  were  settled,  and  Macedonia 

also  was  at  last  released  from  the  yoke  of  monarchy — in 

fact  Greece  was  more  free  than  ever;  a  king  no  longer 

existed  anywhere. 

HumflU-  But  the  Romans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  cuttit^ 

Grrtki  in    the  nerves  and  sinews  of  Macedonia.     The  senate  resolved 

I™*'*'-       at  once  to  render  all  the  Hellenic  states,  friend  and  foe,  for 

ever  incapable  of  harm,  and  to  reduce  all  of  them  alike  to 

the  same  humble  clientship.      The  course  pureued   may 

iiself  admit  of  justification ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was 

carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Greek 

client-states  was  unworthy  of  a  great  power,  and  showed 

that  the  epoch  of  the  Fabii  and  the  Scipios  was  at  an  end. 

Conne  The  State  most  affected  by  this  change  in  the  position 

^[1,  of  parties  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  which  had  been 

Pergunu*.  created  and  fostered  by  Rome  to  keep  Macedonia  in  chedt, 

and  which  now,  after  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  was 

forsooth   no  longer  needed.      It  was   not  easy  to  find  a 

tolerable  pretext  for  depriving  the  prudent  and  considerate 

Eumenes  of  his  privileged  position,  and  allowing  him  to  fall 

into  disfavour.      All   at   once,  about  the  time  when   the 

Romans  were  encamped  at  Heracleum,  strange  reports  were 

ciicubied  regarding  him — tliat  he  was  in  secret  intercourse 
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with  Perseus ;  that  his  fleet  had  heen  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
wafted  away;  that  500  talents  had  heen  offered  for  his  non- 
participation  in  the  campaign  and  1500  for  his  mediation 
to  procure  peace,  and  that  the  agreement  had  only  broken 
down  through  the  avarice  of  Perseus.  As  to  the  Pergamene 
fleet,  the  king,  after  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  consul, 
went  home  with  it  at  the  same  time  that  the  Roman  fleet 
went  into  winter  quarters.  The  story  about  corruption  was 
as  certainly  a  fable  as  any  newspaper  canard  of  the  present 
day ;  for  that  the  rich,  cunning,  and  consistent  Attalid,  who 
had  primarily  occasioned  the  breach  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  by  his  journey  in  582  and  had  been  on  that  171li 
account  wellnigh  assassinated  l^y  the  banditti  of  Perseus, 
should — at  the  moment  when  the  real  difficulties  of  a  war, 
of  whose  flnal  issue,  moreover,  he  could  never  have  had  any 
serious  doubt,  were  overcome — have  sold  to  the  instigator 
of  the  murder  his  share  in  the  spoil  for  a  few  talents,  and 
should  have  perilled  the  work  of  long  years  for  so  pitiful  a 
consideration,  may  be  set  down  not  merely  as  a  fabrication, 
but  as  a  very  silly  one.  That  no  proof  was  found  either  in 
the  papers  of  Perseus  or  elsewhere,  is  sufficiently  certain ; 
for  even  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  express  those 
suspicions  aloud.  But  they  gained  their  object  Their 
wishes  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  grandees 
towards  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  who  had 
commanded  the  Pergamene  auxiliary  troops  in  Greece. 
Their  brave  and  faithful  comrade  was  received  in  Rome 
with  open  arms  and  invited  to  ask  not  for  his  brother,  but 
for  himself — the  senate  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  kingdom 
of  his  own.  Attains  asked  nothing  but  Aenus  and  Maronea. 
The  senate  thought  that  this  was  only  a  preliminary  request, 
and  granted  it  with  great  politeness.  But  when  he  took 
his  departure  without  having  made  any  further  demands, 
and  the  senate  came  to  perceive  that  the  reigning  family  in 
Pergamus  did  not  live  on  such  terms  with  each  other  as 
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were  customuy  in  princely  houses,  Aenus  uid  Hatonea 
were  dedated  free  cities.  The  Pergaraenes  obtained  not  a 
foot's  breadth  of  territory  out  of  the  spoil  of  Macedonia ;  if 
after  the  victoiy  over  Antiochus  the  Romans  had  still  saved 
fonns  as  respected  Philip,  they  were  now  disposed  to  hut 
and  to  humiliat&  About  this  time  the  senate  appears  to 
have  declared  Pamphylia,  for  the  possession  of  which 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus  had  hitherto  contended,  inde- 
pendent What  was  of  more  importance,  the  Galatians — 
who  had  been  substantially  in  the  power  of  Euraenes,  ever 
since  be  had  expelled  the  king  of  Pontus  by  force  of  arms 
from  Galatia  and  had  on  making  peace  extorted  from  him 
the  promise  that  be  would  niaintau  no  further  communi- 
cation with  the  Galatian  princes — now,  reckoning  beyond 
doubt  on  the  variance  that  had  taken  place  between 
Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  if  not  directly  instigated  by  the 
latter,  rose  against  Eumenes,  overran  his  kingdom,  and 
brought  him  into  great  danger.  Eumenes  besought  the 
mediation  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Roman  envoy  declared  his 
readiness  to  mediate,  but  thought  it  better  that  Attalua, 
who  commanded  the  Pergamene  army,  should  not 
accompany  him  lest  the  barbarians  might  be  put  into  ill 
humour.  Singularly  enough,  he  accomplished  nothing ;  in 
fact,  he  told  on  his  return  that  his  mediation  had  only 
exasperated  the  barbarians.  No  loi^  time  elapsed  before 
the  indei^endence  of  the  Galatians  was  expressly  recc^nized 
and  guaranteed  by  the  senate.  Eumenes  determined  to 
proceed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  to  plead  his  cause  in  the 
senate.  But  the  latter,  as  if  troubled  by  an  evil  conscience, 
suddenly  decreed  that  in  future  kings  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  to  Rome ;  and  despatched  a  quaestor  to  meet  him 
at  Brundisium,  to  lay  before  him  this  decree  of  the  senate, 
to  ask  him  wliat  he  wanted,  and  to  hint  to  him  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  his  speedy  departure.  The  king  was 
long  silent;   at   length   he  said   that  he  desired  nothing 
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farther,  and  re-embarked.  He  saw  how  matters  stood: 
the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-free  alliance  was  at  an 
end ;  that  of  impotent  subjection  began. 

Similar  treatment  befell  the  Rhodians.  They  had  a  Humiliap 
singularly  privileged  position :  their  relation  to  Rome  Rhodei. 
assumed  the  form  not  of  symmachy  properly  so  called,  but 
of  friendly  equality ;  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  enter- 
ing into  alliances  of  any  kind,  and  did  not  compel  them  to 
supply  the  Romans  with  a  contingent  on  demand.  This 
very  circumstance  was  presumably  the  real  reason  why  their 
good  understanding  with  Rome  had  already  for  some  time 
been  impaired.  The  first  dissensions  with  Rome  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  Lydans,  who 
were  handed  over  to  Rhodes  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
against  their  oppressors  who  had  (576)  cruelly  reduced  ^78. 
them  to  slavery  as  revolted  subjects ;  the  Lycians,  however, 
asserted  that  they  were  not  subjects  but  allies  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  prevailed  with  this  plea  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  invited  to  settle  the  doubtful  meaning  of 
the  instrument  of  peace.  But  in  this  result  a  justifiable 
sympathy  with  the  victims  of  grievous  oppression  had 
perhaps  the  chief  share ;  at  least  nothing  further  was  done 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  left  this  as  well  as  other 
Hellenic  quarrels  to  take  their  course.  When  the  war  with 
Perseus  broke  out,  the  Rhodians,  like  all  other  sensible 
Greeks,  viewed  it  with  regret,  and  blamed  Eumenes  in  par- 
ticular as  the  instigator  of  it,  so  that  his  festal  embassy  was 
not  even  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  Helios 
in  Rhodes.  But  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  adhering 
to  Rome  and  keeping  the  Macedonian  party,  which  existed 
in  Rhodes  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  aloof  from  the  helm 
of  affairs.  The  permission  given  to  them  in  585  to  export  169. 
grain  from  Sicily  shows  the  continuance  of  the  good  under- 
standing with  Rome.  All  of  a  sudden,  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  Rhodian  envoys  appeared  at  the  Roman 
VOL,  II  65 
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head-quartera  and  in  the  Roman  senftte,  announcing  Oat 
the  Rhodiana  would  no  longer  tolerate  this  war  which  was 
injurious  to  their  Macedonian  traffic  and  their  revenue 
from  port-duea,  that  they  were  disposed  themselves  to 
declare  war  Rgainst  the  pai  ty  which  should  refiise  to  make 
peace,  and  that  with  this  view  they  had  already  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Crete  and  with  the  Asiatic  cities.  Many 
caprices  are  possible  in  a  republic  governed  by  primary 
assemblies  J  but  this  insane  intervention  of  a  commercial 
city — which  can  only  have  been  resolved  on  after  the  &I1 
of  the  pass  of  Tempe  was  known  at  Rhodes — requires 
special  explanation.  The  key  to  it  ii  (iunished  by  ibt 
well-attested  account  that  the  consul  Qutntus  Mardus,  that 
master  of  the  "new-fashioned  diplomacy,"  had  in  the  camp 
at  Heracleum  (and  therefore  afler  the  occupation  of  the 
pass  of  Tempe)  loaded  the  Rhudian  envoy  Agepolis  with 
civilities  and  made  an  underhand  request  to  him  to 
mediate  a  peace  Republican  wrongheadedness  and  vanity 
did  the  rest ;  the  Rliodians  fancied  that  the  Romans  bad 
given  themselves  up  as  lost ;  they  were  eager  to  play  the 
part  of  mediator  among  four  great  powers  at  once ;  com- 
munications were  entered  into  with  Perseus;  Rhodian 
envoys  with  Macedonian  sympathies  said  more  than  they 
should  have  said ;  and  they  were  caught  The  senate,'' 
which  doubtless  was  itself  for  the  most  part  unaware  of 
those  intrigues,  heard  the  strange  announcement,  as  may 
be  conceived,  with  indignation,  and  was  glad  of  the  favour- 
able opportunity  to  humble  the  haughty  mercantile  city. 
A  warlike  praetor  went  even  so  far  as  to  propose  to  the 
people  a  declaration  of  war  against  Rhodes,  In  vain  the 
Khodian  ambassadors  repeatedly  on  their  knees  adjured 
the  senate  to  think  of  the  friendship  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  rather  than  of  the  one  olfence;  in  vain  they 
sent  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian  party  to  the  scaffold  or  to 
Rome ;  in  vain  they  sent  a  massive  wreath  of  gold  in  token 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  non-declaration  of  war.  The  up* 
right  Cato  indeed  showed  that  strictly  the  Rhodians  had 
committed  no  offence  and  asked  whether  the  Romans  were 
desirous  to  undertake  the  punishment  of  wishes  and  thoughts, 
and  whether  they  could  blame  the  nations  for  being  appre- 
hensive that  Rome  might  allow  herself  all  license  if  she  had 
no  longer  any  one  to  fear  ?  His  words  and  warnings  were  in 
vain.  The  senate  deprived  the  Rhodians  of  their  possessions 
on  the  mainland,  which  yielded  a  yearly  produce  of  120 
talents  0^29,000).  Still  heavier  were  the  blows  aimed  at 
the  Rhodian  commerce.  The  very  prohibition  of  the  import 
of  salt  to,  and  of  the  export  of  shipbuilding  timber  from, 
Macedonia  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  Rhodes. 
Rhodian  commerce  was  still  more  directly  affected  by  the 
erection  of  the  free  port  at  Delos ;  the  Rhodian  customs- 
duesy  which  hitherto  had  produced  1,000,000  drachmae 
(^41,000)  annually,  sank  in  a  very  brief  period  to  150,000 
drachmae  (;£6i8o).  Generally,  the  Rhodians  were  para- 
lyzed in  their  freedom  of  action  and  in  their  liberal  and 
bold  commercial  policy,  and  the  state  began  to  languish,  v 
Even  the  alliance  asked  for  was  at  first  refused,  and  was 
only  renewed  in  590  after  urgent  entreaties.  The  equally  164. 
guilty  but  powerless  Cretans  escaped  with  a  sharp  rebuke. 

With  Syria  and  Egypt  the  Romans  could  go  to  work  Interren- 
more  summarily.     War  had  broken  out   between  them ;  g^JJJ" 
and   Coeles]rria  and   Palaestina    formed   once   more   the  Egyptian 
subject  of  dispute.     According  to  the  assertion  of  the  ^"^' 
Egyptians,  those  provinces  had  been  ceded  to  Egypt  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Syrian  Cleopatra :  this  however  the 
court  of  Babylon,  which  was  in  actual  possession,  disputed. 
Apparently  the  charging  of  her  dowry  on  the  taxes  of  the 
Coelesyrian  cities  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel,  and  the 
Syrian  side  was  in  the  right ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in   581,  with  178. 
which  at  latest  the  payments  of  revenue  terminated.     The 
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mr  appears  to  have  been  b^un  by  Egypt;  bnt  Idi^ 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  gladly  emtmced  the  oppcntimi^  of 
otx%  more — and  for  the  last  time— endeavouriiig  to  ichiere 
the  tradidonal  aim  of  the  poliqr  of  the  Seleuddae,  the 
acquisition  <rf  Egypt,  while  the  Romans  were  emfdoyed  in 
Macedonia.  Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  him.  The 
iiing  of  Egypt  at  that  time,  Ptolemy  VL  Phfloinetor,  the 
son  of  Cleopatra,  had  hardly  passed  the  age  of  boyhood 
and  had  bad  advisers ;  after  a  great  victory  on  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  frontier  Antiochua  was  aUe  to  advance  into  the 
tercitories  of  hia.Jiephew  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 

171.  l^ons  landed  in  Greece  (583),  and  soon  had  the  persoo 
of  the  king  in  his  power.  Matters  began  to  look  as  if 
Antiochus  wished  to  possess  himself  of  all  ^ypt  in 
Philometor's  name ;  Alexandria  accordingly  closed  its  gates 
against  him,  deposed  Fhilometor,  and  nominated  as  king 
in  his  stead  his  younger  brother,  named  Euergetes  II.,  or 
ihe  FaL  Disturbances  in  his  own  kingdom  recalled  the 
Syrian  king  from  Egypt ;  when  he  returned,  he  found  that 
the  brothers  bad  come  to  an  understanding  during  his 
absence;  and  he  then  continued  the  war  against  both. 
Just  as  he  lay  before  Alexandria,  not  long  after  the  battle 

188.  of  Pydna  (586),  the  Roman  envoy  Gaius  Popillius,  a  harsh 
rude  man,  arrived,  and  intimated  to  him  the  command  of 
the  senate  that  he  should  restore  all  that  he  had  contjuered 
and  should  evacuate  Egypt  within  a  set  term.  Antiochus 
asked  time  for  consideration ;  but  the  consular  drew  with 
his  staff  a  circle  round  the  king,  and  bade  him  declare  his 
intentions  before  he  stepped  beyond  the  circle.  Antiochus 
replied  that  he  would  comply;  and  marched  off  to  his 
capital  that  he  might  there,  in  his  character  of  "  the  god, 
the  brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  celebrate  in  Roman  fashiun 
his  conquest  of  Egypt  and  parody  the  triumph  of  Paullus. 

Egypt  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Roman  protectorate; 
and  ihcreuiion  the  kings  of  Babylon  also  desisted  from  the 
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last  attempt  to  maintain  their  independence  against  Rome. 
As  with  Macedonia  in  the  war  waged  by  Perseus,  the 
Seleucidae  in  the  war  regarding  Coelesyria  made  a  similar 
and  similarly  final  effort  to  recover  their  former  power;  but  it 
is  a  significant  indication  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  in  the  former  case  the  legions,  in  the  latter 
the  abrupt  language  of  a  diplomatist,  decided  the  controversy. 

In  Greece  itself,  as  the  two  Boeotian  cities  had  already  Measures 
paid  more  than  a  sufficient  penalty,  the  Molottians  alone  ^  cn^^c^ 
remained  to  be  punished  as  allies  of  Perseus.  Acting  oh 
secret  orders  from  the  senate,  Paullus  J^B|^  d^y  g^ve 
up  seventy  townships  in  Epirus  to  pflMiP  and  sold 
the  inhabitants,  150,000  in  number,  into  slavery.  The 
Aetolians  lost  Amphipolis,  and  the  Acamanians  Leucas, 
on  account  of  their  equivocal  behaviour;  whereas  the 
Athenians,  who  continued  to  play  the  part  of  the  begging 
poet  in  their  own  Aristophanes,  not  only  obtained  a  gift  of 
Delos  and  Lemnos,  but  were  not  ashamed  even  to  petition 
for  the  deserted  site  of  Haliartus,  which  was  assigned  to 
them  accordingly.  Thus  something  was  done  for  the 
MugfiS ;  but  more  had  to  be  done  for  justice.  There  was 
a  ffircedonian  party  in  every  city,  and  therefore  trials  for 
high  treason  began  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Whoever  had 
served  in  the  army  of  Perseus  was  immediately  executed ; 
whoever  was  compromised  by  the  papers  of  the  king  or  the 
statements  of  political  opponents  who  flocked  to  lodge 
informations,  was  despatched  to  Rome;  the  Achaean 
Callicrates  and  the  Aetolian  Lyciscus  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  trade  of  informers.  In  this  way  the  more 
conspicuous  patriots  among  the  Thessalians,  Aetolians, 
Acamanians,  Lesbians  and  so  forth,  were  removed  from 
their  native  land ;  and,  in  particular,  more  than  a  thousand 
Achaeans  were  thus  disposed  of — a  step  taken  with  the 
view  not  so  much  of  prosecuting  those  who  were  carried 
off,  as  of  silencing  the  childish  opposition  of  the  Hellenes. 
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To  the  Achaeans,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  content  till  tbey 
got  the  answer  which  they  anticipated,  the  lenat^  wearied 
by  constant  requests  for  the  commencement  of  the  inTcsti- 
gation,  at  length  roundly  declared  that  till  further  orders 
the  persons  concerned  wete  to  remain  in  Iialy.  There 
they  were  placed  in  country  towns  in  the  interior,  and 
tolerably  well  treated;  but  attempts  to  escape  were 
punished  with  death.  The  position  of  the  former  officials 
rernored  from  Macedonia  wa^  in  all  probability,  similar. 
This  eapedient,  violent  as  it  was,  was  still,  as  things  stood, 
the  most  1^^|^'>(1  ^^^  enraged  Greeks  of  the  Roman 
party  were  far  Trom  content  with  the  paucity  of  the  execu- 
tions, Lyciscus  had  accordingly  deemed  it  proper,  by  way 
of  preliminary,  to  have  500  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Aetolian  patriotic  party  slain  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet ;  the 
Roman  commission,  which  needed  the  man,  suffered  the 
deed  to  pass  unpunished,  and  merely  censured  the  employ- 
ment of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  this  Hellenic 
usage.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  the  Romans 
instituted  the  system  of  deportation  to  Italy  partly  in  ordi-r 
to  prevent  such  horrors.  As  in  Greece  proper  no  tMjfr 
existed  even  of  such  importance  as  Rhodes  or  Perga^m, 
there  was  no  need  in  its  case  for  any  further  humiliation ; 
the  steps  taken  were  taken  only  in  the  exercise  of  justice — 
in  the  Roman  sense,  no  doubt,  of  that  term — and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  most  scandalous  and  palpable  outbreaks 
of  party  discord. 
I  All  the  Hellenistic  stales  had  thus  been  completely 
subjected  to  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  and  the  whole 
empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  fallen  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth  just  as  if  the  city  had  inherited  it  from  his 
heirs.  From  all  sides  kings  and  ambassadors  Hoclced  lo 
Rome  to  congratulate  her;  and  they  showed  that  fawning 
is  never  more  abject  than  when  kings  are  in  the  ante- 
chamber.     King    Mas^nissa,    who    only    desisted    from 
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presenting  himself  in  person  on  being  expressly  prohibited 
from  doing  so,  ordered  his  son  to  declare  that  he  regarded 
himseir  as  merely  the  beneficiary,  and  the  Romans  as  the 
true  proprietors,  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  always 
be  content  with  what  they  were  willing  to  leave  to  him. 
There  was  at  least  trulh  in  this.  But  Prusias  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  had  to  alone  for  hia  neutrality,  bore  off  the 
patm  in  this  contest  of  flattery ;  he  fell  on  his  face  when 
be  was  conducted  into  the  senate,  and  did  homage  to 
"tbe  delivering  gods."  As  be  was  so  thoroughly  coi^ 
lemptible,  Polybius  teUs  us,  they  gave  l^BteoIite  reply, 
and  presented  him  with  the  fleet  of  PersM^^ 

The  moment  was  at  least  well  chosen  for  such  acts  of 
homage.  Polybius  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  full 
establishment  of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome.  It  was  in 
fact  the  last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted 
Rome  in  the  field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as  a 
great  power;  all  subsequent  struggles  were  rebellions  or 
wars  with  peoples  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romano-Greek 
civilization — with  barbarians,  as  they  were  called.  The 
t^^  civilized  world  thenceforth  realized  in  the  Roman 
S^me  the  supreme  tribunal,  whose  commissions  decided 
in  the  last  resort  between  kings  and  nations ;  and  to  acquire 
its  language  and  manners  foreign  princes  and  youths  of 
quality  resided  in  Rome.  A  clear  and  earnest  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  this  dominion  was  in  reality  made  only  once — 
by  the  great  Mithradates  of  Pontus.  The  battle  of  Pydna, 
moreover,  marks  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  senate  still 
adhered  to  the  state- maxim  that  they  should,  if  possible, 
bold  no  possessions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the 
Italian  seas,  but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent 
on  them  in  order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  Tbe  aim 
of  their  policy  was  that  these  states  should  neither  decline 
into  utter  weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless 
happened  in  Greece    nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free 
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position  into  complete  independency  as  Macedonia  had 
attempted  to  do  not  without  suocen.  No  state  was  to  be 
allowed  utterly  to  perish,  but  no  one  was  to  be  permitted 
to  stand  on  its  own  resources.  Accordingly  the  vanquished 
foe  held  at  least  an  equal,  often  a  better,  position  with  the 
Roman  diplomatists  than  the  faithfiil  ally;  and,  while  a 
defeated  opponent  was  reinstated,  those  who  attempted 
to  leinstate  themselres  were  abased — as  the  Aetolians, 
Macedonia  after  the  Asiatic  war,  Rhodes,  and  Fei^amns 
learned  by  experience.  But  not  only  did  thb  pait  of 
protector  so^^tave  as  irksome  to  the  masters  as  to  the 
servants;  ^^mBman  protectorate^  with  its  ungrateful 
Sisyphian  toil  that  continually  needed  to  be  be^n  afresh, 
showed  itself  to  be  intrinsically  untenable^  Indications  of 
a  change  of  system,  and  of  an  increasing  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its  side  intermediate  states 
even  in  such  independence  as  was  possible  for  them,  were 
very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more  and  more 
frequent  and  more  and  more  unavoidable  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  petty  Greek  states  through^ieLr 
misgovern  me  nt  and  their  political  and  social  anarchy^^ie 
disarming  of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern  frontier  at 
any  rate  urgently  required  a  defence  different  from  that  of 
mere  posts;  and,  lastly,  the  introduction  of  the  payment 
of  land-tax  lo  Rome  from  Macedonia  and  lUyria,  were  so 
many  symptoms  of  the  approaching  conversion  of  the  client 
slates  into  subjects  of  Rome. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back  at  the  career  of  Rome 
from  the  union  of  Italy  to  the  dismemberment  of  Mace- 
donia, the  universal  empire  of  Rome,  far  from  appearing  as 
a  gigantic  plan  contrived  and  carried  out  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  appears  to  have  been 
a  result  which  forced  itself  on  the  Roman  government 
without,  and  even  in  opposition  to,  its  wish.    It  is  true  that 
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the  former  view  naturally  suggests  itself — Sallust  is  right 
when  he  makes  Mithradates  say  that  the  wars  of  Rome 
with  tribes,  cities,  and  kings  originated  in  one  and  the 
same  prime  cause,  the  insatiable  longing  after  dominion 
and  riches ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  give  forth  this  judgment 
— influenced  by  passion  and  the  event — as  a  historical 
fact  It  is  evident  to  every  one  whose  observation  is  not 
superficial,  that  the  Roman  government  during  this  whole 
period  wished  and  desired  nothing  but  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy;  that  they  were  simply  desirous  not  to  have  too 
powerful  neighbours  alongside  of  them;  and  that — not 
out  of  humanity  towards  the  vanquished,  but  from  the 
very  sound  view  that  they  ought  not  to  suffer  the  kernel  of 
their  empire  to  be  stifled  by  the  shell — they  earnestly 
opposed  the  introduction  first  of  Africa,  then  of  Greece^ 
and  lastly  of  Asia  into  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  protector^ 
ate,  till  circumstances  in  each  case  compelled,  or  at  least 
suggested  with*  irresistible  force,  the  extension  of  that 
sphere.  The  Romans  always  asserted  that  they  did  not 
pursue  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  that  they  were  always  the 
party  assailed ;  and  this  was  something  more,  at  any  rate^ 
than  a  mere  phrase.  They  were  in  fact  driven  to  all  their 
great  wars  with  the  exception  of  that  concerning  Sicily — 
to  those  with  Hannibal  and  Antiochus,  no  less  than  to 
those  with  Philip  and  Perseus — either  by  a  direct  aggres- 
sion or  by  an  unparalleled  disturbance  of  the  existing 
political  relations;  and  hence  they  were  ordinarily  taken 
by  surprise  on  their  outbreak.  That  they  did  not  after 
victory  exhibit  the  moderation  which  they  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  interest  more  especially  of  Italy  itself;  that 
the  retention  of  Spain,  for  instance^  the  undertaking  of  the 
guardianship  of  Africa,  and  above  all  the  half-fiwciful 
scheme  of  bringing  liberty  everywhere  to  the  Greeks,  were 
in  the  light  of  Italian  policy  grave  errors,  is  sufficiently 
dear.     But  the  causes  of  these  errors  were,  on  the  one 
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hand  a  blind  dread  of  Carthage,  on  the  other  a  still  Uinder 
enthusiasm  for  Hellenic  liberty ;  ao  little  did  the  Romans 
exhibit  dnring  this  peiiod  the  lust  of  conquest  that  they, 
on  the  contmy,  displayed  a  Toy  judicious  diead  of  it 
The  policy  ot  Rome  throughout  was  not  projected  by  a 
■ingle  mighty  intellect  and  bequeathed  tmditionally  from 
generation  to  generation ;  it  was  the  policy  of  a  very  able 
but  somewhat  nairow-minded  deliberadre  assembly,  which 
had  br  too  little  power  of  grand  combination,  and  fax  too 
much  of  a  right  instinct  for  die  [xeservadon  of  ita  own 
commonwealth,  to  devise  projects  b  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar 
oi  a  Napoleon.  The  universal  empire  of  Rome  had  its 
ultimate  ground  in  the  political  development  of  antiquity 
in  geneiaL  The  ancient  world  knew  nothing  of  a  balance 
of  power  among  nations ;  and  therefore  every  nation  which 
had  attained  internal  unity  strove  either  directly  to  subdue 
its  neighbours,  as  did  the  Hellenic  states,  or  at  any  rate 
to  render  them  innocuous,  as  Rome  did, — an  eflbit,  it  is 
true,  which  also  issued  ultimately  in  subjugation.  Egypt 
was  perhaps  the  only  great  power  in  antiquity  which 
seriously  pursued  a  system  of  equilibrium  :  on  the  opposite 
system  Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  came 
into  collision.  And,  if  it  seems  to  us  sad  that  all  the 
other  richly-endowed  and  highly -developed  nations  of 
antiquity  had  to  perish  in  order  to  enrich  a  single  one 
out  of  the  whole,  and  that  all  in  the  long  run  appear  to 
have  only  arisen  to  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy 
and  to  the  decay  involved  in  that  greatness,  yet  historical 
justice  must  acknowledge  that  this  result  was  not  produced 
by  the  military  superiority  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx, 
but  was  the  necessary  development  of  the  international 
relations  of  antiquity  generally — so  that  the  issue  was  not 
decided  by  provoking  chance,  but  was  the  fulfilment  of  an 
unchangeable,  and  therefore  endurable,  destiny. 


APPENDIX  (to  Page  41) 

THE  TREATIES  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  CARTHAGE 

[Extricted  from  Dr.  Mommsen's  woik  on  Roman  Chronology  (p.  273 
ff,y-OL  book  which,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,    derives  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  friendly  controversy 
with  the  author's  own  brother.] 


Thb  earliest  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  given  by  Polybius, 
is  stated  by  him  to  have  been  concluded  rard  Aet^rcor  *lo&ifum  BpoDror 
Kol  "hLipKoo  *Qpimoo,^  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  defend  this 
date  as  docamentary,'  but  I  have  now  to  confess  myself  mistaken. 
Painful  as  it  la  to  witness  the  disappearance  of  the  last  star  which 
seemed  to  Ug^t  the  anxious  pilot  in  navigating  the  dark  seas  of  early 
histoiy,  an  onprejudiced  consideration  shows  that  the  Polybian  date  b 
not  documentary,  and  is  probably  erroneous. 

Respecting  Uie  treaties  betu<>cn  Rome  and  Carthage,  we  have,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  of  Polybius,  the  following  statements. 

406  U.C — Diodorus,'  undoubtedly  on  the  authority  of  Fabius  : 
*£«!  9k  Ttdrmo  (under  the  consuls  of  this  year)  *F<a/uUotf  fnh  xp6f 
Ka^X^|8op(ovf  rpQroo  cwB^Ktu  iyhmro.  Livy  :  ^ — Cum  Carthagimon' 
sidut  UguHs  fooius  itium,  cum  amidtiam  ac  sociotaUm  feiontos 
vomsstnim 

448  U.C-^Iivy  t^— CflMft  Carthaginiensilms  eodem  ann»  foodut 
tertio  rmmmiuM  UgaiUqm  eorum^  qui  ad  id  venerant^  comiUr  munorm 

475  U.C — Livy:^ — Cum  Cartkaginionsihus  quarto  foedus  rena^ 
wUum  est.     This  treaty  Is  indisputably  the  third  of  Polybius. 

The  inconsistency  between  Polybius  on  the  one  hand  and  Fabius 
on  the  other  is  manifest.  The  fonner  too  says  expressly  that  even  in 
his  time  the  oldest  men,  and  those  most  cognisant  of  public  matters  in 
Rome  and  in  Carthage,  were  unacquaint^  with  these  documents,' 
and,  as  on  that  account  he  excuses  Philinus  for  having  remained 
ignorant  of  them,  he  must  have  held  a  similar  view  regarding  the 

lFolyhiffi.aa.  •  la  «arflflr  editions  of  the  History.  •  xvL  69. 

*  viL  S7;  and  liMBee  OMshia,  ilL  y ;  /Hmmm  iiiud  ictum  crnm  Cmrtkmgiidimi-^ 
hujbtdms,  *  ik.  43.  *  Ep.  13. 

'  iiL  a6,  s  rsSwi    — #  ipUc  h%  nu  *VmiiaUt¥  koa  Kopx^i^oMW  o2  «]pc9/Mr«TOi  «U 


expreidoa  of  FaUui,  that  the  tiemty  ol  406  wu  the  Grit  tmtj  between 
Rome  mkI  Cutbige.  On  the  DthcT  hand  Folybtm  by  no  mcaos  tayt 
— wtiMt  be  hat  oAai  been  mado  to  taj — that  he  had  himself  liiscorend 
e  had  msde  me  of  Ihcm  befurp  him. 


On  the  eoatia^,  it  k  probable  that  thn  came  to  light  0 
the  endkM  dIploBiatie  negotiatk»i  which  preceded  the  third  Punic 
war,  and  that  It  then  became  a^fiaicat  that  thejr  were  unlinown  10  the 
IwiBng  HMwrnni  io  the  Raman  and  Caithaginian  senalet.  Perhaps 
Aej  wen  bnn^  to  U^t  bf  Cato,  who  had  luRirient  inducement  to 
■MKCh  far  them  la  the  Rcnan  arablTea,  and  who,  when  he  charged 
dw  GMdMglaInf  with  IwTfaig  dz  timet  before  536  brt^en  their 
comp»cta  with  Rone,*  BM»t  hnn  talun  some  imuble  10  ucertain  the 
cnatent*  of  the  eartler  Ireatiea,  Polybiui  either  gained  his  knowledge 
of  dwmftoathecMalooinmunicatioDiof  CatooT  of  nme  third  penon, 
or — M  there  h  nothing  to  prerent  at  from  assuming — derived  them 
from  Cato*!  hbtorical  work.  Li*;  foUowi,  ai  he  10  often  docs, 
diflerent  anthoritiet — m  to  406  Fabiui,  at  to  448  and  475  on  aulhoriijr 
fleeing  with  Polyhins.* 

The  traditional  teatimony  therefore  itands  thus :  the  one  part; 
reckons  the  treaties  of  145,  44S,  475,  as  first,  third,  and  fourth  ;  thr 
other  reckons  that  of  406  as  the  first,  and  therefore,  beyond  doubt, 
those  of  448  and  475  as  the  second  and  third.  In  ihe  first  place,  the 
latter  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the  older  aulhoritia  in 
its  b*Oar.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  in  the 
Roman  archives  in  Cato's  time  only  two  treaties  with  Carthage,  which 
preceded  that  of  475  ;  which  would  suit  very  well,  if  that  were  the 
third,  bat  not  i(  it  were  the  fourth,  treaty,  especially  as  the  missing 
treaty  must  have  been  not  the  firat,  but  either  the  second  or  the  third, 
of  the  four.  In  the  tlurd  place,  it  would  be  very  delightful  to  meet 
with  a  document  dating  from  the  l^endary  period  ;  but  on  that  very 
account  such  an  occurrence  is  far  from  probable. 

While  all  these  conaderalions  tell  in  favour  of  the  earlier  and 
evidently  more  unbiassed  tradition,  in  reality  neither  on  internal  noi 
exlemal  grounds  can  the  Polybian  date  be  vindicated.  The  documem 
does  not  bear  internal  traces  of  so  great  an  antiquity ;  if  it  lay  l>ef.>r<: 
OS  without  date,  we  ahould  simply  infer  from  it  (hat  it  must  be  earlier 
than  416.  That  in  the  seventh  century  treaties  of  alliance  had  the 
date  ofiicially  attached  to  them,  at  least  if  they  were  concluded  by  the 

I  Cata.  Orir.  L  n.  a/.  Noaiom,  v.  dutdtvliitlmi.  p.  ido  M. ;  DtinJt  Jmadr^r 
atlmt  (rather  Itanlvictiimt)  aim*  fail  dimiaum  Mlum.  fMMi  faattmrr  tl  vigiili 
amsi  fi.il  Carlkapaitaih  Hxl-m  dt  fotdtrt  dnirnm  (ralhn  drc,arrt\  The 
6rih  breach  of  (be  p«HCC  WHi  probably  con^iilurtd  m  bis  view  by  the  occuireocei 
which  led  to  the  ccvinn  of  Sardinie  in  51^,  the  fourth  by  rhc  dcclarallcMt  of  war  in 

light  «i  which  (he  (Biuge  hot  olTeii  l>een  emplDyed^noching  u  deduclble  from  IL 

*  Tbe  propoul  10  harmcaLiic  the  HtatemeiKi  of  Ljvw  by  countine  the  diplomatic 
omgTWnlMioiM  of  iheCorthaginionsiinii  {Liv.  viL  43)  u  *  wcond  (re»ly,  siirply 
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senate,  is  no  doubt  evident  from  the  treaty  with  the  community  of 
Astypalaea  ( Ci^r/.  Inscr,  Grace,  2485),  and  that  relating  to  Asclepiades 
the  Clazomenian  and  others  (C.  /.  Gr.  5^79)  >  hut  the  age  of  this 
custom  is  not  incontestably  established,  and  the  only  inference  which 
it  warrants  is,  that  the  first  treaty  with  Carthage  might,  not  that  it 
must,  have  been  dated.  Polybius  himself  by  no  means  refers  his 
statement  of  the  year  to  this  source  which  would  dispel  all  doubt,  and 
moreover  he  specifies  the  tjme  of  the  second  and  third  treaties  in  so 
general  and  reserved  a  manner,  that  in  these  cases  at  least  he  cannot 
possibly  have  found  a  specification  of  the  year.  The  circumstance  (to 
which  I  was  formerly  disposed  to  attach  some  weight)  that  the  second 
treaty  of  Polybius  seemed  not  to  suit  the  year  448  well,  because  Tyre 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  can  hardly  have  had  the 
independent  right  of  stipulating  with  a  foreign  power,  was  of  some 
importance,  so  long  as  the  choice  between  406  and  448  seemed  open  : 
but  the  constitutional  relations  subsisting  between  the  Greek  and 
Phoenician  mercantile  cities  and  the  crown  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those 
between  Tyre  and  Carthage,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  that  ground  we  should  refuse  to  believe  other  important 
testimonies.  The  only  grounds  that  remain  are,  the  impossibility  of 
discovering  the  source  of  the  mistake,  and  the  weight  of  the  authority 
of  Polybius.  But,  desirable  as  it  is,  with  a  view  to  complete  con- 
viction, to  point  out  not  only  the  error,  but  also  the  truth  from  which 
every  error  proceeds,  we  cannot  possibly  be  required,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  specification  of  time  presenting  itself  wholly  apart  from  its 
original  connection,  to  hold  it  as  true  until  we  have  shown  in  what 
way  the  author  came  by  the  erroneous  number.  Lastly,  the  authority 
of  Polybius  is  undoubtedly,  in  his  own  field  of  investigation,  one  of  the 
highest  furnished  to  us  by  antiquity;  but  in  this  case  his  account 
refers  to  an  epoch  which  he  did  not  seek  independently  to  investigate, 
and  as  to  which  he  took  his  facts  in  good  £uth  from  some  Roman 
work.  He  specifies  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  and  the 
duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings;  hot  fable  does  not  become 
converted  into  history  because  he  has  placed  it  on  record.  Histori- 
cal criticism  must  therefore  place  the  first  treaty  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  406,  and  the  two  following,  accordingly,  in  448  and 
475.  It  follows  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  the  statement  of 
Polybius  in  favour  of  the  historical  character  of  the  pair  of  consuls 
marking  the  year  at  the  head  of  our  list ;  while  convenely,  after  their 
unhistorical  character  has  been  otherwise  demonstrated,  the  Polybian 
date  necessarily  falls  with  them. 
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